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REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES SECTION OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL HIGH COMMISSION TO THE PRESIDENT. 



Sir: By the First Pan American Financial Conference, which 
was held at Washington in May, 1915,* with a view to bring about 
closer financial and commercial relations between the American 
Republics and to that end to foster uniformity of law and procedure 
in such matters, it was recommended that, in order to carry out these 
great objects, there should be created an International High Com- 
mission, a section of which should be established in each country. 
This recommendation was promptly carried into effect in the coun- 
tries concerned; and by the act of Congress of February 7, 1915,* 
the United States section was endowed with a legal status. Each 
section consists of nine members, and is composed of jurists, finan- 
ciers, and technical administrators. 

During the past quarter of a century a great good has been accom- 
plished 'by means of conferences between the independent countries 
of America, such as the four international American conferences 
(Washington, 1889-90; Mexico, 1901-2; Rio de Janeiro, 1906; 
Buenos Aires, 1910), the Conference on the Coffee Trade (New York, 
1902), the Customs Congress (New York, 1908), and the series of 
sanitary conferences, the fifth of which was held in Washington in 
1905. But in spite of all that had been attained there was a general 
sense of the need of direct, continuous, sustained effort to improve 
the financial and economic relations between the Americas and to 
remove the obstacles which existed to their satisfactory development. 
To meet this want is the prime object of the International High 
Commission and its respective national sections. 

Students of the history of international cooperation agree that 
there are three fimdamental factors in a successful international 
union— (1) periodical conferences, (2) an international or^an or 
bureau, (8) an effective means of carrying out the measures adopted. 
In the relations of the American Republics during the last 25 years 
the first two elements have not been lacking. The American Gov- 
ernments have repeatedly manifested their willingness to enter into 
the discussion of their common problems ; and in the Pan American 
Union they have an organ which has, under the wise guidance of the 
diplomatic representatives of the American Republics at Washing- 
ton, contributed and will continue richly to contribute to the har- 
mony and prosperity of the American nations. 

What has been wanting is a persistent and organized effort to 
carry out the recommendations of the conferences. In contrast with 
the readiness to sign conventions on technical matters there has been 

1 Proceedings, Washington, 1916. * Bee Appendix A* 



6 INTERNATIONAL HIGH COMMISSION. 

at times some reluctance to ratify them. The United States has 
occasionally been remiss in this regard, and the members of the 
United States section of the International High Commission con- 
sider it important to urge prompt fulfillment of this duty. 

With no intention to dwell upon any definition of obligations, 
we venture to say that this commission is trying to create a keener 
sense of responsibility on the part of jurists and financiers in all the 
American Kepublics for the performance of their Governments of 
the obligations assumed by representation in those conferences and 
by the signing of the agreements therein adopted. A Government 
represented at such gatherings ought to accept or reject definitely 
the result of the deliberations, and, if accepting, to contribute to 
the success of the cooperative action by a reasonable accommoda- 
tion of its local traditions, business methods, and administrative regu- 
lations. The International High Commission is not striving for 
literal uniformity and does not hold that strict identity in the provi- 
sions of commercial.codes is useful, even if it be possible. The com- 
mission seeks to define certain common ends and then to suggest 
means to attain them that will be locally appropriate and feasible. 

At the close of the Pan American Financial Conference at Wash- 
ington (May, 1915), the presiding officer, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the united States, invited the participating (xovemments to 
set in motion as rapidly as possible the machinery recommended by 
the committee on uniformity of laws. His efforts were successful, 
and the respective Governments rapidly announced the personnel oi 
their national sections, all of which soon began their preliminary 
•work. An early meeting of the commission was decided u]^on for 
the purpose of determining its modus operandi and of giving the 
necessary stimulus to useful study. Tentatively, November 1, 1915, 
was fixed as the date and Buenos Aires as the place, but it was later 
found necessary to allow more time, and the date was changed to 
AprU 3, 1916. 

The chairman and secretary general of the United States section 
acted as chairinan and secretary general for all the sections from 
the organization of the commission until its convening in Buenos 
Aires on the 3d of April. They encouraged thorough discussidn 
of the topics proposed by the financial conference, and urged the 
preparation of expert reports on these subjects. This list was not 
regarded as final and several new topics were added. 

At the end of February the final program was announced : 

I. Establishment of a gold standard or gold exchange standard. 
II. Negotiable instruments in international trade; bills of exchange; checks; 
bills of lading ; warehouse receipts. 
III. Classification of merchandise ; customs regulations ; consular certificates 

and invoices; port charges. 
IV. Uniform regulations for commercial travelers. 
V. Patent, trade-mark, and copyright legislation. 
VI. Reduction and uniformity of postal rates ; improvement of money-order 

and parcel-post facilities. 
VII. Extension of the process of arbitration for the settlement of commercial 

disputes. , , , ^, 

VIII. International agreements on uniform labor legislation. 
IX. Uniformity of regulations on the classification and analysis of petro- 
leum and other mineral fuels with reference to national policy on the 
development of natural resources. 
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X. Necessity of better transportation facilities between the American 
Republics. 
XI. Banking facilities; extension of credit; financing of public and private 
enterprises; stabilization of international exchange. 
XIL Telegraph facilities and rates; the use of wireless telegraphy for com- 
mercial purposes. 
XIII. Uniformity of conditional sales and chattel mortgage legislation. 

The United States section of the commission was obliged, as you 
will recall, to request the use of a naval vessel in order to go to 
Buenos Aires. This fact was a significant commentary upon the 
lack of adequate steamship facilities; and the press of Latin America 
noted the urgency of a situation, as the result of which the United 
States delegates, in order to make the trip to Buenos Aires in a rea- 
sonable time, and especially in order to be certain of return con- 
nections, had to turn to the Navy for assistance. It is hardly too 
much to say that for most of the United States delegates participa- 
tion in the conference would have been impracticable if they had 
been forced to rely upon the ordinary means of transportation. On 
the other hand, owing to the fact that the armored cruiser Termessee 
was put at its disposal, the United States section was able to make 
relatively extended stops in the course of its journey. 

On March 7 the Tennessee^ with the undersigned seven members of 
the United States section, left Hampton Eoads. Hon. John Bassett 
Moore, vice chairman of the United States section, and Judge E. H. 
Gary were unable to accompany the delegates to Buenos Aires. 
The secretary general. Dr. L. S. Kowie, of the University 'of Penn- 
sylvania, was likewise unable to go to Buenos Aires, and Dr. C. E. 
McGuire served as acting secretary g^eneral. 

On March 12 the Tennessee arrived at Port au Prince, Haiti, 
where the delegation visited the President of the Republic. The 
chairman of the section took the opportiinity to assure him of the 
earnest desire of the Government of the United States to cooperate 
in every way with the Haitian Government for the promotion of the 
best interests of both nations. From Haiti the Ten/nessee proceeded 
to Rio de Janeiro. 

The reception given to the delegation by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment was characterized by the unmistakable spirit of friendship for 
the United States that animates the Brazilian people, and after a 
stay of three days in the magnificent capital of the Republic the 
delegates departed with a deep sense of tiie warmth and cordiality 
of their reception. The opportunity, moreover, was improved to 
get into touch with the Brazilian members of the International High 
Commission. ^ , 

The whole-hearted enthusiasm and hospitality manifested toward 
the United States delegation by the Uruguayan Government is also 
particularly worthy of notice. During a sojourn of two days in 
Montevideo the delegation was most kindly received, expressions of 
amity and good will were heard on every hand, and views were freely 
exchanged with the Uruguayan section on the work of the com- 
mission. 

The conference at Buenos Aires opened on the morning of the 3d 
of April and closed on the afternoon of the 12th. The general ses- 
sions, including the preliminary business session, were only six in 
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number, and the activities of the conference were centered about 
the work of the seven committees.^ 

The inaugural session was opened by His Excellency Dr. Vic- 
torino de la Plaza, President of the Argentine Republic.^ Dr. 
Francisco J. Oliver, Argentine minister of finance^ was then, upon 
the motion of the chairman of the United States, unanimously chosen 
as presiding officer of the conference.^ Other addresses of general 
character were made at this session, closing with a careful survey of 
the task of the International High Commission by the chairman of 
the United States delegation.* 

The conference was then organized in accordance with the rules 
suggested by the Argentine section of the commission. Vice presi- 
dents were chosen, and the secretary ^neral of the Argentine sec- 
tion, Dr. Emilio Hansen, former minister of finance, was chosen 
secretary general of the conference. Then followed the assignment 
of delegates to the seven committees in accordance with the desires 
of the respective delegations. 

At this point the United States section desires to pay sincere 
tribute to the admirable manner in which Dr. Oliver presided over 
the deliberations of the conference and guided its worx* It wishes 
also to express its appreciation of the unfailing thoughtfuhiess that 
characterized JDr. Hansen's performance of the responsible duties of 
secretaiy general. To the sidll of the presiding officer and the effi- 
ciency of the secretarial force was largelj due the ability of the 
conference to secure concrete results in a onef space of time.^ 

Throughout the conference, both during the general meetings and 
in informal discussion, the members of the United States delegation 
were impressed by the earnestness that inspired the delegates from 
Central and South America. The atmosphere of the conference was 
one of genuinely constructive international friendship. Nor should 
we fail to express our gratitude for the generous hospitality extended 
to us by the Argentine Nation. 

The considerate attentions of the Argentine Government were 
not relaxed when the United States delegation departed from its 
capital, nor were those of the Chilean Government deferred until the 
delegation arrived at Santiago de Chile. Both Governments put 
special trains at the disposal of the del^ations of Bolivia^ Chile, 
Cuba, Panama, and the United States. Trie reception extended by 
the Chilean Government could not have been more whole-hearted. 

The delegation departed from Valparaiso April 19, and was 
profoundly disappointed to find itself unable to accept the hospitable 
invitation of the Peruvian Government to spend several days at 
Lima. The Se^etary of the Treasury, however, visited Lima and 
discussed with His Excellency, the President of the Peruvian Re- 
public, the various means of improving the financial and commercial 
relations between Peru and the United States. None of the South 
American Republics has immediately before it greater possibilities 
of material development than Peru; and no country, the president 
pointed out, is so likely to improve ite financial and commercial 
relations with the United States so rapidly and satisfactorily, as a 

1. A list of all the delegates will be published In part 2 ; but a list of United States 
delegates and their committee assignments will be found in Appendix B. 
« See Appendix C. 

s His inaugural address will be found in Appendix D. 
« See Appendix E. 
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result of the opening of the Panama Canal, provided always that 
adequate means of communication are to be had. 

The stay of the Tennessee at Panama was regrettably short as, 
indeed, was the time spent in Habana. In both capitals tne members 
of the tJnited States party discussed with those members of the 
national sections who had not gone to Buenos Aires the best means 
of putting into effect the results of that conference and of promoting 
the most favorable relations between their respective Republics and 
this Government. On May 6 the Tennessee anchored at Hampton 
Roads and the United States delegation disembarked, carrying 
with them grateful memories of the kindness and courtesy shown 
on every occasion by the captain, officers, and crew. 

THE WORK OF THE CONFERENCE. 

As has been indicated, the International High Commission had 
undertaken the examination of a number of difficult problems of 
varied character. Some related to the lack of harmony between the 
administrative and fiscal regulations of the different countries, such 
as customs regulations or of the rules governing the operations of 
commercial travelers, resulting in uncertainties and losses on the part 
of merchants; others to the insufficient protection given to indus- 
trial or literary property; and others yet to differences in juristic 
theories, as in the matter of the interpretation of negotiable instru- 
mpnts or of the enforceability of arbitral awards in commercial dis- 
putes. The commission had, furthermore, to consider the vital ques- 
tion of transportation. Here it could scarcely do more than define 
certain broad general principles along which the several governments 
might effectively cooperate; but the vast importance of the subject 
was attested by the fact that all the delegations in the First Pan 
American Financial Conference had in their memoranda and reports 
emphasized the lack of adequate means of transportation. Finally, 
there was the far-reaching question improving conditions under* 
which the operations of private finance may be carried on, including 
the stabilization of international exchange, the enlargement of bank- 
ing facilities, the making possible a greater extension of credit for 
the ordinary needs of commerce, as well as for the carrying out of 
important public and semipublic enterprises, the encouragement of 
all reciprocal movements that tend to extend markets, all of which 
may involve in some measure the exercise of governmental authority 
or remedial legislation. The members of the commission were well 
aware that all these topics necessarily cleave to the great mass of 
customs and traditions of trade over which formal bodies, whether 
national or international, can set up but a slight jurisdiction; and 
they were careful to deal with them with due regard for this vital 
fact. The main emphasis, however, was intended to be placed on 
public finance and commercial law, wherein the problems require 
patient and long-continued work. The subjects not included in these 
categories may be considered to have been referred to the commission 
by the financial conference rather for expressions of opinions as to 
general policy than for expert direction. 

The commission, realizing that, although concrete recommenda- 
tions might readily be prepared, the success of any attempt to carry 
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these recommendations into effect would depend upon the machinery 
devised by the commission itself, gave its most serious thought to this 
matter throughout its sessions. One of the last matters upon which 
is acted, on the afternoon of April 12; deserves attention at this 
point, not only because of its paramount importance to the future 
work of the commission, but also because of the frequent reference 
that will have to be made to it in the course of this report. 

The resolution adopted by the conmiittee on permanent organi- 
zation opens with a formal confirmation of the structure previously 
agreed upon for the International High Commission, according to 
which each section of the commission is to consist of nine members, 
one of whom shall be the minister of finance, who will serve as chair- 
man. The sections as constituted during the interval between the 
Pan American Financial Conference at Washington and the meet- 
ing of the International High Commission at Buenos Aires are 
continued, so far as the international organization is concerned, for, 
while the power of the executive in each country to alter the member- 
ship of the national section is in no way diminished, the commission 
wished to safeguard the relations that had existed, in some cases 
merely by temporary executive order rather than on the basis of 
legislative authorization. It is the earnest hope of all the members 
of the commission that the participating Governments will, as soon 
as may be possible, give formal legislative authorization to their 
national sections. 

The commission then constituted a central executive council for 
the purpose of systematizing and coordinating its work. This body 
will carry out the recommendations of the conunission and prepare 
the program of the second meeting of the commission. The council 
consists of three members — a president, vice president, and a secre- 
tary general. Its membership depends upon the country chosen as 
headquarters by the commission; that is to say, the commission 
selects the country in which it wishes its work concentrated, and the 
chairman, vice chairman, and secretary of the national section of 
that country automatically become the central executive council. 
All expenses incidental to the work of the council are borne by the 
national section concerned. The council is directed to submit rules 
of procedure before the second meeting. 

The resolution prescribes the manner in which future meetings 
of the commission shall be convened. The second meeting is not to 
be called until after two years have elapsed, and then only upon a 
request addressed to the central executive council by at least five 
sections. The council is required to consult all the sections as to 
the place and date of meeting and follow the vote of a majority of 
them. The presiding officer of the meeting is in each case to be the 
minister of finance or the country in which the meeting is held. 

Upon the motion of Dr. Samuel Hale Pearson, of Argentina, 
Washington was unanimously designated the headquarters of the 
commission until the next meeting. The chairman, vice chairman, 
and secretary of the United States section thus automatically be- 
come the central executive council. They have the responsibility 
of determining the commission's future relations with the respec- 
tive Governments and with the Pan American Financial Confer- 
ences and of carrying, out its recommendations. It is wholly withia 
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the purpose of the act authorizing the United States section of the 
International High Commission and providing for its maintenance 
that its officials should be authorized to accept this responsibility, 
which in truth constitutes the most definite form of cooperation on 
our part with the Central and South American Republics in this 
work. All the members of the United States section fully concur 
in the words of the chairman of our delegation at Buenos Aires 
when he thanked the assembled commission for the " signal honor 
* * * conferred upon our country by designating Washington 
as the headquarters of the International High Commission " ; and 
they express their fullest confidence that the chairman and his asso- 
ciates of the central executive council will '' bring to this service the 
very fullest measure of intelligence and devotion. 

In outlining the work done at Buenos Aires the present report will 
follow the order of topics as followed in the meeting itself. We 
deem it wise, therefore, to set forth the chief facts in connection 
with the several topics and then to summarize the discussion and 
the resolution adopted, finally suggesting the most practical manner 
of making the recommendation effective. 

First Committee. 

Topics: I. Establishment of a gold standard or gold exchange standard. 

XI. Banking facilities; extension of credit; financing of public and 
private enterprises; stabilization of international exchange. 

TOPIC I. 

The first question had been discussed between the American 
Nations for more than a quarter of a century. The First Inter- 
national American Conference of 1890 attempted to correct mone- 
tary uncertainty with a common coin. As a result of one of its 
recommendations an International Monetary Conference met in 
Washington in 1891 to study the problem of depreciated currency. 
This conference was content to adopt a general resolution favoring 
an international conference on bimetalism, in which Europe as well 
as America should be represented. The Third International Ameri- 
can Conference at Rio de Janeiro in 1904 resolved that all the Gov- 
ernments should be requested to send to the Pan American Union 
studies of their monetary systems, so that the Union might prepare 
an elaborate report on the subject for the fourth conference. The re- 
sponse to this recommendation was very slight. 

Familiar with this history, the United States delegation aimed at 
the adoption of a money of account as a step to arable system of 
g;old-exchange standards, and as a stimulus to commercial transac- 
tions. The Argentine delegation recommended the adoption of a 
gold coin of the weight and value of the gold unit existing in the 
Latin Union, with an international agreement on the mathematical 
equivalence oetween this money and the monetary unit of each 
country. The Bolivian delegate on the committee proposed the estab- 
lishment of an actual international gold currency with a unit of 
1 gram of pure gold, to exist side by side with the national system 
heretofore authorized, and the details of which would be supervised 
by the Pan American Union and the United States Treasury. 
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Finally, the Uruguayan delegation proposed a unit of account equal 
in value to the gold franc, to be known as the Pan American coin; 
and, an eminent member of that delegation. Dr. Llamas, urged that 
it should be used in all Government publications besides the national 
currency, while the Pan American Union could in its publications 
give tables of equivalences between the currencies of the participating 
republics and this unit, and the International High Commission 
ought to secure the adhesion of chambers of commerce and other 
organizations to the system. 

These and other suggestions equally interesting were subjected to a 
searching analysis by the subcommittee. The members of the com- 
mittee agreed that such an international unit of account was neces- 
sary. The discussion centered rather about the details of weight and 
fineness than about the principle at issue. The delegates readily 
agreed that any international unit must be a small one so as easily to 
fit into the economic needs of all the countries interested. The ques- 
tion was whether this unit should be a franc exactly equivalent to 
that of the Latin Union — ^that is to say, weighing 0.3226 grammes, or 
one weighing 0.33437 grammes, and exactly equal to one-fifth of the 
gold dollar of the United States— that is, worth $0.20 or $0,193 in 
United States gold. The importance of European trade in South and 
Central America lent weight to the suggestion that such a unit should 
fit in with gome system already in use in Europe. Several South 
American countries, notably Argentina, already possess a system 
based upon that of the Latin Union. This view was urged by Dr. 
Pinero, of Argentina, as follows: 

It is more desirable to select a gold money of the same weight and value as 
the unit of the Latin Union, since the latter unit is based upon the decimal 
metric system, has a great range of circulation, is widely known beyond the 
states composing the union, and enjoys legal standing, while its reduction to 
other monetary units is a simple operation and its use in calculations and 
accounts is both easy and safe. Especially would the adoption of this unit 
remove any obstacles and difficulties that now embarrass the relations, so im- 
jyortant and so numerous, existing between the American peoples and the Eu- 
ropean nations that compose the Latin Union. 

The view of Dr. Pinero and those who share his convictions is ex- 
pressed in his memorandum in the following terms: 

The future of the dollar of the United States is the greatest that any mone- 
tary system can have. It would seem probable that this dollar may come to be 
the international money, but this will occur only when and provided that the 
United States dollar conform more readily to the decimal metric system, and 
be reduced to exact equivalence with the gold 5-franc piece of the Latin Union. 

On the other hand, the United States delegation pointed out that 
business circles in the United States would readily subscribe to so 
simple an alteration as the creation of a unit of account worth one- 
fifth of the existing national unit, provided that such action would 
improve commercial relations. They urged the value of a system ex- 
clusively American, and likely to give every incentive to the bank- 
ing communities in the richer countries, especially in the United 
States, to engage in trade or investment in other countries. With no 
intention to diminish the strength or cordiality of the relations ex- 
isting between Latin America and Europe, our bankers and business 
men simply desire to create equally strong and enduring bonds be- 
tween Latin America and the United States; Europe's part in the 
commerce and industry of Spanish and Portuguese America would 
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be only relatively less important ; and the United States would ask 
but little encouragement to do its share in developing the commerce 
and industry^ of the southern continent. 

The subcommittee submitted the following resolution to the com- 
mittee, which in turn reported it to the commission : 

The International High Commission believes that in view of the present 
monetary situation of the American Republics, the establishment of an actual 
uniform gold currency by these nations is an ideal impossible of realization. 
The only measure feasible at this time is the adoption of a money of account. 
Your subcommittee recommends that, the unit of this money of account should 
contain 0.33437 grammes in weight, and be nine hundred one-thousandths fine; 
its multiples and submultiples should be based upon the decimal system and its 
ratio with existing monetary units be established by common agreement. 

A cursory examination of available financial statistics showed how 
complex must be the task of introducing a gold standard into some 
of the Central and South American Eepublics. The question in 
each case is vitally bound up with trade balances and with local 
economic and financial conditions. The central executive council 
proposes no immediate change. It looks forward to the gradual 
adoption of the money of account in Government publications, tariff 
schedules, and customs documents. In time the advantages of facili- 
tating banking operations through the medium of this money of 
account will become more and more widely known, and then measures 
might be taken for the. expansion of this movement and the actual 
coinage of an international currency. The most practical means, 
however, of encouraging the establishment of a gold standard or 
gold exchange standards in the South and Central American Eepub- 
lics would be the establishment of an international gold clearance 
fund under the guaranty of many or all of the American Republics. 

Briefly stated, this plan calls for the assumption on the part of all 
Governments signatory to the treaty of an obligation to regard the 
international fund as inviolable and to facilitate and protect the 
operations conducted by the various depositary banks agreed upon 
by the Governments. The physical transfer of gold with every large 
exchange transaction would thus be avoided; the gold would auto- 
matically pass to the depositary of the international clearance fund, 
while equally automatically the corresponding bank would release 
an equal sum to be drawn against by bills of exchange. Such a 
system obviously offers considerable economy in the cost of shipping, 
insuring, melting, and recoining bullion. In the course of time its 
adoption would lead to substantial reliance upon the proposed money 
of account, and ultimately stocks of gold would be coined on this 
basis, and the American franc would become a real coin in commer- 
cial use. 

These suggestions met with favor, and the central executive coun- 
cil is taking the proper steps through diplomatic channels to secure 
their realization. 

TOPIC XI. 

There was much less opportunity for concrete suggestion in this 
field, and few memoranda were presented by the various delegations. 
It was, of course, entirely obvious that the financiers representing 
Central and South American Republics were anxious to learn what 
prospect there was of a greater amount of capital going to their 
respective countries from the United States. The United States 
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delegates pointed out that a beginning had been made in this direc- 
tion; that various banks had already established branches in Latin 
America ; arid that other institutions were taking steps to engage in 
banking there. 

The subcommittee agreed that one of the first steps would be the 
establishment of branch banks, not only for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing normal business transactions, but also as a means to insure an 
adequate supply of capital for local investment needs, A resolution 
was adopted to the following effect: 

That the International High Commission recommoiid to the American Gov- 
ernments the adoption of such measures as will place the banks in each country, 
wherever possible, in a position to extend their activities abroad, to establish 
branches on terms of reciprocity, and to facilitate the granting of credit to the 
trade and industry of other countries of the continent. 

Resolved, further, That the International High Commission recommend to 
the institutions of credit of each country the adoption of such measures as 
are indispensable for the establishment of relations with those institutions In 
other American States, subject to their laws and on terms of reciprocity. 

By virtue of the amendments to the Federal reserve act approved 
September 7, 1916, the United States national banks may now jointly 
own stock in banks "operating principally in foreign countries" 
under either State or National charter ; and they are also permitted 
to accept clean three months' drafts, such as are required as means 
of remittance in foreign countries. The reserve act was further 
amended to allow Federal reserve banks to open reciprocal accounts 
for foreign banks that may become correspondents or agents of 
foreign banks. These are concrete, constructive measures largely 
serving to carry out the resolutions above recited — ^so far as legisla- 
tion is concerned — and they are but another evidence of the tremen- 
dous impetus given by the First Pan American Financial Conference 
to the movement for a more intelligent cooperation between the 
merchant and the Government in the development of foreign trade. 

Second Committee. 

Topics: II. Bills of exchange; bills of lading; warehouse receipts and 

other commercial paper in international trade. 
XIII. Uniformity of laws for the protection of merchant creditors. 

TOPIC II. 

The second committee considered the uniform rules upon bills of 
exchange formulated at The Hague conferences of 1910 and 1912. 
This section hoped to secure, with reference to bills of exchange, the 
adjustment of local laws to the most liberal legal theories j)revailing 
in the great commercial nations through the adoption in Latin- 
America either of the so-called Anglo-American principles or of the 
continental law as expressed in The Hague uniform rules. The 
Latin- American jurists believe that The Hague rules are more in 
line with the normal and natural development of their own law than 
is the Anglo-American law on bills of exchange. In view of this 
preference and of the fact that if The Hague rules were widely 
adopted in Latin America, there would be, broadly speaking, only 
two systems in use in this hemisphere, respectively based on the 
uniform rules of The Hague and on the United States uniform 
negotiable instruments act, this section recommended that The Hague 
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rules be adopted ; that the commission proceed to regulate those mat- 
ters left by The Hague convention to the free action of the contract- 
ing States; and that authoritative Spanish and Portuguese transla- 
tions of the rules and relevant laws and commentary be circulated 
preliminary to the carrying out of the first recommendation. 

Argentina recommended the adoption of the uniform rules of 1912 
on the principle that the rules adopted should be those in use by the 
greatest number of States. The Uruguayan delegation submitted a 
report and draft embodying the best elements of the law on bills of 
exchange to be found in the commercial codes of Central and South 
America ; and urged, pending the adoption of this draft, the accep- 
tance of the series of definitions on bills of exchange formulated by 
the Congress of Jurists at Montevideo in 1889.* The Brazilian dele- 
gation urged that the International High Comiiiission take as a 
basis of study The Hague rules, together with the laws of England 
and the United States, so as to unite the best elements of all in one 
system. The Venezuela delegation advocated the adoption of The 
Hague rules with certain modifications, and outlined a number of 
changes which it regarded as expedient. The delegation of Salvador 
contented itself with the acceptance of The Hague rules without 
change, while that of Costa Rica, after recommending public circu- 
lation of authorized Spanish and Portuguese translations of the 
rules, advised their adoption, with the reservations permitted by the 
first 22 articles of the convention, as well as others. 

After the presentation of these memoranda the committee pro- 
ceeded to study The Hague convention and reglement in detail with 
a view to determine to what extent each article was consonant with 
the law of each country and to find a compromise rule where neces- 
sary. An effort was made to dispense with the reservations per- 
mitted by the convention, and On the whole it was a successful effort. 
Permission to adhere to traditional national law was reserved in a 
few minor cases, but only in one important case, that of article 74 
of the rules and articles 18 and 20 of the convention. It is not neces- 
sary to dwell upon these articles; the conflict between the law of 
nationality and the law of domicile has been an important point in 
all branches of commercial law. It is not readily realized how large 
a part of the exchange business of all the Republics of Central and 
South America involves transactions with Europe and with the 
United States, but it is easy to see that if many transactions were to 
rest within the jurisdiction of Europe or of the United States there 
would be little recourse to South American jurisdiction. A number 
of the delegates therefore found it impossible to accept article 74 of 
the rules and insisted that its consideration be postponed, although a 
strong argument for the adoption of that article was made by Dr. 
Eusebio Ayala, of Paraguay. Further formal consideration of this 
point was postponed until the second meeting of the commission. 

The committee directed that the text of the uniform law be modi- 
fied in accordance with these resolutions and that the draft of the 
law thus modified be submitted to the several Governments. The 
acceptance of the definitions formulated at the conference at Monte- 
video in 1889, was urged on the ground that these definitions would 
faciUtate the adoption of the uniform rules. 

1 These wUl be found in part 2. 
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The committee found time to refer to the other commercial docu- 
ments which serve as instruments of international trade, recom- 
mending that the various Governments study The Hague rules on 
checks Formulated in 1912, with a view to making appropriate sug- 
gestions to the second conference of the commission. With reference 
to bills of lading and warehouse receipts, the committee examined 
the Spanish versions of the United States uniform laws. 

The recommendations of the committee on negotiable instruments 
seem quite practicable. The passage by the Congress of the United 
States of the Federal bills of lading act has encouraged Latin 
America in the belief that our Government is sincerely endeavoring 
to make the instruments of commercial intercourse uniform and 
secure. Failure to pass this act would have made it diflScult for this 
section to urge the enactment of similar legislation elsewhere. 

The central executive council is now circulating the material re- 
quested on these subjects. 

TOPIC XIII. 

This committee dealt likewise with the thirteenth subject of the 
program which had been proposed by the Argentine delegation. 
The object of this topic was to secure adequate protection for the 
vendor of merchandise against the insolvency or bad faith of the 
purchaser. Dr. Eicardo C. Aldao, of the Argentine delegation, in 
presenting a memorandum on the subject, insisted that the vendor 
of chattels should have the same protection as that accorded to the 
vendor of realty, so long as the identification of the chattels be pos- 
sible; that the mortgage of goods should likewise be illegal if the 
goods have not been paid for; a»d, finally, that the rights of the 
vendor are superior so far as merchandise sold by him is concerned 
to the rights of the lessee or pledgee. Dr. Aldao further urged the 
enactment of legislation compelling merchants to leave clear records 
in their books not only of purchases but also of all sales of merchan- 
dise of which they are not yet owners. 

The committee unanimously resolved to recommend to the Govern- 
ments of all the American countries the inclusion in their legislation 
of provisions " assuring the legal status of credits arising from the 
sale of merchandise." At this time the Conference of Commission- 
ers of Uniform State Laws is engaged in preparing a second draft 
of its conditional sales act, and in view of generally similar condi- 
tions, the council no doubt can secure from the conference of commis- 
sioners valuable assistance in finding a remedy for this situation. 

Third Committee. 

Topic: III. Uniform classification of merchandise; uniform customs regula- 
tions; uniform consular certificates and invoices; port charges. 

The subjects considered by the third committee have been a part 
of the program of every Pan American conference since 1889. The 
conference of 1889-90 strongly urged uniformity of customs and con- 
sular regulations and called for a preliminary survey of existing 
regulations. The second conference concluded that only a gathering 
of technical experts could solve these problems. In consequence 
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a customs congress was called, and met in New York in 1903. 
This body found that it had not enough material at hand for the 
formulation of detailed regulations, and was obliged to refer the 
matter to the Pan American Union for further research and com- 
parison. Again, at Eio de Janeiro, in 1906, the Third Pan American 
Conference felt that the subject was too technical for action in a gen- 
eral assembly, and resolved to create a section of commerce, customs, 
and statistics in the Pan American Union. Practical difficulties 
arose, however, to delay the establishment of this section until after 
the fourth conference, at Buenos Aires, in 1910. This conference, 
besides urging the establishment of the section and defining its status 
and activities, reviewed the work of the earlier conferences and of the 
customs congress, prepared a uniform consular invoice, and agreed to 
abolish the certificate of origin and consular certification of bills of 
lading. 

The United States section of the International High Commission, 
on the basis of the excellent reports prepared for its consideration,, 
aimed at accomplishing the following objects: 

1. Adoption of the Brussels classification by all the American nations for 
statistical purposes. 

2. Adoption of the uniform manifest approved by the Fourth International 
Conference of American States, at Buenos Aires, in 1910. 

3. Abolition of consular certification of manifest. 

4. Abolition of the certificate of origin. 

5. Adoption of the invoice recommended by the conference of 1910, consolidat- 
ing the material requirements of the various governments. 

6. Use in the invoice form of the language of the country of exportation as 
well as that of the country of importation. 

7. Limitation of government requirement of invoices to four copies. 

8. Free supply of invoice blanks by consular oflicers. 

9. Establishment wherever possible of a fixed fee for certification of invoices. 

10. Adoption of a rule permitting one consular invoice to cover an entire ship- 
ment from one consignor to one consignee, regardless of the number of separate 
marks in the shipment. 

11. Abolition of consular certification of bills of lading. 

In addition, the United States section desired io urge the adoption 
by the customs authorities of Central and South America of a more 
complete and adequate system of checking off goods and auditing the 
receipt and payment of customs dues. An investigation made under 
the direction of the Federal Trade Commission has shown how help- 
ful would be the use of an audit system similar to that of the United 
States. This system would depend upon a central valuation bureau 
for each customs service. Samples would be sent from all custom- 
houses to these bureaus to be passed upon with a view to establishing 
a uniform and consistent classification and rating. 

Finally, the United States delegation prepared a plan for the san- 
itary certification of freight between American ports, which would 
assure the care and circumspection necessary for the several types 
of freight. This plan* provides for an annual conference of quar- 
antine officers to be held at convenient centers for the purpose of de-, 
vising effective systems of inspection of quarantine facilities and 
methods. International sanitary regulations would be developed in 
the course of time. This plan was referred to the sixth sanitary 
conference, scheduled to meet at Montevideo after the war. 

^ To be published in part 2. 
H. Doc. 1788, 64-2 1 
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Carefully prepared memoranda ^ were presented to the committee 
by the Argentine and Uruguayan delegations on the adoption of an 
international system of classification and the limitation of con.jular 
documents to manifest and invoice, and they pointed out how the 
procedure surrounding the issue and certification of these docu- 
ments could be made simpler. 

The committee compared the recommendations made by the various 
delegations and succeeded in constructing a definite series of pro- 
posals which will serve as an excellent starting point for the labors 
of the central executive council in this matter. It confined its rec- 
ommendations to matters of practical character and made no at- 
tempt to deal with the question of fiscal policy or with tariff rates. 

The first section of the report deals with classification of mer- 
chandise, and here the committee unanimously recommended the 
scientific and flexible system adopted at Brussels in 1913. This sys- 
tem will be used for the present merely for statistical purposes ; but 
the committee recommends that thought be given to the use of the 
Brussels schedule in the formulation of fiscal tariffs. The commit- 
tee further advised the use of the Pan American money of account 
in the publication of statistics. 

The advantage of imiformity in statistical methods is readily 
seen. As pointed out by Dr. Eutter in his report upon this subject 
to the United States section of the commission, statistical methods 
can be altered by administrative action without change of law, and 
a uniform classification may be adopted as a supplementary system 
without affecting the regular statistics published by each country. 
The Brussels classification is, of course, general in character, having 
only 186 items, as compared with 5,000 items in the tariff schedule 
of the United States. It is, however, clear that no prospect of uni- 
form customs classification will exist unless the statistical tariffs 
can be made reasonably uniform. 

The committee further accepted the suggestions made by Dr. 
Vazquez, the Uruguayan delegate, that a scientific nomenclature be 
constructed for the tariffs of all the American Republics, together 
with a statement of all duties and surcharges both by items and in 
the aggregate. The value of a reliable compilation of this material 
would be unquestionable. With regard to uniformity of customs reg- 
ulations, the saving of time through the discontinuance of the less 
necessary formalities, and the reductioh of charges imposed upon 
merchandise in transit were the chief objects of the report. The rec- 
<ommendations of the Fourth Pan American Conference in Buenos 
Aires in 1910 with reference to consular certificates and invoices 
^ere accepted practically without change. The obligation to secure 
action is consequently all the more heavily incumbent upon the 
central executive council. Similarly, with reference to port charges, 
it was felt that nothing more could be done than ask for the greatest 
exercise of moderation in imposing harbor dues; beyond such a rec- 
ommendation the committee did not attempt to go, except to suggest 
that tonnage dues be computed on the basis of net registered tonnage. 

The program of the International High Commission in these mat- 
ters was thus clearly constructed. Regarding the recommendations, 
not so much from an international point oi view as from that of 

^ Both will be. found in part 2. 
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specific action on the part of the United States, this section ventures 
respectfully to suggest that the following action be taken : 

1. The Department of Commerce to publish the export and import statistics 
of the United States in accordance with the Brussels classification expressing 
all values in United States currency and in the American franc. 

2. Measures to be taken involving legislative action, if necessary, to secure 
the uniform adoption in this country of the standard manifest and invoice 
recommended by the conference. 

As for international action, we believe that the central executive 
council may expect practical results through : 

1. The construction by fiscal experts of a scientific schedule in as great detail 
as that of the United States as the basis of the nomenclature. 

2. Practical representations to the respective sections as to adoption of uni- 
form regulations and prescription of uniform documents. 

Fourth Committee. 

Topics : IV. Uniform regulations for commercial traTelers. 

VII. Extension of the process of arbitration for the settlement of 
commercial disputes. 

topic IV. 

The unrestrained local regulation of commercial travelers and im- 
position of taxes upon their operations has long formed an obstacle 
to the expansion of trade in Latin America, but until recently no 
definite action had been taken in the matter. The First and Second 
Congresses on Customs Kegulations, held in Paris in July, 1900, and 
in November, 1913, elaborated a "customs card," which was to be 
issued by customs authorities of the salesman's country and was to 
contain detailed information as to his business and the character and 
quantity of his samples. Supplementary coupons attached to the 
certificate were to provide for his entrance into the countries speci- 
fied or his departure therefrom. Both congresses acknowledged the 
necessity of completing the customs examination of samples within 
24 hours after arrival and the desirability of suppressing,, or at least 
consolidating and rendering uniform, all taxes and local fees. 

As was pointed out during the First Pan American Financial Con- 
ference, the fees imposed upon the operations of commercial travelers 
differ throughout the Central and South American Republics. The 
fees themselves are occasionally large, the periods of time for which 
licenses are valid are never very great, and the restrictions upon the 
activities of travelers are sometimes severe. This delegation advised 
that such regulations as were necessary be made as liberal as possible. 
It was urged that while cases may have occurred in which commer- 
cial travelers sought to circumvent the customs laws, in these days 
commercial houses select their traveling men with great care. The 
section, convinced that the facilitation of the activities of the sales- 
men would be beneficial for all parties concerned, ventured to sug- 
?:est the serious consideration of the certificate devised by the Second 
>ongress on Customs Regulations, to which reference has been made. 

Dr. Luis Zuberbiihler, of the Argentine section, presented to the 
commission an illuminating and compact report upon this subject, in 
which he analyzed the laws of all the commercial peoples of the world, 
and submitted a series of recommendations which met with the ap- 
proval of the commission. He declared that arrangements might be 
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made by treaty to federalize, consolidate, and reduce the license fees 
imposed upon commercial travelers, as well as to provide for the 
temporary admission of samples of commercial value subject to bond. 
The United States section notes with satisfaction that the practi- 
cal recommendations of this commission in this regard have already 
served as the basis for legislative projects in Argentina. The prep- 
aration of a standard form of treaty to secure similar legislation 
elsewhere will entail no difficulty and is under way. 

TOPIC VII. 

The other matter with which this committee dealt was also new 
to the program of Pan American conferences. Arbitration of com- 
mercial disputes is a subject to which attention has been drawn in 
recent years through the activities of the international congresses 
of chambers of commerce. The fifth of these congresses, held in Bos- 
ton in 1912, recommended that the United States call an interna- 
tional congress to organize an international court for the settlement 
of disputes between Governments and aliens. Excellent machinery 
for the settlement of such cases has, however, already been provided 
through the action of the Fourth International American Conference, 
held at Buenos Aires in 1910, in indefinitely extending the avail- 
ability of the convention on pecuniary claims adopted by the second 
conference in 1901-2, and temporarily renewed by the third in 1906. 
It is hoped that steps may be taken to secure the ratification of this 
convention. 

The Sixth International Congress of Chambers of Commerce, 
which met at Paris in the early summer of 1914, resolved that an 
international technical conference should be convened for the pur- 
pose of working out an international agreement on the arbitration of 
oommercial disputes. For some years the Cotton Manufacturers' 
Association of Italy and France had a practical arrangement of this 
sort, and in 1910 the Congress of the International Association of 
Publishers at Amsterdam agreed on rules for that trade. Conse- 
quently, the idea was reasonably familiar, and the sixth international 
conference formulated it to the extent of calling for international 
rules. The suggestion was even made that there be established, pre- 
sumably at The Hague, a permanent bureau to digest and publish 
the decisions of the chambers of commerce and to revise their arbitral 
procedure. 

On the basis of the work of the international congresses of cham- 
bers of commerce, in 1915, and at the suggestion of the Argentine 
delegation to the Pan American financial conference, negotiations 
were begun between the Chamber of Commerce of Buenos Aires and 
that of the United States. The agreement between these bodies, in 
effect from April, 1916, establishes the method of selecting arbitra- 
tors and the procedure of the arbitral boards, and is supplemented 
with rules for the disposition of merchandise during proceedings. 

The commission recommended the adoption of this agreement be- 
tween all American commercial organizations. It also urged meas- 
ures for the settlement of commercial controversies of an interna- 
tional nature, thus instructing the central executive council to effect 
more general ratification of the convention of 1910 on pecuniary 
claims. 
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Objections that this system is unworkable, that arbitral awards can 
not be enforced by the courts of the United States, and that in- 
dustrial technicians can not be turned into judges, are by no means 
insuperable. What is aimed at, and what is likely to be achieved, is 
the prompt examination and adjustment of disputes, with public 
registration of the decisions. Agreements that involve the credit and 
standing of any group of business men are likely to be effective. 
The commission urges, therefore, that the commercial aild financial 
communities of America lend their heartiest and most sustained sup- 
port to this praiseworthy movement for a direct, inexpensive, and 
expeditious method of settling commercial disputes. 

Fifth Committee. 

Topics: V. Patent, trade-mark, and copyright legislation. 

VI. Reduction and uniformity of postal rates; money-order and 
parcel-post facilities. 

topic v. 

No subject has been more frequently discussed in the international 
conferences of American States than the protection of industrial and 
literary property. As far back as the juridical congress of Monte- 
video of 1888-89, treaty drafts on patents, trade-marks, and copy- 
rights were studied, patent treaties of Paris (1883) 'and Brussels 
(1900) and the trade-mark treaty of Paris (1891). 

With reference to patents, the conference of 1910 was content to 
enunciate the general principles protecting the rights of inventors, 
and referred the signatory States for the details of their legislative 
form to the international treaties of 1883 and 1900. Provision was 
made for international registration of trade-marks at bureaus in 
Habana and Rio de Janeiro, and the complex question of priority 
of application for registration was regulated. For copyright regis- 
tration, the bureau system recommended by the conference of Rio de 
Janeiro was given up. The fourth conference sought to assure equal 
rights in all signatory States to applicants for copyright in any one 
of them. Eleven States, including the United States, have ratified 
this treaty. The most recent ratification, that of Costa Rica, has 
occurred since the Buenos Aires conference, and in part due to the 
recommendation there made.^ 

Early ratification of the three conventions of 1910 is necessary 
rather than desirable, as otherwise the situation with regard to 
patents is simple; nine States had ratified the convention, although 
not always enacting the necessary administrative legislation. Here, 
therefore, ratification of the convention and enactment of legislation 
making it effective is what is needed. With reference to copyrights, 
in addition to recommending ratification the section submitted modi- 
fications of the convention, proposed by representatives of the music 
publishing and motion-picture industries in the United States. As 
for trade-marks, it was brought out that some American countries 
grant protection to the person who first registers, and the formalities 
surrounding registration do not always adequately guarantee owner- 
ship, nor is the owner always able to recover possession by proving in 

^ At the same time Costa Bica has ratified the patent, trade mark, and pecuniary claims 
conyentioD of 1910. 
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court the fraud of the first claimant. The adoption of the treaty 
will correct this. 

Other delegations suggested changes in the conventions, espe- 
cially that of Chile, which pointed out the necessity of defining 
exactly the priority of registration as between trade-marks registered 
at either of the international registry bureaus of Rio de Janeiro and 
Habana and those registered in any one country, and the importance 
of more explicit restrictions on national registration as contrasted 
with that of the international bureaus. The Chilean delegate pro- 
posed that these matters be referred to the respective Governments 
for study and consideration at the Fifth International Conference 
of American States, to be held at Santiago de Chile after the war. 

The committee recommended the ratification of the- convention 
of 1910 and referred all modifications to the fifth international con- 
ference. The suggestion of Dr. Lobos, as to the renewal of the regis- 
tration of patents and trade-marks in the case of countries at war, 
was also approved. 

In accordance with the resolution of the committee, an inquiry is 
being pursued by the central executive council among those countries 
that have not yet ratified these conventions, with a view to learn the 
reasons for nonacceptance. Little difficulty will be experienced in 
putting the provisions of these conventions in effect in the United 
States, and, in fact, our law is now practically in accord with the 
convention. Congress, how^ever, would have to appropriate the money 
required under article 15 of the convention. With regard to copy- 
rights, the section believes that to same extent the recommendations 
of the committee can be realized by an informal agreement between 
the administrative officials of the several national copyright bureaus. 
If the exchange of registry entries between some of the copyright 
offices could be regularly effected there would soon me a more wide- 
spread recognition of the superior advantages of the system formu- 
lated in the copyright convention. The council is cooperating with 
the register of copyrights to this end. 

TOPIC VI. 

Like other subjects on the program of the International High 
Commission, the question of improved postal facilities is not new 
in American conferences. The conference of 1889-90 emphasized 
the need of adequate steamship facilities in connection with mail 
service. In recent years the reduction of rates has been the side of 
the question most discussed. The Fifth and Sixth International 
Congresses of Chambers of Commerce resolved in favor of the adop- 
tion of universal 2-cent postage. Naturally many of the American 
Republics for fiscal reasons can not go quite so far as they would 
like in reducing postage rates. An early agreement on this matter 
and studj^ of the possibility of improving money-order and parcel- 
post facilities were recommended by the commission. Improve- 
ments could be effected in the parcel-post system through the cor- 
rection of delays, the reduction of delivery fees, the introduction of 
the " cash-on-delivery " system, and the establishment of an equitable 
system of division of parcel-post receipts. Vigorous steps should 
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be taken to create an American system of money-order conventions, 
and various administrative problems of importance have to be solved. 
The best results could be achieved in these technical subjects by the 
esta'blishment of a permanent international postal union comprising 
one or more experts representing each country. In 1911 there was 
held at Montevideo a South American postal congress, which recom- 
mended measures for the improvement of the postal services of South 
America, and a second conference was to have been called for 1916 
to perfect the organization of an international postal bureau of the 
American Republics. Owing to the war the second conference was 
postponed indefinitely. The Uruguayan Government will announce 
the date and place after consulting the other interested countries. 

The conference of 1911 agreed upon an international bureau, em- 
powered to prepare conventions and to arrange their submission and 
the exchange of their ratifications, and, in general, to attend to the 
numerous administrative details that are certain to arise in an 
international union. The American Postal Union of Montevideo 
was intended to supplement and cooperate with the International 
Postal Union of Berne. In urging the establishment of this tech- 
nical body on a permanent basis our delegation pointed out that 
while "each of our Governments must attend to its own affairs 
and guide its postal system on a rational biasis in accordance with 
its own national needs" a permanent postal union could cope with 
the difficulties of transportation of the mails on land and sea which 
are due to the character and extent of our continent and which give 
rise to questions which rarely trouble the postal experts of Europe. 

The commission recommended the formal adherence to the postal 
congress of 1911 and the " transformation of the South American 
Postal Union into an American Postal Union," further expressing 
the hope that the postal conference may be held soon. 

While this Government was not represented at the postal con- 
ference of 1911, the Postmaster General of the United States recom- 
mends that the Post Office Department participate in the second 
postal conference, whenever called. It is to be expected, therefore, 
that these recommendations will be realized shortly, with much 
benefit to the American nations. 

Sixth Committee. 

■ 

Topics: VIII. International agreements on uniform labor legislation. 

IX. Uniformity of regulations governing the classification and 
analysis of petroleum and other mineral fuels with reference 
to national development policies. 

topic viii. 

The topics considered by this committee were proposed by the 
Uruguayan and Argentine Governments, respectively. With refer- 
ence to labor legislation. His Excellency, Pedro Cosio, the minister 
of finance of Uruguay, pointed out the difficulty in improving the 
conditions under which productive labor is carried on and urged 
the need of insuring general knowledge of the principles of labor 
legislation. In order that America may be the " land of promise " 
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he insisted that it must defend the laborer from excessive ho 
unfair wage conditions, and dangerous occupationa The w( 
man and workwoman must be assured, too, that society will 
abandon them if they fall sick from overwork nor permit then 
be reduced to starving or begging if they arrive at old age in p 
circumstances, and, that, finally, society will find sure means 
educating them and of aiding and encouraging them in their ; 
and legitimate aspirations. 

The commission was impressed by the general desire to coopei 
more effectively in protecting and strengthening the laboring pc 
lation of the Americas. As, however, an international labor com 
/ tion is not practicable now, the commission could only recomm 
that each Government enact progressive labor and social weli 
legislation and provide for systematic exchange of technical and 
tistical literature. 

The Department of Labor of the United States and similar 
partments in Latin America might easily exchange all their publ 
tions; and the system could be extended so as to include all c 
bodies interested. The publication of the Pan American Union 
possibly serve to make better known the work accomplished in 
field in the United States and in Europe ; and legislative and ex< 
tive commissions, as well as organizations of the character of 
American Society for Labor Legislation, will wish to cooperate \ 
tixG Pan American Union. Thus, those countries whose econc 
and industrial conditions give sufficient promise of sustained pu 
interest in this subject, may soon avail themselves of the excel 
procedure devised by the International Labor Association for 
conclusion of international labor agreements. 

TOPIC IX. 

The report of the Argentine delegation on the ninth topic emj 
sized the economic interest of the American Nations in tneir suf 
of mineral fuels. Recent Argentine le^slation indicates an ei 
to establish a comprehensive national policy. The report closes ^ 
the following observations, which it is interesting to compare \ 
views recently expressed in the United States : 

If mines are owned by the State and leased to citizens or to foreigners i 
limited or indefinite period, if public interest in the exploitation of these n 
calls for an outlay of capital and of labor without reference to nations 
and if, on the other hand, it is universally recognized that whatever jud 
theory may be adopted as to the ownership of this property, its complete 
nomic development has a direct bearing upon the industrial progress of 
continent, upon maritime traffic, and upon the well-being of the consul 
classes, why can we not prepare an international agreement that will en( 
age an active exchange of vievi's on the results achieved by each of our nati 
Is there any advantage in making uniform our laws and administrative met 
which are best calculated to secure the prosperity of each republic— that 
say, the prosperity of all America? If the answer be "yes" I can not 
why we exclude the regulation of mineral fuels from this beneficial unifori 
especially when it Is not a question of Ignoring the peculiar circumstance 
interests or sovereignty of any of our republics, but rather of stimulating 
development of the natural resources of all of them so as to facilitate 
widest possible exchange and use of these resources and to furnish at 
rates the transi>ortatlon required for such exchange. 
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The commission heartily agreed with Dr. Lobos, and in its resolu- 
tion recommends that all the Governments take appropriate action 
to supply the section of commerce, customs, and statistics of the Pan 
American Union with the material necessary for the preparation 
of an authoritative and detailed report on the legislation of the 
American Republics with reference to the development of mineral 
resources. Greater uniformity of such legislation is to be aimed at. 
The report will study the technical methc^s of analysis and classifi- 
cation of mineral fuels officially in use and contain an authentic 
official record of the character and extent of the chief deposits of 
mineral fuels. 

A similar aim is expressed in a resolution adopted by the Second 
Pan American* Scientific Congress held in Washington, December 
27, 1915, to January 8, 1916. Article 37 of the resolutions of this. 
Congress recommends: 

(a) A compilation be made according to 'a definite plan of the mining laws 
of the American Republics, not only in their original languages, but also in 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, and English translations, as the case may be, 
with a view to the reciprocal Improvement of the laws of each of the American 
Republics. 

(5) The several American Governments appoint a committee to consider the 
uniformity of mining statistics and to make recommendations to their respec- 
tive Governments in order t<5 systematize, simplify, and standardize such 
statistics. 

As set forth in the commentary upon this resolution (pp. 121-126 
of the final act of the Second Pan American Scientific Congress, 
Washington, 1916), there is much duplication in statistical work as 
well as a lack of uniformity in the data used by statisticians and 
analysts, and an international committee was suggested for the 
solution of this question. Similarly the scientific congress felt that 
slight improvement of the mining laws of the different countries 
could be hoped for unless a detailed compilation of these laws in all 
languages spoken in America could be put before those most inter- 
ested and most competent to criticize. 

Technical work of this character is both slow and expensive. It 
is doubtful whether the section of commerce, customs, and statis- 
tics of the Pan American Union can realize to the fullest extent the 
recommendations made at the Buenos Aires conference, but with 
the help of such an appropriate organization as the Pan American 
joint engineering committee it might accompli^ much of real value. 
With the exchange of information and the more intimate knowledge 
on the part of all our nations of the most scientific and progressive 
measures adopted by any of them we uislj be not too sanguine in 
hoping for the conclusion of constructive international agreements 
of the character suggested by Dr. Lobos. 

While other conferences have dealt with maritime transportation,' 
the Pan American railway, or with postal facilities and cable rates, 
no previous international gathering has tried to arrive at a com- 

!rehensive and constructive public policy on these matters. The 
ntemational High Comftiission was able to arrive at a concrete 
program of international cooperation in this fundamental group of 
subjects. 
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Seventh Committee. 

Topics: X. Necessity of better transportation facilities between the . 

can Republics. 
XII. Telegraph facilities and rates; the use of wireless telei 
for commercial purposes. 

TOPIC X. 

* 

The First Pan American Conference of Washington deplon 
lack of adequate steamship facilities (S. Doc. 174, 61st Conj 
sess.), and successive conferences deprecated the inaction ( 
American Governments in this regard, declaring that only vij 
the part of any one of the American Governments was nee( 
. secure the cordial cooperation of all of them. At the financia 
ference of Washington in 1915 this was the chief topic of in 
Equally sustained attention has been given to transportation f r< 
beginning of the commission's work. While it was appreciate 
in each of the Republics the problem of transportation present! 
particular aspect due to local needs and national policies, it was 
that the way would be clear for a definition of a general pol 
international cooperation. 

The sense of the entire commission seemed to be that on 
United States had the resources adequate to carry out the gi 
task of rendering the Western Hemisphere independent of I 
for its carrying trade. The resolution on this point reads : 

That, Inasmuch as the United States are at this time in a position to 
of superior resources in meeting the need of an international merchant : 
such cooperation as the resources of each country will permit ought to be 
by the other American nations. Whether this action takes the form of 
supplied or ships operated by their Governments or is based upon a trac 
Involving private capital, their cooperation should be of such a charactc 
assure the immediate and practical realization of a service imperati> 
quired by the economic situation of the continent. 

Argentina had never hesitated, Dr. Lobos declared, in movi 
adoption of the resolution, to supplement the insufficiency of | 
capital with an adequate outlay of national resources in or 
assure economic security and the development of commerce, 
was true, and no less emphatically, of the other Republics whic 
face the same pressing problem. 

The United States are to-day holding out to us the solution of the p 
It is but natural that they should have the right to select the most p 
formula; it is equally natural that we should refrain from further n 
since the United States have elected to solve this problem in order to i 
their accurate appreciation of the conditions now existing in America 
manifest the energy with which they will deal with the situation in sucl 
as to promote the prosperity of the other American nations. * * * t 
•mlttee on maritime transportation. In accordance with the resolution 
Fourth International Conference of American States, and bearing in mii 
ent conditions, is convinced that the establishment of two steamship 11 
tween New York and Valparaiso and intermediary points, on the one ha 
between New York and Buenos Aires and intermediate points, on the oth( 
Is a pressing need. The committee realizes, too, that the bill providing 
Investment of $50,000,000 by the Government of the United States in this 
receiving the approval of public opinion and of the several Governments. 
It is a measure which in no sense precludes other Republics from re 
proportionate assistance in solving the problem. * * * Extraordins 
ditions call for extraordinary measures. 
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The Brazilian minister of finance, His Excellency Dr. Joao Pandia 
Calogeras, supported the resolution, although he stated that he was 
not expressly authorized to speak on the subject of improved trans- 
portation facilities. He nevertheless felt it incumbent on him, for 
several reasons into which it was not necessary to enter, to say that 
Brazil to-day controls the greater part of the transportation between 
Brazilian ports and several portions of North and South America. 

Any action taken by the conference to solve the serious transportation prob- 
lem will find the situation in Brazil sufficiently advanced to allow the immediate 
undertaking of work. The present situation is so serious that I do not exag- 
gerate when I say that Brazil and all the other American Republics are practi- 
cally in the position of beleaguered towns, and we shall not hesitate to adhere 
to whatever proposals are advanced by the other delegates. 

The proposal of the United States delegation, he said, had the 
most cordial approval of the Brazilian Government. He further be- 
lieved that the terms of the committee report were such as to embrace 
any practical solution, not only that embodying two Pan American 
lines but also that suggested by the Chilean delegation. 

The passage of the act creating the United States Shipping Board 
enables the United States Government to correct a situation that was 
rapidly growing worse; and once the shipping is available, it will 
dinainish the danger of constantly higher rates between South Amer- 
ica and the United States. These rules militate seriously against our 
manufacturers in the purchase of raw material which have long been 
available to European manufacturers at lower cost, because of the 
cheaper facilities for transportation. Naturally, it has been corre- 
spondingly difficult to compete with Europe in supplying Latin 
American markets. The effort of our Government to offer a remedy 
for this serious situation will no doubt contribute largely to the im- 
provement of our commerce with Latin America. 

The seventh committee dealt likewise with railway transportation- 
The completion of the Intercontinental Railway, connecting North 
and South America, is now more than ever essential to the successful 
development of North and South America with the completion of 
the Panama Canal and the impetus thereby given to trade. Since 
the second international conference of 1902 the permanent Pan Amer- 
ican railway committee in Washington has directed the completion 
of the surveys necessary to link up various national railroads into the 
Intercontinental system. The constructive character of this under- 
taking, which was discussed for over 25 years, has been guaranteed 
by the hearty interest of men foremost in the industrial world of 
North and South America. 

A resolution calls for the appointment of new engineering units by 
the pennanent committee in Washington for the purpose of making 
" tedinical surveys and economic studies necessary to determine the 
route, the cost of construction, volume of trade, and probable revenue 
of the lines completing the Pan American Railway." It is unlikely 
that the cost of this technical survey would be great ; and this section 
respectfully recommends that the permanent Pan American railway 
committee be requested to estimate the cost, and that the Congress be 
asked to appropriate the sum necessary to carry this work to comple- 
tion. Only when the survey shall have been terminated can private 
capital be encouraged to undertake the task of building the connect- 
ing links of the Pan American Railway. 
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AYe further wish to draw attention to the fifth clause in the rei 
tion of this committee reading as follows : 

That States contiguous to each other and traversed by international 
roads establish mixed boards to study the rates, railroad regulations, and 
•customs agreements as may be required because of the international char 
•of these lines. 

The central executive council of the International High ( 
mission will discuss this important matter with the several seel 
and endeavor to secure the establishment of the commissions re< 
mended. 

TOPIC xn. 

The commission considered solely the general policy on telegra 
aJid radiographic communication, and formally approved the si 
tific studj of these topics by the radiographic conference to be 
in Washington under the joint auspices of the State and Navy 
partments. All that the commission wished to examine was 
commercial and legal side of these services, and the claim mad 
those operating them that all the reductions have been made thai 
volume of business will warrant at this time. Government polic 
the ownership or operation of telegraph and radio telegraph < 
panics was also open to discussion. While there has been an a| 
ment among the American Governments that, for obvious reasor 
security, the ownership of such companies should not pass i 
American hands, there has been a diflFerence of opinion whe 
ownership should be vested exclusively in governments or permi 
to remain in the hands of individuals. 

The desirability of a uniform international telegraph rate foi 
American Eepubli/3S was urged by the Argentine delegation, w 
pointed out the efforts made by the Argentine and other Governm 
to secure uniformity of domestic rates. The domestic rates of Ar 
tina have been extended by formal conventions (with Urugua 
1899 and Chile in 1903) to some of her neighbors whenever 
participate in the transmission of messages. While this system m 
entail losses, it was emphasized whenever the companies of more 1 
two countries took part in the transmission of a message such 1( 
would not be the primary consideration if they were controUec 
their Governments. Nevertheless, a consistent basis must be fc 
for the profitable transmission of messages over great distances, 
such a basis Dr. Echague, of Argentina, found in the " Euro| 
system" established by the International Telegraph Conventioi 
1875 ; and he recommended the adoption of this system for land 
water lines wherever possible.^ 

The United States section advised the reduction of telegraph r 
and the extension of cable lines to serve regions now without ser 
or with inadequate service; in dealing with the radiographic si 
tion recommended safeguarding its control by the American Gov 
ments. Whether such control should mean more than regula 

^The European system establishes a single and uniform elementary transit rate 
a single and uniform elementary terminal rate ; these minimum charges, resped 
7 and 9 centimes, form the component parts of the total rate. In accordance with 
system small countries — Belgium, Switzerland, Portugal, Luicemburg, and Rouma: 
are permitted to reduce the units composing this rate, respectively, to 3i and 6 ceutJ 
while large countries, such as Russia and Asiatic Turkey, have been allowed to ic 
sates as high as 24 and 30 centimes, respectively, because of obvious difficulties. 
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and involve actual ownership was a matter outside the scope of the 
section's knowledge. On the other hand, it was doubted whether the 
service now owned and operated by Governments for naval purposes 
could be profitably used tor commercial traffic 

The commission incorporated the views of the Argentine and 
United States delegates in its recommendation, that a definite gov- 
ernmental policy be adopted looking to an international telegraph 
and cable rate convention, based on the European system. Further- 
more, it is urged that wherever possible the Governments of Amer- 
ica should control telegraphic and radio communication and refrain 
from granting new concessions. The chairman of the United States 
delegation pointed out that conditions in the United States were 
so distinct from those obtaining in other countries that these recom- 
mendations could not be considered to apply to the question of tele- 
graphic communication in the United States. So far as Central and 
South America are concerned, the section feels that this recom- 
mendation expresses the view held in these Republics as to correct 
policy and governmental responsibility for the supervision of public 
utilities of vital importance for the promotion of national com- 
mercial interests. It hardly foreshadows an immediate action on 
the part of any Government, and merely emphasizes a spirit of vigi- 
lance and active participation in all matters of public interest. Tlie 
great work performed during so many years by telegraphic companies 
organized in the United States for the improvement of facilities 
between here and Central and South America, has not been over- 
looked by the section, nor shall we fail to bear in mind our responsi- 
bility for securing the most equitable and satisfactory treatment of 
all interests. Now, as ever, these companies are responsive to the 
real needs of commerce, and it is to be recorded with much satisfac- 
tion that since the meeting of the commission not only press rates 
but commercial rates have been substantially reduced. 

RESOLUTIONS PROPOSED AT GENERAL SESSIONS. 

A number of resolutions were brought up on the floor during the 
course of the conference, to which reference may be briefly made in 
this place. Several of these matters were requests for future action 
by the commission. Dr. Eduardo Jimenez de Arechaga proposed 
the holding of a special conference on the uniformity of maritime 
law and the law or marine insurance. The commission agreed that 
there might be advantages in undertaking an organized effort in this 
direction, and the subject will be taken up by the central executive 
council. Similar resolutions were presented with reference to the 
preparation by the International High Commission of agreements on 
the law of telegraphic drafts and remittances, and on the formation 
and operation of stock companies and the issue and circulation of 
their obligations. AH three topics come properly within the range 
and scope of the conmiission's activities, and it is the hope of this, 
section that under the guidance of the central executive council the 
^dews of most of the sections on these matters will have crystallized 
before the second meeting of the commission. 

Other resolutions were adopted which, while somewhat less directly 
bearing upon the work of the commission, are significant of the wide: 
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educational influence that such an international body mus 
evitably have. Dr. Guillermo Subercaseaux, of the Chilean dc 
tion, proposed a resolution on an international bibliographical r< 
*• in view of the difficulties at present encountered in obtaining \ 
published in certain Eepublics of America." Such a review t" 
contain accurate bibliographical information such as the title, 
and date of publication, publisher's name, price, etc. The s€ 
learns with much pleasure of the proposed establishment of si 
review under the direction of the Ateneo Nacional of Buenos 1 
in consequence of a recommendation of the historical congress 
at Buenos Aires in July, 1916. To the request of the central e 
tive council that every possible assistance be given this enter 
the United States section responds most heartilv, and hopes tha 
Librarian of Congress and other directors ox learned institu 
will cooperate with those interested in the new review, so as to 
it in the fullest sense Pan American. 

The Uruguayan delegation proposed the establishment of p< 
nent expositions of the products of the United States in the les 
cities of South and Central America, as well as similar institutic 
the United States for the permanent exposition of the produ( 
Latin America. All of these institutions would be under the pa 
age of the respective Governments. The resolution was secc 
by the chairman of the United States delegation and met wit 
hearty approval of the commission. The section feels that a r 
ment of this character should be encouraged by official suppor 
it would certainly serve to develop commercial relations betwee 
American nations. 

The chairman of the United States section presented a resol 
on the study of Portuguese, Spanish, and English in all public 
tutions of learning throughout the continent. Realizing that 
years of patient propaganda will be required if we are to insui 
practical study of these languages, this delegation felt that the 
mission might lend its sanction to the movement for more thoi 
instruction therein. The great interest that has recently deve! 
in the United States in Spanish and Portuguese will be prodi 
of great benefit to our commercial and financial relations, an 
feel that it is incumbent upon the educational authorities to see 
this interest not only shall not decline but that it shall act 
increase. It was in this spirit that the recommendation was 
sented and adopted. 

The last matter of this character with which the commission 
was a resolution presented by his excellency the minister of fii 
of Uruguay on the Second Pan American Financial Confei 
Dr. Cosio's resolution reads as follows : 

Resolved^ That it is highly advantageous that a Pan American financis 
ference of the character of that held in Washington in 1915 meet ever 
years; that the next Pan American financial conference take place in 11 
Washington, the exact date to be agreed upon subsequently among the vi 
Governments, upon the initiative of the central executive council of the 
national High Commission ; that the ministers of finance of all the cou 
of the American Continent be urged to attend, in view of the fact thj 
financial questions there to be discussed constitute the most important 
lems of these conferences, and in view, also, of the fact that the presei 
these ministers is conducive to the more effective carrying out of the resol 
adopted. 
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Dr. Cosio declared that it would be a real check to the development 
of commercial relations if a second financial conference were not 
held. The financial conferences, he urged, should be held in Wash- 
ington in order that the largest number possible of merchants and 
bankers of the United States could have an opportunity to mingle 
with the business men and financiers of Central and South America. 
The purpose of the financial conferences is distinct from that of the 
International High Commission. The latter is concemd with finan- 
cial studies and regislative reform, while the former is a gathering 
of financiers and merchants for the facilitation of wider acquaintance 
and for generej discussion of the important problems that are more 
concerned with trade and banking practice than with official action. 
The International High Commission would, of course, continue to 
maintain close connection with the conference, regularly reporting 
on the work accomplished and outlining its future plans; in the 
words of the chairman of the section in his address on this subject: 

The work of the International High Commission will be the connecting link 
between the successive Pan American financial conferences which, for my part, I 
earnestly hope may become a part of the permanent policy of the American 
States. If such a financial conference shall be held every two years, with the 
International High Commission as the intermediate working body to carry into 
effect the conclusions of. these conferences, we wiU no longer live in the realm of 
theories, but will make practical results of every conference certain. 

The program of the jfinancial conference would always be made up 
on the basis of careful consultation with the central executive council. 
On the other hand, the financial conference would, from time to time, 
find appropriate cause for suggesting new topics for the program of 
the commission. In view of these considerations, the commission 
heartily adopted the resolution proposed by Dr. Cosio. 

The section wholly agrees with the words of the Secretary of the 
Treasury with reference to this resolution at the time of its presenta- 
tion, that it "fits in with the general plan upon which we are,p>ro- 
ceeding. * * * ^/^Q shall be very happy to have another meeting 
of the Pan American financial conference at Washington, and as 
many meetings as you may wish to attend." As this is a matter 
officially within the province of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
section as a whole does not consider itself authorized to make a 
definite recommendation. We desire, however, merely to record our 
sincere belief that great advantages will accrue from the holding of 
a second financial conference at an opportune time. 
Respectfully submitted. 

W. G. McAdoo, 

Chairman. 
John H. Fahey. 
Duncan U. Fletcher. 
Arch. Kains. 
Andrew J. Peters. 
Sam. Untermyer. 
Paul M. Warburn. 
The President, 

The White House^ Washington. 
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Act of Conobess Approved Febbuaby 7, 1916. 

AN ACT To provide for the maintenance of the United States section of the International 

High Commission. 

Be it enacted by the 8enate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the appointment of the nine 
delegates by the Secretary of the Treasury to represent the United States In 
the proceedings of the International High Commission, to be held in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, during the year nineteen hundred and sixteen, in accordance 
with the action of the First Pan American Financial Conference held In Wash- 
ington during the year nineteen hundred and fifteen, pursuant to the provisions 
of an act of Congress, approved March fourth, nineteen hundred and fifteen, 
entitled "An act making appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular Serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and sixteen," be, 
and the same is hereby, approved and confirmed ; such delegates shall be known 
as the United States section of the International High. Commission, and shall 
cooperate with the other sections of the conmiisslon in taking action upon the 
.reconamendations of the First Pan American Financial Conference; and the 
President is authorized to fill any vacancies that may occur in the United 
States section of said international commission. 

For the purpose of meeting such actual and necessary expenses on the part 
of the United States section of the commission as may arise from its work 
and investigations, or as may be incidental to Its attendance at the meeting 
of the said International High Commission, the sum of $40,000 is hereby ap- 
propriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, to be imme- 
diately available, and to remain available until expended. 
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List of United States Delegates and Theib Committee Assignments. 

Hon. W. G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, chairman. 
John H. Fahey, Esq. Hon. Andrew J. Peters. 

Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher. Samuel Untermyer, Esq. 

Hon. Archibald Kains. Hon. Paul M. Warburg. 

committee assignments. 

Committee on the establishment of a gold standard and on Improved bank- 
ing and credit facilities : Messrs. Kains and Warburg. 

Committee on negotiable instruments and on conditional sales : Messrs. Unter- 
myer and Warburg. 

Committee on uniform customs regulations and classification of merchandise : 

Mr. Peters. 

Committee on uniform regulations for commercial travelers and on arbitra- 
tion of commercial disputes : Mr. Fahey. 

Committee on patent, trade-mark, and copyright legislation and on postal 
facilities: Messrs. Fletcher and Untermyer. 

H. Doc. 1788, 64-2 3 33 
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Oommittee on uniform labor legislation and on the exploitation of n 
resources: Messrs. McAdoo and Peters. 

Committee on transportation facilities and on telegraph and wireless 
munication: Messrs. Fletcher and McAdoo. 
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Addbess or His ExcellencJt Ytcfroarso de Ia Plaza, President of i 

Argentine Republic. 

Excellencies and Members of the International High Commission 
a very great pleasure to meet you here to-day, and on behalf of the Ars 
people to extend to you a most cordial greeting. We welcome you with 
ments of friendship and sympathy as representatives of the Republ 
America, to which we are bound by ties of blood or by considerations of j 
regard. 

The mission on which you have come is a most gratifying one, in t 
affords us the opportunity to honor such distinguished guests. It Is inter 
too, because of the important matters that will claim your earnest attem 

It is, gentlemen, indeed comforting to our nobler sentiments that 
midst of the conflict which is drenching Europe in blood and bringing 5 
in is train, it should be granted us to witness this splendid gathering < 
resentatives of young and vigorous nations. You meet to deliberate 
calmness on subjects designed to facilitate, coordinate, and strengthen, 
as possible, the mutual relations of the republics in the economic field j 
all those activities of such vital necessity to their full development. 

You are undertaking a vast plan of progress, harmony, and good will 
nations, the majority of which are descended from a common stock, and 
which are contributing their best efforts to the work In hand. The s 
Pan American congresses, the Pan American Union at Washington, the 
Pan American E^lnanciai Conference, and this International High Comni 
organized by the happy initiative of the Government of the Ignited 
through the Inspiration of the eminent statesman, the Hon. W. G. 'SI 
Secretary of the Treasury, all bear testimony to this fact. 

The Increasing complexity of modern life tends to extend Industrh 
commercial activities along lines heretofore unkno\vn when human em 
had not reached the height of development it has now attalne<l throuj 
diffusion of knowledge and the advance of science. This fact holds o 
hope — and It Is no idle dream — that you will find solutions consonant wi 
great purposes that animate your every action. 

It Is not out of place to recall here that the first Pan American con^ 
awakened suspicion among the nations of Europe. They supposed th 
purpose of these gatherings was exclusive and that they tende<l to lin 
commercial relations of European powers. Other misgivings, as unt'oun< 
this, also arose, only to.be at once di^)elled. 

Just as America has its own history, so it has its own common idea 
aspirations, Its ties of blood, of government, and of liberty. What more nj 
then, that, while not resorting to any exclusive policies nor attempting t< 
an International law different from that of other nations, an effort sho 
made to harmonize all these conditions peculiar. In law and in fact, 
continent of America, as a means of securing the blessings of i)eace, frier 
and progress, which constitute the supreme longing of all cultured peoph 

When I contemplate a gathering such as this, with representatives fi 
many different countries, I seem to hear a mysterious voice confirming n 
sentiment that the great destinies of America are fortunately not envelo 
the mists of hidden danger, but enlightened by noble ideas of justice am 
will. 

Permit me, then, to felicitate you most warmly on the lofty and nob! 
poses of the mission you are about to undertake, inspired by sentime 
frank and loyal solidarity. 

In reiterating my sincere welcome, gentlemen, I voice tlie hope tha 
labors will be fruitful in good results; and on behalf of the Argentir 
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in my own name I beg that yon will convey to the nations and Governments 
you so worthily represent a most cordial greeting. 
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Address of His Excellency Francisco J. OLtVEB, Minister of Finance of the 

Argentine Republic. 

Gentlemen : At this solemn moment of formally openiAg our sessions I am 
not content to follow the parliamentary rules of the conference and use the 
title of delegates, but, voicing the sentiment animating us all, I beg you to 
permit me to address you as " Fellow citizens of America." 

The sincere words of greeting of the President of the Republic make super- 
fluous any further welcome to our country, for he has expressed the feeling 
of all Argentine citizens. It is, too, our earnest desire that the friendly rela- 
tions now established will endure after the close of our sessions, and that your 
all too brief sojourn will not only fulfill the aims of this commission but will 
also leave grateful and lasting memories. 

The solidarity of the Americas Is dally assuming a more practical and defi- 
nite shape. Following the 'footsteps of the first idealists, there came the Pan 
American congress which brought our nations in touch with one another in 
renewed efforts to direct their energies for their mutual advantage. But the 
soil was not yet ready to receive this new seed. Vexatious frontier litigation 
kept sister nations apart, methods of communication were ineffective and haz- 
ardous, and capital, that magic motor which turns the wheels of progress, was 
insufficient and timid. 

The sky has now cleared, and territorial disputes have given way to equitable 
agreements. All the American Republics have accepted the principle of arbi- 
tration and have been able to bring to the task of their political and economic 
development the energies which they formerly employed In watching fancied 
enemies. The rapid accumulation of capital Is now an established fact In our 
countries, and especially In that of our eldest sister, the United States of Amer- 
ica. She was the first to complete her Internal economic development and to be 
in a position to lend the creative power of her capital to others. She has now 
crowned her solid Industrial organization with the Federal reserve act, substi- 
tuting cooperation and centralized control of the credit resources of the Nation 
for a wasteful and uncoordinated banking system that almost resembled 
anarchy. 

The liberal but vague aspirations of the first Pan American conferences pre- 
pared the way for the financial conference of Washington, which was the result 
of a new economic situation and of the need of directing the fraternal senti- 
ments of the American nations along more mutually beneficial lines. But even 
these endeavors have embraced too extended a program, and a more rapid 
means of attaining effective economic union was sought. There was accord- 
ingly created, by virtue of a resolution of the First Pan American Financial Con- 
ference, the International High Commission. 

While other forces labor to win for our beloved America the sacred palla- 
dium of the freedom of the seas and the maintenance of neutral rights, It Is 
incumbent on us to clear the way for the economic union of America — that lofty 
conception hitherto unrealized because of the lack of physical means and the 
peculiar differences In the national and local legislation of our countries. 

The creation of a merchant marine is a task that will require many years 
and the expenditure of enormous capital. But our great American Continent 
can no longer remain subject to the Interruption of the means of transportation 
of its citizens and of the exchange of its products and ideas. To-day it Is sub- 
ject to the convenience and combinations of other peoples who have no share In 
Its interests or purposes. If the present situation holds any lesson for us, it Is 
the necessity that each American Republic shall develop as large a mercantile 
marine as Its resources will allow, so as to cooperate fittingly in furnishing 
transportation for the products of our labor and for the goods which we need in 
our economic and industrial life. Each Republic will, of course, settle this 
problem as It deems best. Fortunately, fiowever, the products of our wealthy 
America can be harvested at different seasons of the year; and this happy 
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circumstance will facilitate cooperation. Incidentally, we should look 
development of our fuel resources and to the unification of legislation. oi 
mercial paper and on customs regulations . We must not fail to strive for 
form gold currency standard, nor ought we to overlook other every-day b 
portant factors such as banking facilities and uniform regulations for co 
cial travelers. In the winged Mercury of John of Bologna, art had alrea* 
mortalized the essential attributes of commercial activity, youthful eneri. 
prompt decision. But the conflicting national laws have gradually s 
stacles in the way of those whom we may call the boy scouts of commerce 
us place our products in markets where they will be bought and where w 
buy what we need ; only thus shall we advance the cause of civilization. £ 
tells us that the wings of Mercury have ever borne civilization aloft. 

Other important matters will arise from our discussions, such as the el 
organization of the consular service of each country ; nor should we for? 
question of the great intercontinental railway which received so much att 
in the first Pan American congresses. This work has been realized ir 
and its importance has in no way been lessened by the opening of the P: 
Canal, as the means for transportation by land and sea serve different im 
and needs, and where these are common to both they complete and hari 
them. 

Such are the principal problems that will be submitted to your learne 
sideration, and we sincerely trust that the deliberations of the Interna 
High Commission will result in unanimous action, so that your resolutioi 
be presented to your respective governments as the practical outcome < 
by all of them. 

The several sections should be of a permanent character so as to co 
the study of these and similar problems, and ought to keep actively in 
with one another ; thus they will speedily secure the practical realization 
recommendations of this conference. The press, the lecture platforn 
literary propaganda will be powerful auxiliaries in this work. 

Now, if this International High Commission can carry out even one fi 
of its vast program, it will have done great work; in addition these m< 
will contribute to American solidarity, because to know one another 
esteem one another, and this mutual esteem and trust form the nee 
medium for combined action. 

Happily, our policy of Pan American solidarity may easily be realized b 
we have no groups subject to foreign allegiance, no territorial ambitioi 
are our democracies prepared to embark on an armed struggle to add 
brilliance of any crown or dynasty. We have a common origin, our 
and aspirations are the same, our political institutions are cast in the adc 
mold of the bills of rights of Virginia ; and there seems little need for me 
that our aspirations for the political, economic, and cultural advances 
our peoples are based on the same fundamental principles. 

It Is both natural and just that we should endeavor to take advant 
these felicitous circumstances to develop still further the welfare < 
peoples. Nobody can feel alarmed at this policy of American concord i 
operation, since it will redound to the equal benefit of all. Again, the m 
and moral force presented by Pan American unity will not only be a 
in our economic progress, but It will also constitute one of the bulwa 
the rights of American Nations. 

Before closing this address, I must relate an Incident which slio^ 
cordial feeling with which our people received the advent of the di sting 
delegates from the American Republics. 

Desirous of providing a place of meeting which would be worthy of a i 
Ing of this importance, our chief magistrate requested the president 
senate to allow our sessions to be held in the chamber of 'that augusi 
As the senate is now in recess, its president communicated with all the s< 
who were absent from this city in their respective provinces, asking 
acquiescence in the request. All, without exception, not only gav^ 
courteous consent, but did so with expressions of enthusiasm for the w 
are about to undertake. The present inaugural session calls for a : 
ample dimensions, and the honorable speaker of the house of represer 
placed this hall at our disposal. But a difficulty arose. The law requir 
on this very day there should begin the counting of the ballots cast yei 
by the citizens of the Republic for presidential and vice presidential e 
This hall is exclusively reserved for the use of the electoral board, co 
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of eminent members of the judiciary. Informed of the circumstances, the 
judges hastened to smooth over all difficulties in order that this session should 
be held in this hall. They have accordingly interrupted their Important and 
delicate labors for this afternoon. It thus happens that by a happy coincidence 
the three constitutional branches of the government have united to render to 
the International High Commission the homage properly its due, because of 
its important functions and of the standing of Its members. 
I now declare open the session of the International High Commission. 



APPENDIX E. 
Address of Hon. W. G. McAdoo at the Opening Session, Apeil 4. 1916. 

Mr. Pbesident, Excellencies, and Gentlemen of the International High 
Commission : It is with Intense satisfaction and pleasure that the members of 
the United States section of the International High Commission find themselves 
in this beautiful and hospitable city, the capital of the noble Republic of 
Argentina, to join their colleagues of the International High Commission In a 
discussion of the vital problems that have brought us together. We are fortu- 
nate both In the time and place of this meeting — In the time, because the neces- 
sity for the measures we are trying to secure was never more urgent; and In 
the place, because the progressive and stimulating Ideals of the great people of 
Argentina have created a favorable atmosphere in which the objects of the 
commission's labors will be sympathetically nurtured and developed. 

What is the reason for the International High Commission? It Is the neces- 
sity for a continuing agency of a coordinating and directive character to 
accomplish, through the action of the several American States, the important 
reforms which for the past 25 years successive Pan American conferences have 
vainly recommended and to bring about unity of action concerning numerous 
questions which have been developed by the progress of the world and 
emphasized by the European war. 

The first Pan American conference was held In Washington In 1889 and 1890, 
the second In Mexico City in 1902, the third in Rio de Janeiro In 1906, the fourth 
In Buenos Aires In 1910, and recently the Pan American financial conference 
In Washington in 1915. Upon reading the proceedings of these great confer- 
ences, all brilliantly intellectual and interesting, one Is struck with the Immense 
educational value of their work and the soundness of their conclusions and 
recommendations. Many of the most important subjects on the program of the 
present International High Commission were clarified and simplified by these 
conferences to such an extent that the labors of this commission will be greatly 
lessened. Our predecessors discussed arbitration of boundary disputes, the 
general doctrine of the gold standard, the necessity for uniformity of customs 
regulations and classifications of merchandise, uniformity of laws respecting 
bills at exchange, trade-marks, copyrights, and patents, banking facilities, 
Improved ocean transportation facilities, the completion of an Intercontinental 
railway connecting the Northern and Southern Continents. Some of the new 
qnefltions we are to consider are those relating to bills of lading and warehouse 
receipts, arbitration of commercial disputes, stabilization of international 
exchange, exploitation of petroleum and mineral combustibles. Improved cable 
facilities, reduced cable rates, and wireless telegraphy, the need for unifying 
protective legislation in behalf of labor and laboring classes. So that we are 
not entering altogether upon original work in discussions that are before us. 

In spite of the highly educational work of these conferences, practical results 
have been small. After 25 years we have substantially the same problems ; they 
are still unsolved ; they remain a challenge to the constructive Intelligence and 
enterprise of all the people of the American States. 

What has been the chief reason for this failure? The answer seems clear. 
Not one of the conferences perfected an active organization under a central 
direction to continue the work In the Intervals and fight unremittingly for the 
removal of the difficulties which have stood In the way of that wholesome and 
extensive development of Inter-Amerlcan relations, commercial, social, and 
political, foreordained as the destiny of the American Republics. 

Resolutions of bodies of able and brilliant men are Inherently effective only 
when they arouse those tidal waves of human interest and enthusiasm which, 
by their very momentum, carry the Issues to success. It Is seldom that such 
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things occur. History records few instances of this sort, but it records many 
instances of achievement through per«(istent and intelUg€»ii:ly organized effort. 
The outbreak of the European war accentuated many of our croblems and. 
brought clearly home to the American Republics the danger of complete de- 
pendence upon the great European States for their economic development and 
commercial security. All of them, including the United States, faced at ttie 
beginning of the war possibilities of appalling disaster. That experience clearly 
shows the imperative necessity for closer relations between the American 
States themselves and a more enduring organization of their own life in order 
that they may work out their destinies, freed as far as possible from the 
dangers which constantly menace their economic development through Euro- 
pean complications. It was essential in these circumstances that the American 
nations should take measures for their own protection; that they should re- 
construct, as far as practicable, their commercial and financial relationships 
for the security of their own interests and the welfare of their people. It 
was not from any desire to take advantage of the misfortunes of the great 
nations of Europe, with which the ties of friendship and commercial intercourse 
have been so strongly developed. These ties must continue, not only because 
we desire it, but because we wish to serve Europe while we serve ourselves. 
To do this we must make ourselves so strong that when the smoke of battle has 
cleared and peace is restored to those stricken lands we may aid them as they 
have aided us in our time of need. 

While these are our purposes, we should not be blind to the fact that 
economic changes of a revolutionary character must follow the colossal conflict 
now in progress and force readjustments of international relationships through^ 
out the entire world. When this time comes the American nations must not 
be unprepared; they must begin now to shape their own future; they must 
take measures not only to secure their own interests, but to put themselves 
in position to relieve the heavily burdened nations of Europe of many demands 
they have heretofore made upon them. It stands to reason that the destruc- 
tion of capital and property and life during this great war will leave the con- 
tending nations prostrated for many years. During the time of their re- 
cuperation they will be unable to play the important part in the economic 
development of the American States which they have played in the past. The 
noblest concepts of duty and friendship dictate that we should help them when 
the time comes to bind up their wounds and repair their losses. The attempt to 
organize the resources of the American States Is conceived, therefore, in no 
selfish or unfriendly spirit. It is inspired by the highest motives of good will ; 
It proceeds from a noble purpose to marshal their resources and make them in 
the highest, degree available for the best service of mankind throughout the 
world. 

It was In view of these weighty considerations and the necessity for early 
and positive action that the Pan American financial conference was called to 
convene In Washington In May, 1915. It was the firm resolve of those who 
directed that conference that a permanent organization should be created and 
charged with the duty of carrying into effect its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. This International High Commission, appointed by each of the Amerir 
can States, Is the machinery devised by that conference for this purpose. The 
financial conference reafiirmed the necessity for action upon the various- sub^ 
jects which this commission Is here to discuss, but left It to- this- commission to 
suggest the necessary laws and urge their enactment by the Interested States. 

The work of the International High Commission will be the connecting link 
between the successive Pan American financial conferences which, for my 
part, I earnestly hope may become a part of the permanent policy of the 
American States.. If such a financial conference shall be held every two years, 
with the International High Commission as the intermediate working body 
to carry Into effect the conclusions of these conferences, we. will no longer live 
in the realm of theories, but will make practical results of every conference 
certain. The work of these financial conferences and of their adjunct, the In- 
ternational High Commission, is not of a diplomatic character. It does not, 
therefore, Involve any conflict with the diplomatic organization of the different 
States. Its problems are not political; they are distinctively financial and 
commercial, and these are not primarily the subjects of diplomacy. It follows 
as an Inevitable corollary that there Is no conflict between the Pan American 
Union and the Pan American financial conference, and the International High 
Commission. I am sure that I express the views of each and all of you when 
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I say that the Pan American Union is realizing the high purpose for which 
it was created in the most thorough and satisfactory manner. 

The importance of its contribution to international relations and to the 
service of interests of the most diversified types can not be exaggerated. This 
useful and splendid union is but in the infancy ot its career, and I am sure 
that its work, under the wise guidance of the diplomatic representatives of the 
Pan American States, will continue to serve in the highest degree the best 
interests of the American States in the field in which It labors. 

The United States section of the International High Commission has been 
established by act of the Congress and the necessary funds have been appro- 
priated to enable it to maintain its organization and do the work for which it 
was created. Presumably each country represented here has taken similar 
action with respect to its own commission. 

How should the commission itself organize most effectively? If I may be 
permitted to suggest, I would say that each section should have a permanent 
chairman and secretary, with headquarters in some convenient city, preferably 
the capital of its own country. These various sections should be coordinated 
and directed through a central organization, consisting of a president, a vice 
president, and a secretary general of the International High Commission itself, 
whose headquarters should be in the capital of the country of which such 
president, vice president, and secretary general are citizens. This central 
organization should be charged with the general direction of the work and 
keep in constant touch with each section of the International High Commis- 
sion. By this kind of cooperative effort we should endeavor to secure from 
the Governments concerned approval of the measures which may be agreed 
upon and recommended at the present session of the International High Com- 
mission. 

In the light of past experience and present necessity surely such reforms 
as are possible ought to be accomplished now, if they can be accomplished at 
all. They are so manifestly in the interest and to the advantage of each one 
of the American States that a determined effort should be made to secure 
prompt and conclusive action. Why should we, from indifference or neglect, 
continue laws, regulations, or practices which operate to the detriment of our 
respective countries? Why should we maintain barriers in the way of proper 
development of our trade and commerce when, by a mere stroke of the pen, 
so to speak, we can destroy them? Why should we diminish, if we do not 
actually prevent, the prosperity of millions of our fellow human beings in 
the various nations of the Americas because we do not permit that fair play 
of economic forces which, if released, would promote the prosperity of all ? 

These objects can not be attained In short order. Their very magnitude and 
complexity involve patience, persistence, zeal, and determination. What we 
seek is not impossible, as some pessimists insist. We have the power to make 
the seemingly Impossible possible, if we know what we want and are resolved 
to achieve it. Let us, therefore, gentlemen, devote ourselves with all of the 
energy, intelligence, and enthusiasm we can command to the benevolent tasks 
before us. Let us proceed with the unalterable determination to translate 
these conclusions into the law of our respective States. Let it not be said 
that we have failed, as our predecessors have failed, to secure the remedies 
after we have ascertained what the remedies ought to be. We have a great 
and inspiring opportunity to render a service of Incalculable benefit to all of 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere — ^an opportunity that appeals to the 
imagination, thrills the blood, and ennobles the thought. Let us determine 
our program and go forward with the inflexible courage and high purpose of a 
San Martin, a Bolivar, an Artigas, an O'Higgins, a Washington, and success 
can not escape us. 

Laws alone will not, of course, create commerce or bring prosperity, although 
laws alone frequently destroy commerce and prevent prosperity ; but beneficent 
laws will encourage commerce and contribute to prosperity by creating the 
conditions under which the individual may work with security of life and* 
property and engage In International trade without needless impediments. 
This being done, Individual initiative and enterprise must always be relied upon 
as the chief factor to do the rest. 

Trade between the peoples of the different nations of the earth rests upon 
the fundamentals of mutual confidence, good will, and respect. Nations, like 
individuals, find in the ties of friendship the best guarant>^ of peaceful and 
profitable Intercourse. Happily the fundamental of friendship already exists 
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between the American states, and we owe it to ourselves to reinforce that 
friendship with laws so harmonious that the citizens of our respective coun- 
tries may have the fairest and freest opportunity to cultivate the most Intimate 
relations with each other. 

When this Is done North American capital in abundance will seek opportunity 
to assist in the development of your wonderful resources. I imagine that the 
assistance of North American capital In your development will not be regarded 
as harmful to your interests. On the contrary, will it not be a helpful and 
conserving influence, beneficial alike to Latin America and to European investors 
in liatin America, if your development shall not be arrested or retarded for 
want of adequate capital? It Is because we wish to use the power and re- 
sources of our country to help our neighbors, and because by helping them to 
strengthen themselves we steadily approach the realization of that ideal of 
American unity which has been for generations the dream of statesmen of 
both continents, that we are striving to do what our President so nobly 
expressed in his speech to the Pan American financial conference in Wash- 
ington, May, 1915, when he said, " We are not trying to make use of each other, 
but we are trying to be of use to one another." This is the spirit of our 
national policy ; this is the very essence of international morality — the golden 
rule of international intercourse. 

The problem of ocean transportation, to which the Argentine minister of 
finance has referred, is beyond doubt of paramount importance. For many years 
the American nations have blindly ignored their economic security, if not their 
physical safety, by depending almost entirely upon foreign ships for transiwrta- 
tion of their deep-sea commerce. Now, when a great war involves the leading 
maritime nntlons upon whose flags they relied, they find themselves without 
the essential means of protecting their own interests. We must correct this 
situation. The American nations must quickly find the way of creating a 
merchant marine of ample proportions to secure forever their physical and 
economic safety. The completion of the missing links of the great interconti- 
nental railway is also of supreme importance, and should be considered an 
indispensable feature of inter-American policy. 

It is a significant and felicitous fact that the essential fundamental of 
friendship and mutual respect has always existed between the United States 
and the Latin-American Republics. With the exception of the War with Mexico 
in 1847, the great Republic of the north has been at peace with every Central 
and South American State from the beginning of their existence to the present 
time. 

The United States has consistently and unceasingly manifested deep interest 
In the w^elfare of the I^atln-Amerlcan Republics. This found its first expression 
in the Monroe doctrine, enunciated by one of our great Presidents not only for 
the protection of the United States, but for the preservation of the struggling 
Republics of the Western Hemisphere in the days of their infancy. 

More recently the Government of the United States has given fresh and con- 
vincing evidence of its friendly attitude toward and its high appreciation of the 
Latin-American States. In the unfortunate complications in Mexico we have 
accepted the friendly advice and assistance of the Republics of South America. 
It was the ambassadors of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile and the ministers of 
Bolivia, Uruguay, and Guatemala who, in response to the request of our Govern- 
ment, contributed so patriotically, unselfishly, and nobly to the effort to solve 
the Mexican problem with due regard to the rights of the nations and the 
interests of the people of suffering Mexico. 

These notable events have given new point and importance to inter-American 
relations. They have served to make more convincing and clear the attitude of 
the United States toward all the nations of the Western Hemisphere. They 
have reaffirmed those noble sentiments of friendship expressed by our great 
President In his speech at Mobile In 1913, and have given new emphasis to his 
statement on that occasion that the United States " will never again, seek one 
additional foot of territory by conquest." To this added force has been given 
by the recent declarations of our illustrious President and our distinguished 
Secretary of State in favor of mutual guaranties of the territorial Integrity 
and political independence under republican forms of government of every 
nation of the American Continent. 

With such guaranties we do not have to live in fear of each other; we do 
not have to suspect each other; we do not need to arm against each other, 
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because so long as there is assurance against loss of territory or Independence 
by any nation on this continent we can work out our destines in peace, undis- 
turbed by internal fear or external aggression. Contrast this with the state of 
affairs in unhappy Europe, where race oppressions, race hatreds, national 
wrongs, extending through the centuries, have created the disastrous conditions 
of mutual distrust and suspicion which have turned the leading nations into 
armed camps and precipitated the most colossal conflict In the history of time. 

It would seem as If In the very wisdom of God the American Continent was 
created as a refuge where men of all nations might. In the spirit of true fra- 
ternity, build new States, dedicated to liberty, justice, and humanity, as an 
example to the world of the regenerative forces of mankind ; where, freed 
from the passions and hatreds of centures, they may demonstrate the ability 
of man to live in peace and amity, exemplifying the loftiest Ideals of liberty and 
humanity, settling no disputes by the sword but by the light of God's justice 
alone, and developing a civilization which will fulfill the mission for which 
Christ died more than 1,900 years ago. God grant that our beloved America 
may realize this dream and stand, for time and eternity, as the exemplar and 
champion of International rectitude and honor. 

o 
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International High Commission, 

United States Section, 

Treasuby Department, 
WasMngton, D. (7., March, 2^ 1917. 

Sir: I beg to submit the attached appendix of documents to the 
Report of the United States Section of the International High Com- 
mission to the President of the United States. The report itself was 
transmitted by the President to Congress, and printed as House 
Document 1788, Sixty-fourth Congress, second session. 

The documents herewith submitted contain (1) Hsts of delegates 
and officials, (2) translations of the Journal of Sessions, and of the 
memoranda studied at the meeting of the International High Com- 
mission in Buenos Aires, April 3 to 12, 1916. 
Respectfully, 

•^ L. S. RowE, 

Secretary General, United States Section. 

Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 

United States Senate, Wa,shin0on. 
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BEPOBT OF THE FBESIDING OFFICEB, DB. FBAKCTSGO J. OLIVEB. 

Buenos Aibes, Jidy 9, 1916. 

His Excellency Viotorino de la Plaza, 

PresiderU of the Republic. 

Sm: The International High Commission held its first general 
meeting in this city from Apnl 3 to 12 last. After completmg the 
initial task of classifying and assembling the records, I now have the 
honor to hand your excellency a copv of the proceedings contain- 
ing the resolutions adopted; these will be submitted to me govern- 
ments participating in the conference. 

In May, 1915, there was held in Washington the First Pan American 
Financial Conference for the purpose, as set forth in the diplomatic and 
consular appropriations act of March 4, 1916, of ^'estabfishing closer 
and more satisfactory financial relations between the countries of 
Central and South America and the United States.' ' In response 
to this invitation, 43 Latin American delegates attended, while the 
United States was represented by over 200 leading citizens, among 
whom were high Government oflBicials, prominent bankers and busi- 
ness men. To a resolution imanimously adopted at this financial 
conference the International High Commission owes its legal status. 

Strictly speaking, this gathering, partook more of the nature of a 
conference than oi a congress, and it is in fact so termed in the bill 
to which reference has Sready been made. This happy initiative 
brought together leaders of the banking and business wonds of Amer- 
ica; Dluminating reports on the conditions and need for new capital 
in the participating countries were submitted, and the attention of 
the United States business men was focussed on the other nations of 
the continent. It was thus hoped that United States capital, which 
has only within recent years begun to seek an outlet' abroad after 
having contributed so enectively toward the stupendous industrial and 
commercial growth of the great Republic of the North, might be 
brought into touch with the immense undeveloped resources of the 
other American nations. 

It was soon realized that one of the greatest obstacles toward 
closer cooperation and harmony lay in the diversity of law, which 
underlay the expansion of all commercial and financial relations. A 
committee was accordingly named to consider the matter and to 
suggest the best means of harmonizing the laws of the several Amer- 
ican Republics. 

This committee's report was unanimously approved. It provided 
that each country should name a section of nme members, respec- 
tively, under the chairmanship of the minister of finance or secre- 
tary of the treasury. Each national section was to study its domes- 
tic, economic and financial legislation in an effort to harmonize it 
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with that of the other Repubhcs. On the completion of this prelim- 
inary work, delegates were to be appointed to attend the first general 
meeting of the commission. At the same time a list of subjects was 
(Jrawn up, to which, however, additions might be made; subsequenfly 
Buenos Aires was selected as the place of meeting 

This was set for April 3, 1916. On that day there assembled in 
this city representatives from all the American Republics, with the 
single exception of Mexico, which, though sympathizing with the 
movement, was unable for weU-known reasons to send delegates. 
In the case of the Dominican RepubUo, its delegates were owing to 
Tinf oreseen circumstances delayed, and did not arrive until after the 
close of the sessions. 

On the afternoon of the opening day, a formal session was held 
ih the haU of the Chamber of Deputies, at which your excellency 
ddUvered an address of welcome on behalf of the Argentine people; 
after this official ceremony, the work of the conference proper was 
begun. A complete list of delegations will be found in the volume 
of proceedings, as also the program as finally approved. 

X our excellency will doubtless remark the splendid achievement 
in the matter of xmiform legislation on bills of exchange and other 
negotiable paper. The several reservations contained in The Hague 
Convention and Rules of 1912 have been disposed of; and if the 
recommendations of the commission on this topic are carried into 
effect by the Governments participating in the conference, as is to be 
expected, the solution of a most important matter will have been 
reached, which would in itself more than justifv the meeting. 

The arbitration of commercial disputes, which received unanimous 
indorsement, has already been put into effect by the convention 
entered into between the Chamber of Commerce of Buenos Aires 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. It is reasonable 
to hope that this agreement will serve as a model for similar conven- 
tions between other American nations. 

The almost prohibitive license fees imposed by certain national and 
State authorities have constituted a serious obstacle in the way of 
fostering trade. I am to-day submitting to your excellency a bill to 
be presented to Congress, drafted along the lines recommended by 
the International Hi^ Commission. 

In the matter of uniform classification of merchandise to facilitate 
commercial transactions and furnish a basis for foreign trade statis- 
tics, certain general principles have been laid down which should 
bring about this desired result. A careful study of this subject was 
made, as well as of customs regulations, consular certificates, and in- 
voices and port charges, and much clarity obtained in these intricate 
matters. 

Finally, in its anxiety to find a satisfactory^ solution for this impor- 
tant subject, the International High Commission recommended the 
holding within the not too distant future of an international conference 
of specialists on this topic, at which a conscientious study would be 
xmdertaken of all the existing laws and regidations. In this way it is 
hoped to attain that degree of uniformity which will promote the 
commercial relations of the peoples of the American Continent. 

An agreement for common action was reached on the topics of 
postal rates and wireless commimication. As in the preceding case, 
the commission felt that the best results would be obtained through 
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expert opinion; it hence recommended the holding of such a con- 
ference. 

The establishment of a common monetary standard is a matter of 
the greatest importance to this continent. Any change in the 
monetary system of a coimtry calls for long years oi study oe'cause of 
the manj interests involved. It is not surprising, therefore, that an 
international gathering can not weigh the pecuhar conditions obtaining 
in each cotmtry nor remove the obstacles m the path of any settlement 
of this thorny question; it must accordingly confine itself to outlining 
a general pohcy to be followed by all American Republics in any 
future action in this field. The United States already enjoy stabiUty 
of currency, and the volume of their trade and banking operations 
has made their money familiar throughout the world. The majority 
of the other American Republics have not yet given definite form to 
their monetary standards. In this state of affairs, the committee 
believed that tne adoption of a money of account, equivalent in weight 
and fineness to one-nf th of the United States gold doUar, would fur- 
nish a common denominator for statistical purposes and a new stand- 
ard to be later adopted in the monetary legislation of the several 
countries. This recommendation is deserving of very careful con- 
sideration, as it may well form the basis for the solution of this vital 
problem. 

The present European war has shown that whatever nation has 
sufiicient transportation f acihties at its disposal is in a position to con- 
trol trade, fix rates, and in a word decree the prosperity or ruin of 
the producer. The lesson has been a hard one, which we should not 
fail to turn to account. This topic, however, involves capital and 
cooperation, and the recommendation adopted covers these particular 
points. 

The Final Act, comprising all the resolutions adopted, contains 
other important recommendations which are self-explanatory. 

What significance then for the American Republics has this first 
general meeting of the International High Commission ? 

The pohcy of Pan Americanism dates back many years. The first 
conference, which met in Washington in 1889, endeavored to carry 
out Blaine's hope to assemble delegates of the American Republics 
to discuss the best means to insure the peace of America. The suc- 
cessive conferences of Mexico City, Rio ae Janeiro, and Buenos Aires 
took up several other topics without, however, reaching any concrete 
results. They, furthermore, lost much of their momentum through 
the lack of a continuing body especially charged with working for the 
adoption of the resolutions. 

Tne most successful step taken by these conferences was the crea- 
tion of the Pan American Union, whose director general, Hon. John 
Barrett, that indefatigable apostle of Pan Americanism, has made the 
American nations known to one another and to Europe through the 
medium of the Bulletin of the Union, and has attained a measure of 
success which would have been impossible with the expensive and 
isolated propaganda of the several countries. The Pan American 
Union represents the consummation of a definite organization which, 
after many years of varied efforts, is being slowly outlined. 

The First Pan American Financial Conference at Washington con- 
fined its labors to economic and financial problems and created the 
International High Commission to work for uniformity of law and of 
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action by the American Republics in the economic and financial 
fields, where many problems press for immediate solution. 

The commission has in turn yarned a central executive council, 
with residence in Washington, as the directive body to bring about 
coordinated and continuous action. 

The proposed conferences on customs regulations and telegraphic 
and postal communications will seek to find a satisfactory solution 
of tnese problems, while it will be incumbent on the Governments 
interested to translate these resolutions into legislative action. The 
method of procedure is hence clearly outlined. From the merely de- 
claratory conferences on political subjects, on problems in the fields 
of finance and international law we pass to the JFinancial Conference 
of Washington, which was largely also declaratory. From this latter 
there emanated the International High Commission, charged with 
bringing about uniform legislation in the fields of commercial law 
and finance. This commission will undoubtedlv furnish projects of 
laws on technical matters which will form the basis for subsequent 
uniform legislation. 

The agreement between the Chilean and Argentine delegates as to 
the Transandine Railway shows how a gathering of this nature may 
be made the occasion for the settlement of questions* of a different 
nature pending between certain of the countries represented on the 
commission, and thus contribute to that general harmony which is the 
aim of all Pan American gatherings. 

The tendency, already manifest, toward restricting free competi- 
tion as a basis of future trade relations should cause no alarm to the 
American nations as it behooves the national sections of the Inter- 
national High Commission carefully to consider the consequences 
which this economic poUcy may bring to the countries of this 
continent. 

The importance of the aims and achievements of the commission 
is unquestionable when viewed from the standpoint of the results 
already accompUshed. But the first general meeting of the com- 
mission at Buenos Aires brought into evidence the svmpathy and 
sohdarity existing between the American Republics and the manifest 
desire to cooperate in such common action as shall assure the 
greatest good to their respective peoples. 

Neither during the course of the sessions nor at the committee ' 
meetings did the slightest difficulty or friction arise ; nor was the sus- 
ceptibility of any individual member or of any delegation in any way 
hurt. The spirit of cordiality which animated the assembly in which 
all the American delegations, pares inter pareSy ratified their solidarity 
of interests, their reciprocal esteem and respect, and their firm pur- 
pose to cooperate toward the common good, gives rise to the behef that 
{ust when the Old World is engaged in a mortal struggle there is 
)eing evolved in the New World a federation of all the American 
peoples. 

I have the honor to renew to your excellency the assurances of my 
highest consideration and respect. 

Francisco J. Oliver. 
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BBPOBT OF THE SECBETABY QENEBAL, DB. EMUIO HANSEN. 

Buenos Aires, May, 1916. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit a report on the work accom- 
plished at the first general meeting of the International High Com- 
mission and by the national section since its constitution down to 
the adjournment of the conference on April 12 of the present year. 

The national section was created in pursuance of a decree oi the 
department of foreign affairs on September 15, 1915. It was consti- 
tuted under the chairmanship of your excellency as minister of 
finance and with the following membership: Dr. Kicardo C. Aldao, 
Dr. Eduardo L. Bidau, Dr. Alfredo Echagtie, Dr. Eleodoro Lobos, 
Dr. Leopoldo Melo, Dr. Norberto Pifiero, Dr. Manuel M. Iriondo, 
and Messrs. Samuel Hale Pearson and Luis E. Zuberbtihler, with the 
undersigned as secretary general. The act creating the section 
charged it with the study of uniform legislation on biUs of exchange 
and other important topics. 

The oflBice of the secretary general of the International High Com- 
mission at Washington, of which Dr. L. S. Rowe was acting secretary 
general, was charged with communicating with the several national 
sections in the preparation of all details relating to the meeting of 
the commission, which was to convene in this city in the following 
November. In compUance with this mandate, the acting secretary 
general forwarded to the Argentine section, as well as to the other 
national sections, a tentative list of topics to be discussed at the 
meeting. 

The Argentine section had hardly been constituted when a com- 
munication was received from Washington suggesting that, in view of 
the brief time at the disposal of the several sections to prepare ade- 

Juately for the task, the meeting be postponed from November to 
.pril 3. On the receipt of a favorable reply from the Argentine 
Government the acting secretary general communicated this decision 
to the countries concerned. 

Three months prior to the convening of the conference the Argen- 
tine section requested from the other national sections an exchange 
of ideas as to the topics to be taken up at the forthcoming confer- 
ence. At the same time a formal invitation was extended to the 
ministers of finance of the American Repubhcs, pointing out the 
special satisfaction the Argentine Government v/ould feel in wel- 
comingsuch distinguished guests. The Ministers of Finance of Brazil, 
Chile, Ecuador, and Uruguay, and the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States were able to accept the invitation, while all the 
other ministers regretted their inability to be present, owing to 
pressing official duties. 

From January of the present year the organization of the con- 
ference was centrahzed in the office of the secretary general of the 
Argentine section. The formal invitations to attend the conference 
were transmitted through the department of foreign affairs, which 
also took charge of a large portion of the official correspondence. 

At the suggestion of the national section, the Argentine Govern- 
ment arranged that all attending delegates should be the guests of 
the nation, and this fact was promptly brought to the notice of the 
respective Governments. The invitation was accepted by all the 
American Republics, with the single exception of that oi Mexico, 
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which although in sympathy with the idea was unable to carry out 
its wi^hes in the matter owing to the lack of adequate means of 
transportation caused by the war. This same reason was responsi- 
ble for the fact that tne Gautemalan delegation and one of the 
Nicaraguan delegates arrived after the sessions had begun; while 
the delegate from the Dominican Republic was still more unfortunate 
in being delayed until after the comerence had closed. 

The delegations from the United States of America, Brazil, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Panama, and Venezuela came down the east coast; and 
those of BoUvia, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Nicaragua, and 
Salvador chose the west coast route, landing at Valparaiso and pro- 
ceeding across the Andes. The Paraguayan and Uruguayan delega- 
tions, owing to the proximity of these countries, experienced no 
difficulty in arriving. The Republics of Colombia^ Honduras, and 
Peru were represented by officials and leading citizens resident in 
this capital. 

The conference was accordingly inaugurated with the presence of 
delegates from all the American RepuoHcs, except the Dominican 
RepubUc, Guatemala, and Mexico; the inaugural session was attended 
by sixty-six representatives which number was later increased to 
seventy-three. 

The United States delegation made the journey on a cruiser which, 
after dropping the members at Montevideo, proceeded around the 
Straits oi Magellan. The Argentine Government accordingly sent 
a warship to escort the river steamer on which the delegates were 
arriving to our shores and named a committee of members of the 
nationS section, composed of Messrs. Aldao and Pearson, to welcome 
them. The assistant secretary of the Argentine section, Senor 
Agustin Munoz Cabrera, was sent to Mendoza to receive the dele- 

fates arriving over the Transandine Line, and the governor of the 
rovince of Mendoza was requested to extend them a cordial welcome. 

The first delegations to arrive were granted a private audience by 
the minister of finance in his capacity as chairman of the Argentine 
section, but this procedure was not possible in the case of those arriv- 
ing on the very eve of the conference. 

The list of topics, approved by the Argentine section and communi- 
cated to the adhering countries, comprised the ten subjects sub- 
mitted by the ofiice of the Acting Secretary General at Washington, 
with three topics added by this section. 

The program as finally approved was as f oDows : 

1. Establishment of a gold standard or gold exchange standard. 

2. Negotiable instruments in international trade; bills of ex- 

cnange; checks; bills of lading; warehouse receipts. 

3. Classification of merchandise; customs regulations; consular 

certificates and invoices; port charges. 

4. Uniform regulations for commercial travelers. 

5. Patent, trade-mark, and copyright legislation. 

6. Reduction and uniformity of postal rates; improvement of 

money-order and parcel-post facilities. 

7. Extension of the process of arbitration for the settlement of 

commercial disputes. 

8. International agreements on uniform labor legislation. 

9. Uniformity of regulations on the classification and analysis 

of petroleum and other mineral fuels with reference to 
national policy in the development of natural resources. 
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10. Necessity of better transportation facilities between the Amer- 

can republics. 

11. Banking facilities; extension of credit; financing of public 

and private enterprises; stabilization of international ex- 
change. 

12. Tplegraph facilities and rates; the use of wireless telegraphy 

for commercial purposes. 

13. Uniformity of conditional sales and chattel mortgage legisla- 

tion. 

The Argentine section likewise drafted a body of rules of proce- 
dure. These rules divided the work of the conference into seven 
committees, on two of which, at least, each delegation was to be 
represented. The Argentine section assigned the topics among its 
members in ample time to allow of the preparation of memoranda; 
the same members represented the Argentine section on the several 
committees. 

There follows a list of topics with their committee distribution: 

First committee: Topics 1 and 11. 

Second committee: Topics 2 and 13. 

Third committee: Topic 3. 

Fourth committee: Topics 4 and 7. 

Fifth committee: Topics 5 and 6. 

Sixth committee: Topics 8 and 9. 

Seventh committee: Topics 10 and 12. 

It had been hoped to hold the sessions in the hall of the Chamber 
of Deputies, but this had to be foregone when it was learned that the 
electoral board would meet in this hall for the purpose of counting 
the ballots cast in the recent national election on the same day as 
that set for the •opening session. In view of this the use of the 
Senate Chamber was requested, and to this request the distinguished 
body not only acceded with courtesy but placed at the disposition 
of tne conference the full suite of its committee rooms. The confer- 
ence was thus able to dispose of ample space both for committee 
purposes as weU as for the labors of the office of the secretary general. 

The electoral board was kind enough to anticipate the hour of its 
preUminary meeting in order that the formal opening session of the 
conference might be held in the hall of the Chamber of Deputies. 
All subsequent sessions were held in the Senate Chamber. A recep- 
tion committee, composed of the mayor of Buenos Aires, Dr. Arturo 
Gramajo, Dr. Luis Ortiz Basualdo, and Dr. Arturo Z, Paz was appointed 
by. the Government to see that every courtesy was shown the distin- 
guished guests and that no detail looking to their comfort was lacking. 

An informal preparatory meeting was held on the morning of 
April 3, the day set for the formal opening session, with a view to 
getting the delegates acquainted with one another and efi^ecting an 
exchange of ideas on the work of the conferen(5e. 

At this meeting the body of rules drafted by the Argentine section 
was considered and a committee composed of Messrs. Bidau, Pandid 
Calogeras, Fletcher, Grisanti, Izquierdo, and Pradel, was appointed 
to report on it. A motion was likewise pt-esented for the election of 
a second secretary general to assist the undersigned in the duties 
of his office. No action was taken on this motion until after the 
approval of the report of the committee on rules. 
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The fonnal opening session ^as held at 3 o'clock on April 3 and 
was presided over by the President of the Republic who delivered an 
address of welcome on behalf of the Argentine nation. Responses 
were made by each chairman of delegation. 

The International High Commission then went into session under 
the temporary chairmanship of the minister of finance of Argentina 
as chairman of the Argentme section. On motion, this temporary 
appointment was unanimously made permanent. 

Later in the same day the delegations attended a reception ten- 
dered by his excellency, the President of the Republic, at the National 
Palace. 

The official list of topics was still further increased by the addition 
of the new subject of imiformity of sanitary regulations which was 
assigned to the third committee. The topics were referred to the 
several committees who in turn reported to the full commission. 
In addition, several resolutions were considered in committee, sub- 
mitted and approved in plenary session. 

On the following morning the regular sessions began; the report of 
the committee on rules was adopted, the committees appointed, and 
the congress was in full swing. 

The committee on Resolutions is an outgrowth of the committee on 
rules and its mission is to coordinate and correlate all the work of the 
conference, with the right to clarify all ambiguities, harmonize apparent 
contradictions, and in general revise all texts, so as to present a 
harmonious and logical whole. On the day following the adjourn- 
ment of the conference it was apparent that several members of this 
committee would be unable to remain and complete the task entrusted 
to it. At a subsequent meeting, therefore, at which all the delega- 
tions were represented, the minister of finance 'of Uruguay, Dr. 
Cosio, as a tribute to the skill with which the Chairman had presided 
over the deliberations of the conference, proposed that tne final 
draft of the resolutions should be entrusted to nim; this motion met 
with a gratifying reception and was imanimously adopted. 

I shall close this report with a brief sketch on the organization and 
procedure of the conference and of the office of the secretary general. 

Regular parUamentary procedure was followed, namely, the read- 
ing of the minutes, unfinished business, and then the regular order 
of the dav. All motions had to be seconded; delegates were required 
to rise when addressing the meeting, and all voting was by yeas and 
nays, unless otherwise expressly provided. The secretary general 
called the several delegations in alphabetical order and their votes 
were registered as given. The chair then announced the result of 
each ballot. The reading of the minutes was dispensed with in the 
last sessions owing to lack of time. As far as possible all committee 
reports, orders of the day, etc., were translated into EngUsh, French, 
and Portuguese, printed and distributed among the delegates; all 
publications were sent to the residences of the several delegates or 
delivered personaQy prior to the meeting. Stenographic reports of the 
sessions were printed and distributed in Spanish after submission to 
the several speakers for their approval. It was found to be a physical 
impossibihty in the short time at our disposal to translate these 
reports into any one of the foreign languages authorized by the 
conference. 
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The rules had provided for the election of a second secretary general 
to assist the undersigned in his arduous duties. There had been 
general assent to the suggestion that one of the assistant secretaries 
of the United States delegation should be named to this post, as a 
tribute to the initiative of the United States Government in calling the 
First Pan American Financial Conference and in view of the experi- 
ence thus acquired, experience which would be exceptionally valuable 
because of the novelty and importance of this gathering. The 
United States delegation, however, declined this honor, paying at 
the same time wholly unmerited compliments to the undersigned, 
who takes this opportunity to express his thanks to all the delegations 
for the gratifying support given to the motion. 

It is my pleasant duty to bear testimony to the efficiency and 
assiduity with which the assistant secretary, SefLor Agustln Mufioz 
Cabrera; the secretary general in charge of the committees, Sefior 
Julio Correa Lima; the diplomatic aid, SefiorLeguizam6nPondaI; the 
chief of the stenographic service, SefLor Columoa; the 'first assistant 
to the secretary general; and the chief of the file and pubUcations 
division, Senor Carrasco; as also all the other subordinates collab- 
orated in their several assignments. The labors of the office of 
the secretary general continued uninterruptedlv from the eve of the 
formal opening session to two or three days after adjournment; the 
work started at 9 a. m. and continued to a late hour at night and 
on not a few occasions beyond midnight. Each member of me staff 
strove to surpass the others in expediting the large volume of work 
entailed by the conference. 

The Remington Typewriter Co. iastaUed at its own expense an 
office for extraordinary stenojgraphic service, thoroughly equipped in 
every way, to attend to the special needs of each delegation; a not 
inconsiderable portion of the stenographic service of the several com- 
mittees was performed by this bureau. It is my pleasure to testify 
to the efficacy of this service and to express my deep sense of obh- 
gation for this generous contribution to the cause of Pan Americanism. 

The several prmting offices charged with pubUshing the memoranda 
and other docimients for the conference put forth every effort to avoid 
the delays inherent in work executed imder such pressing conditions. 

The office of the secretary general was divided ^to three sections: 
that of the secretary general, that of the assistant secretary general, 
and that of the' committees. The first named had charge of all mat- 
ters pertaining to credentials, minutes and records, translations and 
the pubUcation and distribution of documents. To the office of 
the assistant secretary general was intrusted all matters of diplo- 
matic protocol, entertainment, and distribution of invitations. 
The office of the committee secretary was charged with all matters 
pertaining to the delegation memoranda and committee reports. 

The staff of the three sections was as follows : 

In the office of the secretary general — one chief clerk, four clerks, 
six stenographers, three typists, one English interpreter, one French, 
two Engush, and two Portuguese translators, and the chief of the 
publication section. 

The office of the assistant secretary general had the following 
personnel: The assistant secretary general, the diplomatic aid, two 
clerks, and two typists. 
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The office of the committee secretary comprised one secretary 
general, seven committee secretaries, seven typists, and one Englisn 
mterpreter. 

All mail and messenger service was performed by the Senate per- 
sonnel, assisted by special postal clerks and messengers furnished bj 
private concerns. A report was prepared and submitted to this 
office by the assistant secretary general, Sefior Agustin Mufioz Cabrera, 
giving a detailed account of the way these several services were 
performed. 

In addition to the general work of assembUng, translating, printing, 
and distributing the proceedings, with the attendant communications 
to the several sections, the attention of this office has been directed 
to the following matters: 

The rnotion submitted by the Brazilian delegate. Dr. Inglez de 
Souza, in which a period of four months is given each national section 
to advise this office as to the exact status of the ratification of the 
Hague Convention of 1912 on bills of exchange; the report of the 
fiftn committee on trade-mark, copvright, and patent legislation, 
granting a term of four months in which each section should advise 
this office as to the ratification of the conventions adopted at the 
Fourth International Conference of American States. 
. On the motion of the Brazilian delegation, a committee composed 
of Messrs. Ayala, Melo, and Villaz6n was named to prepare an 
authorised Spanish text of the Hague Convention on bills of ex- 
change, whicn report was to be submitted within four months. 
FinaUy, there is in preparation the authoritative text of all resolu- 
tions adopted at the meeting, the revision of which had been intrusted 
to the presiding officer. Dr. Francisco J. Oliver. 

Trusting that this report will merit your approval, I have the honor 
to be, sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Emilio Hansen, 

Secretary General. 

THE PEBSONXEL OF THE DELEGATIONS. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Chairman: Hon. W. G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury. 

JqpN H. Fahey, Esq., Honorary Vice President of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, Senator from Florida and President of 
the Southern Commercial Congress. 

Hon. Archibald Kains, Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco. , 

Hon. Andrew J. Peters, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

Samuel Untermyer, Esq., of the New York Bar. 

Hon. Paul M. Warburg, Member of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Secretaries: Dr. Constantine E. McGuire, Acting Secretary Gen- 
eral; Mr. J. •Brooks B. Parker, Assistant Secretary General; 
Dr. G. A. Sherwell; Mr. H. N. Branch; Mr. Thomas A. Gray; 
Mr. Claud de Baun; Mr. Samuel J. Katzberg. 
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N(wal Attaches: Dr. Edgar Thompson, Lieut. E. C. S. Parker. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Chairman: Dr. Francisco J. Oliver, Minister of Finance, Professor 

of Finance, University of Buenos Aires. 
Dr. RiCARDO C. Aldao, Ex-Mnister of Finance of the Province of 

Buenos Aires, Ex-President of the Banco de la Provincia, and 

Delegate to the First Pan American Financial Conference. 
Dr. Eduardo L. Bidau, Vice Rector of the University, Dean of the 

Faculty of Law, Delegate to the Third and Fourth International 

Conferences of American States. 
Dr. Alfredo Echague, Chairman of the Budget Committee of the 

House of Representatives, Ex-Minister of Finance of the Province 

of Buenos Aires. 
Sr. Samuel Hale Pearson, Director of the Banco de la Nacidn 

and Delegate to the First Pan American Financial Conference. 
Dr. Manuel M. de Iriondo, Ex-Minister of Finance, President of 

the Banco de la Naci6n. 
Dr. Eleodoro Lobos, Ex-Minister of Finance. 
Dr. Leopoldo Melo, Member of Congress, Professor of Commercial 

Law in the Faculty of Law. 
Dr, NoRBERTO PiNERO, Ex-Miuistcr of Finance. 
Sr. Luis E. Zuberbuhler, President of the Chamber of Commerce 

of Buenos Aires. 
Secretaries: Dr. Emilio Hansen, Ex-Minister of Finance, Secretary 

General; Dr. Agustin Munoz Cabrera, Secretary to the Minister 

of Finance, Assistant Secretary General. 

BOLIVIA. 

Dr. Carlos Calvo, Ex-President of the House of Representatives, 
Minister of PubUc Instruction, Member of Congress. 

Sr. Jose Luis Tejada, Member of Congress. 

Dr. Eliodoro Villazon, Ex-President of Bohvia, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from Bohvia to Argentina. 

Sr. Jorge Saenz, President of the Board of Directors of the Banco 
Nacional of Bolivia. 

BRAZIL. 

Chairman: Dr. Joao Pandia Calogeras, Minister of Finance. 
Dr. Herculano Marcos Inglez de Souza, Professor of Legal Science. 
Sr. CusTODio DE Almeida Magalhaes, Banker. 
Sr. Juan Francisco de Paula e Silva, Customs Lispector. 
Secretaries: Dr. Raul Dunlop; Dr. Lourival de Guillobel, Sec- 
retary of the BraziUan Legation in Buenos Aires. 

chile. 

Chairman: Dr. Armando Quezada A., Minister of Finance and 

Member of Congress. 
Dr. Manuel Salinas, Senator, Ex-Minister of Finance, Foreign 

Affairs, and Interior. 
Dr. Alberto Edwards, Ex-Member of Congress, Ex-Minister of 

Finance. 

S. Doc. 739, 64-2 1 
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Dr. Francisco A. Encina, Ex-Member of Congress, Ex-Chairman of 
the Budget Committee of the House of Representatives. 

Dr. Luis Izquierdo, Ex-Member of Congress, Ex-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Interior. 

Dr. Jorge Matte, Member of Congress, Ex-Minister of War,. Ex- 
Chairman of the Budget Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Dr. GuiLLERMO SxjBERCASEAUx, Ex-Miuistei of Finance, Member of 
Congress, and Professor of PoHtical Science in the National Uni- 
versity of Chile. 

Secretaries: Sr. Luis Illanes, Chief of the Customs Division of 
the Treasury Department; Sr. Alfredo Avalos, Secretary to the 
Minister of Finance. 

COLOMBIA. 
Sr. GuiLLERMO ANCfZAR SaMPER. 

COSTA RICA. 

I 

Dr. Juan Arias, Minister' of the Interior, Envoy Extraordinary and 

Minister Plenipotentiary to Argentina. 
Dr. Manuel Aragon, Ex-Minister of Finance. 
Dr. RoGELio Fernandez Guell, Secretary to the Minister of Foreign 

Affairs. 

CUBA. 

CJiairman: Dr. Juan de Dios GARcf a Kohly, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to Holland, Member of the Perma- 
nent Arbitration Court of The Hague. 

Dr. BenjamIn Giberga, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Argentina. 

Dr. Alvaro Ledon, Collector General of Customs. 

ECUADOR. 

Chairman: Dr. Augustin Cabezas G., Minister of Finance. 
Dr. Alberto Bustamante. 

Dr. Rafeal Vascones G6mez, President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Quito. 
Secretary: Sr. Manuel Bustamante. 

GUATEMALA. 

Dr. Juan J. Ortega, Minister of Guatemala in Mexico. 
Dr. Francisco Sanchez Latour, First Secretary of Legation in 
Washington. 

HAITI. 

Chairman: M. Seymour Pradel, Ex-Minister of the Interior, 
Finance, Commerce, and Public Works, Member of the Institute 
of International Law. 

M. Fleury Fequiere, Ex-President of the Court of Claims, Ex- 
Member of Congress. 

Secretary: M. Edmond Montas, Chief of the Diplomatic Bureau of 
the Department of Foreign Affairs. 
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HONDUBAS. 

Sr. Manuel G. Zuniga, Consul General of Honduras in Argentina. 

NICABAGUA. 

Dr. Pedro GonzAlez, Envoy Extraordinary and, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Argentina. 
Sr. Jose de la Luz Guerrero. 

PANAMA. 

Dr. Eusebio A. Morales, Ex-Minister of Finance, Ex-Minister of the 
Interior and Public Instruction, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from Panama to the United States. 

PARAGUAY. 

Chmrman: Dr. Eusebio Ayala, Ex-Minister of Finance. 

Sr. Juan B. Gaona, Ex-President of Paraguay. 

Dr. Gualberto Cardus Huerta. 

Sr. Guillermo de los Rios, Ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Sr. Pedro Jorba, President of the Banco de la Reptiblica. 

Dr. Venancio C. Galeano, Assistant Secretary of Finance. 

Secretaries: Dr. Enrique Bordenave, Sr. Carlos Jorba. 

PERU. 

Dr. Manuel Elias Bonnemaison, Charg6 d' Affaires of Peru in 
Argentina, Delegate to the Postal Congress of Montevideo in 1911. 
Sr. Jose Santiago Rey Basadre, Merchant. 
Sr. Carlos Buenano. 

SALVADOR. 

Chairman: Dr. Francisco A. Lima, Assistant Secretary of the 

Interior and Public Development. 
Secretary: Dr. Jos6 Antonio Queroz. 

URUGUAY. 

Chairman: Dr. Pedro Cosio, Minister of Finance. 

Vice Ohairman: Dr. Luis Piera, Ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Coiu't. 

Dr. Gabriel Terra, Chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
House of Representatives and Delegate to the First Pan American 
Financial Conference. 

Dr. Daniel Munoz, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Argentina. 

Dr. Julio M. Llamas, Chief of the National Bureau of Statistics. 

Dr. Eduardo Jimenez de Arechaga, Professor of Commercial 
Law in the Faculty of Law and Delegate to the International 
Congress of Jurists. 

Dr. Daniel Blanco Acevedo, Admiralty Counsel. 
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Commandant Guillermo Lyons, Admiralty Counsel. 

Sr. OcTAVio MoRATO, C. P. A., Delegate to the International Con- 
ference of The Hague on Bills of Exchange. 

Sr. Eduardo Vazquez, C. P. A., Professor of Fiscal Administration. 

Sr. Tacito Herrera, Secretary to the National Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 

Sr. Alfredo Metz Green. 

Secretary: Dr. Guillermo Wilson. 

VENEZUELA. 

Dr. Carlos F. Grisanti, Ex-President of the Court of Cassation, Ex- 
Counselor of the Department of Foreign Affairs. 



BULES FOB THE FIBST MEETING OF THE INTEBNATIONAL HIGH 

COMMISSION. 

CREDENTIALS. 

Article 1. The national sections shall hereinafter be called " dele- 
gations'' and the members thereof "delegates.'' 

Article 2. Each delegation shall submit to the president of the 
conference the credentials of each delegate. The president shall 
forthwith accept those found to be in due form and shall submit to the 
first general session those on which any doubt may arise. Action 
shall be taken on the latter at the same meeting. 

ARTICLE 3. The president shall submit a report at the preliminary 
session on those credentials found to be in order, as well as on those 
on which there may be some question, as provided in the foregoing 
article. AU credentials submitted to the president subseq[uent to this 
preUminary session shall follow the procedure outlined m article 2. 

INAUGLTIAL SESSION. 

Article 4. The inauguralsession shall be held at 3 p. m. on April 3 . 
It shall consist of an address of welcome by the President of the 
Argentine Republic and of a response on behalf of each delegation ; 
on the conclusion of this ceremony, the minister of finance of the 
Argentine Republic will deliver an address outlining the purposes of 
the meeting. 

All of these addresses shall be in writing, previously exchanged and 
read at the inaugural session. The reading shall be in Spanish. 

OFFICIALS. 

Article 5. The minister of finance of the Argentine Republic 
shall open the inaugural session as temporary chairman; he shall 
report as to all credentials accepted, and if there shall be any in 
doubt the commission shall immediatelv act thereon. 

The permanent presiding oJOBicer shall be elected in the same session 
by a majority vote of the delegations present. 

The order m which the delegations shall preside over any meeting 
in the absence of the permanent chairman shall be determined by lot. 
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Whenever any delegation to whose duty it shall f aU to preside over 
any session shall consist of more than one member, the delegate to 
act as chairman of the meeting shall be determined by the members 
of that delegation. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Article 6. The duties of the presiding officer shall be- 



I. To preside at the meetings, in accordance with the order of the 
day. 

II. To give the floor to the delegates in the order in which they 
may request it. 

ni. To decide all points of order, raised during the debates; but^ 
it any delegate shall so request, the riding made by the chair shall 
be submitted to the conference for decision. 

IV. To put all motions, resolutions, and reports to the vote and to 
announce the result. 

V. When each meeting of the commission shall have approved the 
minutes of the previous meeting, the presiding officer shall direct the 
secretary to lay oef ore the conference any new Dusiness that may have 
arisen smce the last meeting. 

VI. To prescribe all necessary measures for the maintenance of order 
and the strict compUance with these rules. 

Article 7. The vice president shall preside over the meetings 
during the absence of the chairman, in accordance with article 5. 

secretary general. 

Article 8. There shall be two secretaries general; the secretary of 
the Argentine section shall be one, and the other shall be chosen by the 
conference, if this be thought advisable. 

Article 9. The duties of the secretaries general shall be — 

I. To have imder their orders all interpreters and other employees 
ai)pointed by the Argjentine Government for the service of the com- 
mission, and to organize their respective duties. 

II. To receive, distribute, and answer aQ official correspondence, 
in accordance with the resolutions of the conference. 

III. To prepare or cause to be prepared the minutes of the meetings 
and to see that such minutes are printed and distributed among the 
delegates. 

I V. To revise all translations made by the interpreters. 

V. To distribute among the conunittees the topics assigned to them, 
and to place at their disposal everything that may be necessary for the 
discharge of their duties. 

VI. To prepare the order of the day in accordance with instructions 
of the president. 

VII. To serve as intermediaries between the delegations or members 
thereof and the Argentine authorities. 

Article 10. The topics of the program shall be distributed as f oUows : 
First committee, topics 1 and 11; second committee, topics 2 and 13; 
third conunittee, topic 3; fourth committee, topics 4 and 7; fifth com- 
mittee, topics 5 and 6; sixth committee, topics 8 and 9; seventh com- 
mittee, topics 10 and 12. 

Article 11. All committee assignments shall be made by the 
permanent presiding officer. 
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Abticle 12. Delegates may attend the meeting of all committees 
and take part in the debates thereof, but they snail not be entitled 
to vote. 

Abticle 13. All projects presented to committees for deliberation 
shall be in printed form. The committees shall submit appropriate 
action for common legislation in all the States representea. Should 
it be f oimd impossible to attain uniformity in any topic in its entirety, 
the committee may then report on such pointe oi the same which 
they may consider appropriate for unification. Shoidd no agree- 
ment be reached on any topic this fact shaU be so declared. A brief 
report shall be submitted on each topic, but a minority report may 
be presented on any subject. Delegations shall also have the right 
to abstain from votmg. 

Abticle 14. Each delegation shall be represented on at least two 
committees, and by request may be represented on more or on all 
nf *^.he committees. 

MEETINGS. 

Abticle 15. The conference shall open on the 3d of April and 
shall adjourn on the 12th of the same month. The sessions may be 
prolonged for three days more by two-thirds vote of the delegations 
present. 

Abticle 16. There shall be two sessions daily: The first at 9.30 
a. m. and the second at 3 p. m. ; if necessary, evening sessions shall 
also be held. 

Article 17. Both for general sessions as well as for committee 
meeting a quorum shall be formed by the number of persons present 
at the hour set for the opening of the session. 

Article 18. Each delegation shall be entitled to a siugle vote, 
both in the general session of the conference and in committee 
meetings. The voting in the general sessions shall be by yeas and 
nays and the result entered on the record. 

Abticle 19. At the opening of each session the secretary shall read 
the minutes of the preceding meeting unless this f ormaHty shall have 
been dispensed with. Record shall be kept of any remarks of the 
presiding officer or of any of the delegates as to the minutes, which 
shall then be a ppr oved. 

Article 20. When the presiding officer shall have submitted for 
discussion the subjects contained in the order of the day, the confer- 
ence shall first discuss them in a general way and those approved 
shall be the subject of a second discussion m detail, each article 
being considered separately. 

Abticle 21. The conference may, by a two-thirds vote of the 
delegations present, grant unanimous consent for the immediate dis- 
cussion of a motion, which shall be at once discussed in general and 
in detail. 

Abticle 22. The conference shall not vote on any motion or 
resolution relating to any of the topics included in the program 
unless at least two-thirds of the nations attendiag the conference 
be represented by one or more delegates. 

Abticle 23. All motions or resolutions shall be considered as 
approved when they obtain the aflBrmative vote of a majority of 
the delegations represented by one or more of their members at the 
meeting where the vote is taken. Any delegation which shall send 
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its vote to the secretary-general shall be considered as present and 
represented at the meeting. 

Article 24. When bv reason of absence or abstention the neces- 
sary majority as provided by the foregoing articles shall not be ob- 
tained the matter shall be submitted for further consideration at a 
subsequent meeting on the motion of any delegation. 

PURPOSES OF THE INTERNATIONAL HIGH COMMISSION. 

Article 25. The purpose of the International High Commission 
is to draft projects for uniform legislation on the topics enumerated 
in the official program. All resolutions shall be in the form of recom- 
mendations and hence in no way binding upon the respective govern- 
ments. 

OFFICIAL LANGUAGES. 

Article 26. The official languages of the commission shall be 
English, French, Portuguese, and Spanish. Every address, speech, 
motion, order of the day, or other communication submitted to the 
cominission shall be translated into these four languages, printed and 
circulated among the delegates. 

MEETINGS. 

Article 27. No notices shall be needed for the general sessions 
with the exception of such extraordinary sessions as may be convene^. 

Unless otherwise determined all general sessions shall be open to 
the public. 

MEMORANDA OF DELEGATIONS. 

Article 28. Each delegation on submitting its credentials shall 
hand to the presiding officer such memoranda and proposals as they 
shall have prepared on the several topics of the program. These 
documents shall be translated into the four official langauges, printed, 
and distributed among the delegates. 

RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF DELEGATES. 

Article 29. Delegates may speak in their own lan^age, from 
manuscript or otherwise; on the termination of any speecn either the 
delegate himself or one of the interpreters shall, upon a request .of any 
delegate, at once give an oral synopsis of the main points of the 
speech in any language requested. This shall also apply to the 
remarks of the presiding officer and of the secretary. 

Article 30. No delegation may speak more than twice on the 
same subject, nor more than 10 minutes on each occasion. Delegates 
may, however, speak for not more than five minutes on any point of 
order or for a personal privilege; the author of any motion may speak 
more than once, not exceeding 15 minutes. 

Article 31. Any delegate may submit to the conference his written 
opinion upon any matter or point under discussion, and may request 
that it be spread upon the minutes of the meeting in which it is sub- 
mitted. 
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Furthermore, any delegation not present at the taking of a vote on 
any subject may give its vote in writing and deliver or forward the 
same to the secretary general; such vote or votes shall be reckoned 
as if the delegations or delegates were present. 

THE AMENDMENT OF THE PROGRAM. 

The deliberations of the conference shall be confined to the topics 
on the program. The conference may, however, by a two-thirds' 
vote decide to take under consideration new topics, provided they 
shall have been duly proposed and seconded. 



BEPOBT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BULES. 

Sir: The committee appointed to study the draft of rules to govern 
the deliberations of the International High Commission has the honor 
herewith to submit its report. 

The rules have been drafted with great care; they accurately define 
the character of the several delegations and organize the labors of 
the conference. Your committee recommends the following additions 
and changes: 

1. That at the first session for the regular transaction of business 
the permanent presiding officer invite the delegations to make such 
remarks on the general work of the conference as they may deem ad- 
visable. 

2. That the presiding officer name a committee on resolutions, com- 
posed of five members, charged with drawing up the final act of the 
recommendations adopted; an eflFort shoula be made carefully to 
revise these in order that they may present a harmonious whole. 

3. The two daily sessions to which article 16 refers shall be under- 
stood to be either committee meetings, as provided in article 10, or 
general sessions; the latter shall be called by the presiding officer 
whenever in his judgment the work of the conference shall require it. 

4. The written opinion mentioned in article 31 shall be given at 
the same session. 

Respectfully submitted. 

E. L. BiDAU. 
J. P. Calogeras. 
Duncan U. Fletcher. 
Luis Izquierdo. 
Seymour Pradel. 
Carlos F. Grisanti. 

The rules were approved in the general session of April 4 with the 
amendments suggested. 
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joubnal of proceedings. 
First General Session, April 3, 1916 — ^Afternoon, 

SUMMABT. 

I. Designation of reception committees. 

II. Address of welcome by His Excellency Dr. Victorino de la Plaza, President of 
the Argentine Republic, and responses of the chairmen of delegations. 

III. Opening of the first general business session; election and inaugural address of 

the permanent presiding officer, Dr. Francisco J. Oliver. 

IV. Tribute to the coordinate branches of the Government of the Argentine Nation; 

designation of honorary presidents. 

I. 

The inaugural session was held in the, hall of the chamber of 
deputies on the afternoon of April 3rd. at 3 p. m. The ceremonial was 
L^imple and dignified. The presiding officer, Dr. Francisco J. Oliver, 
designated two committees to Tvelcome the president of the Argentine 
Republic, His Excellency, Dr. Victorino de la Plaza. The personnel 
of these committees was as follo^vs: Virst committee: Iheir excellen- 
cies, William G. McAdoo, Joao Pandid Calogeras, Armando Quezada 
A., Aguitin Cabezas G., Pedro Cosio, and Eleodoro Lobos; second com- 
mittee, their excellencies, Eliodoro Villaz6n, Juan R. Arias, Eusebio 
A. Morales, Eusebio Ayala, Manuel EUas Bonnemaison, and Norberto 
Pinero. The first committee met the chief magistrate at the steps 
of the capitol, while the second committee escorted him from the 
entrance of the hall to his place at the speaker's desk between the 
minister of foreign ajBPairs oi Argentina on his right and the minister 
of finance on his left. 

II. 

The president after acknowledging the plaudits which greeted his 
appearance addressed the conference.^ Dr. Plaza called attention to 
the change that had taken place in European sentiment with regard 
to Pan Ajnerican gatherings since the first congress held at Washing- 
ton in 1889-90. The suspicion which had then been aroused had 
now been almost wholly dispelled. Europe has come to realize that 
'* as America has its own history, so it has its own common ideals and 
aspirations, its ties of blood, of government, and of liberty. What 
more natural, then, that while not resorting to any exclusive policies, 
nor attempting to form an international law different from that of 
other nations, an effort should be made to harmonize all these condi- 
tions peculiar, in law and in fact, to the Continent of America.'* 

The president's brief but inspiring message closed with a cordial 
greeting on behalf of the Argentme people and Government and with 
the hope that fruitful results would flow from the deliberations of the 
commission. 

Following the procedure observed at . the First Pan American 
Financial (S)nference, the presiding officer then invited each delega- 
tion in alphabetical order to reply. The responses were all marked oy 
a spirit of cordiality and determination to achieve some practical 
result. 

^ The full text of this address will be found in Fart I of this report. House Document 1788, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, second session. Appendix C. 
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The rules called for the responses to be read in Spanish. 

On behalf of the United States delegation Hon. Paul M. Warburg 
read a Spanish text of the following response : 

''Mr. rresident, Excellencies, and Members of the International 
High Commission: I bring to you and to the Argentine nation a 
mes&age of genuine friendslip and sympathy from t^e President and 
people of the United States. My colleagues and myself have come 
to Argentina eager to join you and the other delegations to this 
formal meeting of the International High Commission in the accom- 
plishment of constructive and enduring improvements in the tech- 
nical, fiscal, and economic aspects of our relations. But although 
our woi*k will be centered aroimd these material interests, we are all 
inspired, I am sure, by a lofty and abiding vision of spiritual unity 
and continental harmony. As we of the United States pasis from one 
Ibero-American Republic to another and survey their heroic history 
and mature culture, we find that, while all of our peoples of the 
American Hemisphere, North and South, are alike in loyal allegiance 
to the creative genius and culture of our common mother Europe, 
yet each has its characteristic features, each strives for its national 
ideals, each vies with the other in contributing its share to the devel- 
opment of the common ideal, the ideal of the Americas, of a high 
social and economic national life based upon the principles of order 
and progress, of liberty and peace. In this harmonious eflFort of our 
republics, we perceive a splendid symphony, the majestic march of 
nations advancing toward a bright and glorious destiny. May our 
deliberations contribute to the serenity and welfare of our race and 
help us to realize the loftiest purposes of our civilization.'^ 

The chairman of the Bolivian delegation, Dr. EUodoro Villaz6n, 
Ex-President of Bolivia, paid a gracious compliment to Dr. de la 
Plaza by quoting from a memorandum submitted by the latter to 
the Argentme Congress in September, 1883, which contained these 
words of remarkable prophetic vision: ^'I see the day approaching 
when the American nations will begin to strengthen tneir reciprocal 
relations through treaties and conventions designed for their common 

Srotection and welfare; when they will meet to consider means of 
eveloping trade with one another, of extending their means of com- 
mimication, of developing their industries, and of exchanging their 
products; when they will labor toward the unificationof their moneys 
and of their laws ; when they will break down the economic barriers 
which to-day hinder their free intercourse, and thus contribute to the 
general welfare and prosperity of all.'' In carrying out this noble 
purpose Bolivia was ready in a spirit of generous cooperation to follow 
the example of those members of the family of American nations 
whose progress had been most marked by progressive economic legis- 
lation; and Argentina, by reason of her stable financial situation, 
was in the foremost rank. 

The chairman of the Brazilian delegation thanked the President of 
Argentina for the gracious CQ^rtesies accorded his delegation. ' ' Your 
excellency's lofty words interpreted not only the sentiments of the 
Argentine nation, but those of Brazil, its Government, and its people. 
Peace to men of good will, protection to their efforts in favor of man- 
kind; these are the forces by which friendly economic competition 
will find the means to avoid conflicts of a graver nature." 
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The Chilean delegation^ after pointing out that almost a century 
had heen spent in tneorizing, dwelt upon the timeliness of the First 
Pan American Financial Conference and its practical achievements. 
The Repubhcs of America must radically change their conditions 
so that their ntosperity, their growth, and the satisfying of their 
most vital needs should not be left to the vagaries of politics in other 
lands. America must seek and attain her economic independence, 
and this without in any way impairing her traditional relations with 
the Old World. While some of the nations of the .western continent 
have succeeded in overcoming the difficxilties in the way of full 
economic development, others have not yet reached this advanced 
stage. Some means, then, must be foimd to stimulate this evolution 
for, ''just as the body is not vigorous without the harmonious develop- 
ment of all its members, so America will never be a powerful and 
independent economic unit imtil each of her peoples has attained 
the fullest measure of its industrial and commercial expansion.'' And 
this expansion will certainly be aided by uniform legislation in the 
fields of commercial law and public finance, toward whose attain- 
ment the commission is labormg. 

An earnest and spirited address was delivered by the Colombian 
delegate. He painted a graphic picture of the European nations 
engaged in a death struggle while tne American peoples were seeking 
to strengthen their bonds of imion and fellowsnip. Meetings such 
as this are a proof of the sincere desire to know and appreciate one 
another better. ''But economic ties are impossible where suspicion 
is harbored, for let us not forget that trust is not bom of mere words, 
hut that it must rest on acts inspired in mutual regard and considera- 
tion. In this solemn hour may all of us, moved by a true feeling 
of confraternity, remove every cause of suspicion and distrust, so 
that we may enter upon the new era with a conscience undisturbed 
and united m thought and deed.'' 

The spirit of the Americas, said Dr. Arias of the Costa Rican 
delegation, has found its expression in the massive statue of the Savior 
whicn from the rugged heights of the Andes breathes forth the mes- 
sage of the angels on. that glad morn: ''Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace to men of good will." And it is in this spirit 
of friendship and cooperation that the nations of the New World 
must labor in order tnat their union may be a reality and not an 
empty dream — ^the strong helping the weak. 

The Cuban delegate emphasized the need of closer economic union. 
This need has been rudely brought home to the peoples of America 
hv two recent events — the opening of the Panama Canal and the 
European war. The problems to be faced are of the gp^avest, but 
fortunately the statesmen are meeting, as on this occasion, to find 
a solution which shall satisfy the aspirations of all. But in these 
deUberations "we need more than mere theory; we need some 
practical conclusions; we need action." 

Ecuador, said the chairman of this delegation, feels both pride 
and encouragement when it contemplates the happy position of 
Argentina. An orderly democracy, a vast storehouse of wealth, 
buzzing industries attracting labor from aU parts of the world — 
such is the picture offered us by this great southern Republic. ' ' What 
Argentina nas been able to accomplish should be to us a lesson of 
what can be done by the other nations of this hemisphere, no whit 
less bountifully endowed by nature." 
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The Haitian and Nicara^an delegations in brief addresses ex- 
pressed their warm appreciation of the courtesies shown by the 
Argentine Government and people and the hope that greater con- 
tinental soUdarity and practical results might come from the meeting. 

A gracious compUment was paid the Pan American Union by the 
only representative of its board of governors present at the meeting, 
His Excellency Eusebio A. Morales, minister of Panama at Wash- 
ington. ^' There is no comer in the whole American continent 
where the sentiment of American brotherhood does not find an echo/' 
said Dr. Morales, ^'nor where it is not fuUy reahzed that our young 
and vigorous nations are destined to play an important rdle m the 
future of the world.'' 

Dr. Ayala, on behalf of the Paraguayan delegation, laid stress on 
the substantial achievements in the way of closer relations between 
the several American nations which the last few months had seen. 
The First Pan American Financial Conference had hardly adjourned 
before the Republics of the New World had gathered anew at the 
Second Pan American Scientific Congress; and this assembly had no 
more than closed when we meet again to discuss means of effecting 
closer economic and financial unity. 

The subject of transportation received special attention from the 
chairman of the Peruvian delegation. '' Transportation facilities," 
he said, '^are the comer stone on which will be raised the structure of 
our commercial relations." The establishment of a uniform gold 
monetary standard, uniform customs regulations, cheaper postal 
rates, commercial arbitration, and other topics no less vital in 
strengthening our commercial bonds with the great Republic of the 
North were likewise reviewed. 

The Salvadorean delegation, through its chairman, Sefior Lima, 
expressed the hope that practical and beneficent. results would crown 
the deliberations of the commission. 

'^From the picture of Europe," said Dr. Cosio, chairman of the 
Uruguayan delegation, ''the nations of America must draw a power- 
ful inspiration to compel us to preach the gospel of a new faith 
through the triumph of truth, reason, and justice." 

Dr. Grisanti, of the Venezuelan delegation said: ''Trade has 
been, and ever will be, the force driving nations together, and so the 
effort toward adjusting and harmonizing the commercial law of the 
Americas will mark a new era in the life of these nations from which 
rich blessings must flow." 

At this point the President of the Republic withdrew, escorted by 
the same committees that had acted on his arrival. 

I 

III. 

The temporary presiding officer then announced that the first 
business session was open. Owing to the lateness of the hour the 
Chair suggested that the matter of credentials and the designation of 
the secretary-general of the meeting be postponed and that the sole 
business transacted be the election oi the permanent presiding 
officer. 

The chairman of the United States delegation proposed that His 
Excellency Dr. Oliver, minister of finance of the Argentine Republic, 
should be elected permanent presiding officer. The motion was 
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immediately seconded by the chairman of the Uruguayan delegation, 
His Excellency Pedro Cosio, minister of finance of Uruguay, and was 
passed by acclamation. 

Dr. Oliver here addressed the assembly.^ He opened by pointing 
to the fact that "the solidarity of the Americas is daily assuming a 
more practical and definite snape/' He emphasized the need of 
closer coordinate effort, holding that the endeavors of previous Pan 
American gatherings*'^ had emoraced too extended a program, and 
that a more rapid means of attaining effective economic union 
should be sought.'' The program of the commission was analyzed: 
A uniform gold currency standard, greater banking facilities, uniform 
regulations for commercial travelers, the great intercontinental rail- 
way project, improved ocean transportation facilities — all were given 
more than a passing reference. 

His closing remarks strove to dispel certain mists of suspicion 
and distrust which seem to arise, he said, in the minds of some with 
the mere announcement of a Pttn American gathering. "Nobody 
can feel alarmed at this policy of American concord and cooperation, 
since it will redound to the equal benefit of all. Again, the material 
and moral force presented by ran American unity will not only be a 
factor in our economic progress, but it will also constitute one of the 
bulwarks of the rights of American nations.'' 

IV. 

The applause which greeted these words had hardly died away 
when Dr. Gabriel Terra, of Uruguay, made a motion that as an 
evidence of Pan American soUdarity the conference should express 
by a standing vote its sense of appreciation to the three coordmate 
branches of tne Grovemment of the Argentine Republic. Unanimous 
approval ^eeted the motion. 

As provided in the amended rules, the presiding oflBicer hereupon 
invited the delegates to address the conference on. matters of general 
interest. On the suggestion, however, of several delegates this 
portion of the program was postponed to the following day at 11 
o'clock. 

Before the adoption of the motion for adjournment, the Peruvian 
delegate. Dr. Bonnemaison, proposed that as a tribute to his coopera- 
tion in holding this meeting the Pi:esident of the Argentine Republic 
should be elected honorary president of the conference, and the same 
honor accorded to the minister of foreign affairs, by virtue of the 
international aspect of the conference. The motion was agreed to by 
acclamation. 

On motion duly made and seconded, the ministers of finance of 
the several American Republics were likewise designated honorary 
presidents of the conference. Each of the ministers of finance 
pesent at the gathering, Hon. W. G. McAdoo, of the United States, 
His Excellency Jofto randi& Calogeras, of Brazil, His Excellency 
Armando Quezada A., of Chile, His Excellency Agustin Cabezas G., 
of Ecuador, and His Excellency, Pedro Cosio, of XJruguay, expressed 
his thanks for the distinction shown him and his country. 

The meeting adjourned at 5.20 p. m. 

' The full text of this address will be found in Part I of this report, House Document No. 1788, Sixty- 
lourth Congress, second session, p. 35. 
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Second General Session, April 4, 1916 — ^Morning. 

SUMMABT. 

I. Report of the committee on rules; remarks of a general character. * 

IL Committee assignments. 
III. Election of vice presidents. 

I. 

At the opening of the second session it was decided to translate, 

{>rint, and distribute the minutes of each meeting before the con- 
erence reconvened. 

In order to expedite the work of the conference and obviate the 
necessity of a roll call, it was suggested that each delegate in attend- i 

ance leave his name with the secretary general before retiring. j 

The committee on rules here submitted its report.^ Its most | 

important reconunendation was the appointment oi a committee on 
resolutions of five members to draw up the final act, containing all 
the resolutions of the conference in revised form. 

In compliance with a suggestion made by the committee on rules 
the presiaing officer invited the del^ates to address the conference 
on matters of general character. Following the alphabetical order 
of participating countries, the chairman of the United States dele- • 
gation was the first to make use of this privilege.' 

II. 

As no other delegate requested the floor, the order of the day was 
continued. This called for the election of vice presidents of th© 
conference. The method provided for in the rules was that of 
drawing lots. Accordingly, while preparations for this were under 
way the secretary general read the following committee assignments: 

PIRgT COMMITTEE. 

1. — Establishment of a gold standard or ^old exchange standard. , 
11 .^-Banking facilities; extension of credits; financing of public and private enter- 
prises; stabilization of international exchange. 

Chairman: Dr. Gabriel Terra, Uruguay. 

United States of America. . Paul M. Warburg, Archibald Kains. 

Argentina Norberto Piiiero, Manuel M. de Iriondo, Samuel Hale 

Pearson. 

Bolivia Eliodoro Villaz6n, Jorge Sdenz, J. L. Tejada. 

Brazil Oustodio de Almeida Magalhaes. 

Chile Guillermo Subercaseaux. 

Colombia Gruillermo Ancizar Samper. 

Costa Rica Manuel Arag6n, Rogelio Femdndez Giiell. 

Ecuador Agustfn Cabezas G. 

Haiti Seymour Pradel. 

Panama Eusebio A. Morales. 

Paraguay Gualberto Cardtis Huerta, Juan B. Gaona. 

Peru Carlos Buenaiio. 

Salvador Francisco A. Lima. 

Uruguay Pedro Cosio, Gabriel Terra, Julio M. Llamas, Octavio 

Morat<5. 

> The full text of this report will be found on p. 22. 

1 The full text of this address will be found in Part I of the report of the United States Section of tlie 
International High Commission, House Document 1788, Sixty-fourth Congress, second session, p. 37. 
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8ECX)ND OOMMTTTBE. 

2. — Bills of exchange; bills of lading; warehouse receipts, and other commercial 

paper in international trade. 
13.^Uniformity of laws for the protection of merchfuit creditors. 

Chairman: Dr. Herculano Inglez de Souza, Brazil. 

United States of America. . Paul M. Warburg, Samuel Untermyer. 

Argentina Ricardo C. Aldao, Leopoljio Melo. 

Bolivia Carlos Calvo, Jorge Sdenz. 

Brazil Herculano Marcos Inglez de Souza. 

Chile Manuel Salinas. 

Costa Rica Manuel Arag6n, Rogelio Femdndez Gtiell. 

Cuba Juan de Dios Garcia Kohly, Alvaro Led6n. 

Ecuador Alberto Bustamante. 

Haiti Seymour Pradel. 

Paraguay Eusebio Ayala, Pedro Jorba. 

Peru , .Manuel Ellas Bonnemaison. 

Salvador Francisco A. Lima. 

Uruguay Eduardo Jimenez de Ar^haga, Octavio Morat6. 

Venezuela Carlos F. Grisanti . 

THIRD COMMITTEE. 

3. — ^Uniform classification of merchandise; uniform customs regulations; uniform con- 
sular certificates and invoices; port charges. 

Chairman: Dr. Manuel Ellas Bonnemaison, Peru. 

United States of America. .Andrew J. Peters. 

Argentina Eduardo L. Bidau, Manuel M. de Iriondo, Samuel Hale 

Pearson. 

Bolivia. Jos^ Luis Tejada, Jorge Sdenz. 

Brazil Juan Francisco de Paula e Silva. 

Chile-. Alberto Edwards. 

Cuba Alvaro Led6n, Juan de Dios Garcia !Kohly . 

Ecuador : Agustln Cabezas G. 

Paraguay Venancio C. Galeano. 

Peru Manuel Ellas Bonnemaison. 

Uruguay Eduardo Vdzquez, Daniel Blanco Acevedo, G. Lyons. 

Venezuela Carlos F. Grisanti. 

, FOURTH COMMITTEE. . 

4. — ^Uniform regulations for commercial travelers. 

7. — Extension of the process of arbitration for the settlement of commercial disputes. 

Chairman: Dr. Luis Piera, Uruguay. 

United States of America. .John H. Fahey. 

Argentina Ricardo C. Aldao, Luis E. Zuberbiihler. 

Bolivia .Jorge Sdenz. 

Brazil Herculano Marcos Inglez de Souza, Juan Francisco de 

Paula e Silva. 

Chile Alberto Edwards, Luis Izquierdo. 

Cuba Alvaro Led6n. 

Ecuador Alberto Bustamante, Rafael VAscones G6mez. 

Paraguay Juan B . Gaona, Venancio C. Galeano. 

Peru Jos6 Santiago Rey Basadre. 

Uruguay. . - Guillermo Wilson, Luis Piera. 
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FIFTH COMMrtTEB. 

5. — Patent, trade-mark, and copyright legislation. 

6.— Reduction and uniformity of postal rates; money-order and parcel-post facilities. 

Chairman: Dr. Eliodoro Villaz6n, Bolivia. 

United States of America. . Samuel Untermyer, Duncan U. Fletcher. 

Argentina Eleodoro Loboe, Alfredo EchagUe, Leopoldo Melo. 

Bolivia Carlos Calvo, Eliodoro Villaz6n. 

.Chile Francisco Encina, Joree Matte. 

Cuba Juan de Dios Garcia Kohly, Benjamin Giberga. 

Ecuador Rafael Vdscones Gom6z. 

Paraguay Gualberto Cardus Huerta, Pedro Jorba. 

Peru Manuel E. Bonnemaison. 

Salvador Francisco A. Lima. 

Uruguay Luis Piera, Guillermo Wilson, Daniel Mufioz. 

SIXTH COMMITTEE. 

8. — International agreements on uniform labor legislation. 

9. — Uniformity of regulations governing the classification and analysis of petroleum 
and other mineral fuels with reference to national development policies. 

Chairman: Dr. Pedro Cosio, Uruguay. 

United States of America. . W. G. McAdoo, Andrew J. Peters. 

Argentina Eleodoro Lobos. 

Bolivia Eliodoro Villaz6n. 

Chile Guillermo Subercaseaux, Francisco A. Encina. 

Colombia Guillermo Ancizar Samper. 

Nicaragua Jos6 de la Luz Guerrero. 

Peru Jos^ Santiago Rey Basadre. 

Uruguay Pedro Cosio, Gabriel Terra, Daniel Mufioz. 

8BVBNTH COMMITTEE. 

10. — ^Necessity of better transportation facilities between the American Republics. 
12. — ^Telegraph facilities and rates; the use of wireless telegraphy for commercial 
purposes. 

Chairman: Hon. W. G. McAdoo, United States of America. 

United States of America. . W. G. McAdoo, Duncan U. Fletcher. 

Argentina Eleodoro Lobos, Alfredo Echaciie, Norberto Pinero. 

Bolivia Eliodoro Villaz6n, Jos6 Luis Tejada. 

Brazil Custodio de Almeida Magalhaes. 

Cuba Alvaro Leddn, Juan de Dios Garcfa Kohly, Benjamin 

Giberga. 

Chile Manuel Salinas, Luis Izquerdo, Jorge Matte. 

Haiti Fleury Fequiere. 

Panama Eusebio A. Morales. 

Paraguay Eusebio Ayala. 

Peru Carlos Buenano. 

Uruguay Daniel Blanco Acevedo, Guillermo Lyons, Eduardo Vfe- 

quez. 

The secretary general, under instructions from the presiding officer, 
read the artide from the rules providing for the election by lot of 
rice presidents of the conference. The secretaries of the delegations 
of the United States and of Haiti, Drs. C. E. McGuire and Edmond 
Montas, were designated to conduct the drawing. The delegations 
were elected to serve in the following order: Cuba, Chile, Salvador, 
Panama, Peru, Venezuela. 

The meeting adjourned at 1 p. m. 
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Third General Session, April 7, 1916 — ^Morning. 

SUMMARY". 

I. Order of the Day. 
IL Formal admission of the Hondnran delegate, Senor Manuel G. Ztlfiiga. 

III. Inclufflon of a new topic in the program. 

IV. Constitution of the committee on resolutions. 

I. 

The minutes of the preceding session were read and approved. 

The secretary s^eneral reported the admission as deleo;ates of Uru- 
guay of Sefiores T&cito Herrera and Alfredo Metz Green. 

A communication was then read from the Argentine Socialist 
Party indorsing the aims of the International High Commission. 

There follows the order of the day: 

1. Motion by Dr, Aldao proposing that Mr. J. Brooks B. Parker, 
assistant secretary of the United states delegation, be designated 
second secretary general of the conference. 

2. Formal admission of the Honduran delegate, Sefior Manuel G. 
Ztiniga. 

3. Keport of the fourth committee on uniform regulations for 
commercial travelers. 

After a short discussion in which Messrs. Melo, Matte, and the 
presiding oflB.cer took part, article 30 of the rules was amended so as to 
limit each speaker to 5 minutes on any one topic, while reserving the 
right of any proposer of a motion to speak for 15 minutes. 

The chairman of the second committee. Dr. Inglez de Souza, 
reported on its behalf that an agreement had been reached to dis- 
pose of all the reservations contained in the Hague Convention of 1912 
on bills of exchange. 

The order of the day was then resumed. Oh the declination of 
this honor by the United States delegation, Sefior Aldao withdrew 
his nomination of Mr. Parker as second secretary general of the 
conference. 

II. 

The next business before the conference was the formal admission 
of the Honduran delegate. The secretary general explained that 
due to difficulties of communication, the credentials of this delegate 
had not been received, but that his office was in receipt of a duly 
authenticated telegram appointing Sefior Ztifiiga, consul general of 
Honduras in Argentina, delegate to the conference. By imanimous 
consent Sefior Ztifiiga took his seat as a member of the conference. 
Owing to his absence from the inaugural session he took this oppor- 
tunity briefly to express the cordial thanks of his Government for the 
courtesies shown him by the Argentine authorities and to voice the 
hope that many beneficent results would accrue to the American 
continent from the deliberations of the commission. 

Thereupon it was unanimously agreed to postpone consideration of 
the report of the fourth committee on uniform regulations for com- 
mercial travelers to the following Monday, in order to allow oppor- 
tunity for an individual examination of the committee report. 

S. Doc. 739, 64-2 3 
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ni. 

The Uruguayan delegate, Senor Vazquez, reported that the United 
States delegate on the third committee nad submitted a topic regard- 
ing which the committee entertained certain doubts as to its au- 
thorization to consider it without the sanction of the entire com- 
mission. The project was a plan for the sanitary certification of 
freight between American ports. A brief discussion ensued as to 
the proper parliamentary procedure for disposing of the matter, 
doubt having been expressed as to the right of the commission to 
add new subjects to its program which had not previously been 
submitted oflScially as a delegation project and which had not been 
duly seconded. Both points were satisfactorily disposed of and the 
matter was referred to the third committee. 

IV. 

The presiding officer, acting under authority of the amendment 
of the committee on rules, proceeded to designate the following com- 
mittee on resolutions: Their excellencies, W. G. McAdoo, Joao Jrandi4 
Calogeras, Armando Quezada A., Agustin Cabezas G., and Pedro 
Cosio. The Chilean delegate, Senor Matte, proposed that Dr. Oliver, 
in his capacitv as presiding officer, be added to this committee; and 
in the event of his inability to serve that some other member of the Ar- 
gentine delegation be named in his stead. The minister of finance of 
Brazil, SefLor Calogeras, seconded Senor Matte's motion, and asked 
leave of the commission to decline service on the committee on the 
ground '^that the Brazilian delegates would deem it an honor to be 
represented on this committee oy a delegate from the Argentine 
Republic. '' Sefior Matte thereupon amended his original suggestion 
by a proposal to increase the number of members on the committee 
on resolutions from five to six in order that both the Republic of 
Argentine and that of Brazil might be represented on it. The presid- 
ing officer, after thanking the Brazilian and Chilean delegates for 
the courtesy shown him, put the proposal to a vote. It was carried 
unanimously. The chair accordingly designated Dr. Eleodoro 
Lobos as the Argentine delegate on the committee on resolutions. 
The chairman of the United States delegation requested that Mr. Sam- 
uel Untermyer be named in his place; to which the chair assented. 

The meeting adjourned at 12.30 p. m. 
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FouETH General Session, April 10, 1916 — Morning. 



SUMMABT. 

I 



I. Committee reports; proposals submitted by the Uruguayan delegation. 
II. Report of the fourth, committee on uniform regulations for commercial travelers, 

III. Report of the seventh committee on necessity for better transportation facilities 

between the American Republics; telegraph rates and facilities; the use of 
wireless telegraphy for commercial purposes. 

IV. Resolution on compulsory language instruction. 

I. 

After the approval of the minutes, as printed and distributed, the 
secretary general read the order of the day, as follows: 

1. Report of the fourth committee on uniform regulations for com- 
mercial travelers. 

2. Report of the seventh committee on (a) ocean transportation; 
(6) railroad communication; (c) telegraph facilities and rates; the use 
of radio telegraphy for commercial purposes. 

3. Resolutions on admiralty law and stock companies. 

4. Project for the establishment of permanent expositions of 
American products. 

5. Report of the sixth committee on international agreements on 
uniform labor legislation; uniformity of regulations governing the 
classification and analysis of petroleum and other mineral fuels with 
reference to national development policies. 

II. 

The secretary general read the report of the fourth committee on 
uniform regulations for commercial travelers^ as follows:- 

The fourth committee, to which was referred the consideration of 
the fourth topic, has the honor to submit its report. The object of 
its study of the topic "Uniform regulations for commercial travelers^'' 
was: 

1. To estabUsh rules and legal procedure which shall permit com- 
mercial travelers to journey from one country to another without 
being exposed to the obstacles inherent in diversity of legislation. 

2. To secure the reduction of license fees in order to stimulate 
the influx of commercial travelers and the consequent expansion 
of trade, endeavoring to abolish local license fees wherever possible. 
• 3. To obtain from the respective customhouses, subject to a bond 
to cover the import dues, the temporary admission of samples of 
commercial value, provided that these be designed for subsequent 
reexportation. 

Your committee accordingly submits to the International High 
Commission the following uniform regulations for commercial 
travelers: 

1. All merchants, manufacturers, commission agents, and other 
traders legally recognized in those counties where they are domiciled 

^ ' " "^ *^ I ■■ ■ ■ - ^. ... I ■ -— ■■ ■ I I I ■■ Mill! ^^1^— . W ^ 

> The Central Executive Council has prepared and submitted through the proper channels to the 
several sections a draft of a treaty concerning commercial travelers, which together with a memorandum. 
will be found on p. 175. 
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may operate as commercial travelers, either personally or through 
employees or agents under their orders, in any other nation of the 
American Continent on payment of a single hcense fee vahd for the 
whole territorial jurisdiction of that country. 

2. The documents accrediting the character of a commercial 
traveler shall be issued by the proper authorities of each country 
and visaed by the consul of that country in which he intends to 
operate. With these documents before them the authorities of the 
latter country shall issue a single national license as provided in the 
foregoing article. 

3. Commercial travelers who fail to comply with the above re- 
quirements shall not be granted a license; and, should they operate 
without it, they shall be liable to the penalties established by the 
laws and regulations of each country. 

4. A commercial traveler shall be allowed to sell his samples of 
commercial value without a special license as importer, but he shall 
not be authorized to effect sales of other merchandise. 

5. Samples of no commercial value, as well as those which may 
be marked, stamped, or defaced so that they can not be utilized for 
other purposes, shall be allowed to enter free of duty. 

6. Samples of commercial value, which may be imported with the 
intention of being reexported within a period not exceeding six months 
through any of uie customhouses of the respective countries, shallbe 
provisionally admitted, subject to a bond to cover import duties. 

7. The commercial samples to which the foregomg paragraph 
refers shall pay the corresponding customs duties tor such portion 
thereof as may not be reexported within the period of their temporary 
admission. 

8. All customs formalities shall be simplified as much as possible 
with a view to avoiding delay in the dispatch of commercial samples. 

9. All peddlers or other salesmen who deal directly with the con- 
sumer but who have no established place of business in a given 
country shall not be considered as commercial travelers in that 
country, but shall be subject to the license fee levied by that country, 
according to the nature of the business carried on. 

10. The following persons shall not be subject to these regulations: 
(a) Such persons as travel only to study the market and its needs, 

even though they establish commercial relations, provided, however, 
they do not effect sales of merchandise. 

* (6) Such commercial travelers as act through a representative of 
those factories or firms that pay their respective license fees in the 
country in which they carry on their business. 

(c) ouch commercial travelers as are exclusively buyers. 

The report was imanimously approved. 

This report was constructed on the basis of memoranda submitted 
by the Argentine, Brazilian, Costa Rican, BoUvian, and Uruguayan 
delegations, respectively. The Argentine memorandum prepared by 
Seflor Luis E. Zuberbiifiler, president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Buenos Aires, was largely drawn upon for the committee report. It 
opens with a critical analysis of conditions in the Argentine Kepublic, 
where there are no less than 15 different state and provincial laws and 
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license fees, varying, according to the line of business, from 200 to 
1,000 Argentine pesos per province. It will thus be seen that a com- 
mercial traveler will be taxed 7,000 pesos for the privilege of present- 
ing his wares throughout the Republic. Such taxation militates 
strongly against the development of interstate or foreign trade. On 
the other hand, travelers are led to transact business exclusively 
in the national capital, because of the more favorable conditions 
obtaining there; and this situation naturally reacts imfavorably upon 
the commercial development of the provinces. 

Dr. Zuberbiihler then quotes section 132 of the law governing 
license fees in Argentina, which reads as foUows: '^Representatives 
of foreign firnis having no place of business open to the public, or for-^ 
eign commercial travelers shall pay a license fee of 500 pesos. '^ 

The representative of foreign houses plays a r61e of a slightly differ- 
ent character from that of the commercial traveler. Although he 
has no place of business where his goods are offered for sale, he never- 
theless has a place of business on which rent is paid; in reality he 
complements and is complemented by the former. It is not an unu- 
sual thing for a foreign commercial traveler to evade payment of the 
fee imposed by law. 

The peddler, on the other hand, retails the goods themselves to 
the consumer, and so is clearly distinguishable from the commercial 
traveler who merely secures orders for goods. 

Lastly, he shows how the local importing house, often representing 
domestic capital, pays all local taxes and office reht, and in general 
contributes by his presence to the aggregate of national wealth. 

Customs formalities in Argentina are next dealt with, and are 
shown to be of an advanced and liberal type. Samples having no 
commercial value are admitted free of duty and samples of commer- 
cial value may enter for a period of six months on payment of a 
bond. So, too, samples may leave the country through a different 
port from that through which they entered. 

Among other obstacles to be overcome by the commercial traveler 
are excessive railroad rates. The Argentine roads grant a rebate of 
50 per cent on samples taken as part of the agent's baggage up to 
550 pounds. But while certain facilities in freight rates have been 
accorded, few, if any, American nations have imitated the excellent 
example set by European countries which grant a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion on mileage ticEets used by commercial travelers. This one 
privilege in Dr. Zuberbiihler 's opinion would be a powerful stimulus 
in fostering the advent of commercial travelers with the attendant 
national development. 

The recommendation was Ukewise made that commercial travelers 
should be furnished with certificates of identification to prove their 
bona fide character. Such documents should be issued by some Gov- 
ernment agency or chamber of commerce and should be visaed by the 
consul of the country in which operations are to be carried on. 

Dr. Zuberbiihler's interesting report closes with concrete sugges- 
tions as to the federalization of travelers' fees which were adopted to 
a large degree by the committee. 

In a brief memorandum submitted on this topic, the Brazilian delega- 
tion showed that the certificate of identification is practically provided 
for in the Commercial Code of Brazil, in article 74, to the effect that 
"agents of commercial houses prior to taking charge of their duties, 
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should receive from their employers or chiefs a letter of appointment 
in writing which they shall cause to be registered at the Board of 
Trade/' This idea, it is suggested, can be extended by the creation 
in each coimtry of some body charged with registering such letters of 
appointment of travelers. So well expressed is this thought that it 
is given in full: "This title when dulj^ registered or a certificate of 
such registration should be accompanied with a card of identifica- 
tion, together with a photograph, finger-mark, or other sign, and such 
other information as is usually given in such cases. It is advisable, 
furthermore, that the certificate and all data relating thereto be em- 
bodied in a single document to be submitted to the regular consular 
ofiicials for legalization.' ' 

The memorandum submitted by the Costa Rican delegation advo- 
cates no changes in Costa Rican laws and regulations, since the fee 
charged is not excessive, nor is there any restriction on the activity 
of commercial travelers. 

The Haitian and Salvadorean delegations also recommended a 
certificate of identification. 

Ecuadorean legislation imposes a tax of 100 sucres valid for the 
whole Republic, and admits samples upon deposit of duties, reim- 
bursable when the samples are withdrawn in due form. Ecuador 
is ready to accept the principle of a deposit of a bond in Ueu of the 
money deposit now rejjuired. It is furthermore pointed out that 
this change, being administrative, may readily be eflfected. 

The chapter devoted to this topic in the Venezuelan memorandum 
is a valuable contribution. An analysis is made of Itahan and 
French legislation. Venezuela has no special national legislation 
on the subject. The report favors the suppression of license fees 
and the use of a certificate of identification. 

The Bohvian delegation reported that a varying municipal fee is 
imposed on commercial travelers, with or without samples, in order 
to counteract the competition to which local business houses would 
otherwise be subjected. This competition the report regards as 
''unfair." The delegation, however, indorses the general principles of 
unrestricted operation, subject to the following conditions: (a) Pro- 
vision of certificates of identification; (6) prohibition, under heavy 
penalty, to engage in direct sale transactions. 

The Uruguayan delegation, favoring freedom of action for com- 
mercial travelers, emphasizes that isolated cases of irregularities form 
no sufficient ground for withdrawing the protection which these agents 
of commerce need in order properly to carry out their objects. A cer- 
tificate of identification from a duly authorized official would provide 
satisfactory evidence that samples would not be made the subject of 
sale. 

III. 

Next on the order of the day came the report of the seventh com- 
mittee dealing with the following subjects: (a) Ocean transporta- 
tion; (6) Railroad communication; (c) Telegraph rates and facilities 
and wireless communication for commercial purposes. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Lobos, rapporteur of the seventh commit- 
tee, discussion of paragraph (a), dealing with ocean transportation, 
was postponed. 
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Sections B and C of this report follow: 

Sir: I have the honor to advise your excellency that the seventh 
committee has had under consideration the accompanying report of 
the subcommittee on railroad transportation, and has unanimouslv 
decided to adopt the same and submit it to the International High 
Commission, with the recommendation that it be adopted. 
I have the honor to be, sir, etc., 

W. G. McAdoo, Chairman, 

B. REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON RAILROAD COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr. Chaiiman, the subcommittee to which was referred the topic 
of railway transportation have given preferential consideration to 
the Intercontinental Railway which has been, up to this time, the 
subject of deliberation in the various Pan American Congresses. 

In the first congress, held in Washington in 1889-90, the com- 
mittee on railway communication, on which were represented 12 of 
the American Governments^ recommended, among other items, the 
following conclusions which were unanimously approved by the 
congress : 

That a railway connecting all or a majority of the nations represented in this con- 
ference will contribute greatly to the development of cordial relations between said 
nations and to the growth of their material interests. 

That the best method of facilitating its execution is the appointment of an inter- 
national commission of engineers to survey the possible routes, to determine their 
true lengtih, to estimate the cost of each, and to compare their respective advantages. 

That in case the results of the surveys demonstrate the practicability and advisa- 
bility of the railroad, bids for the construction either of the whole line or of sections 
thereof should be opened. 

That the construction, management, and operation of the line should be at the 
expense of the concessionaires. 

That the, execution of a work of such magnitude deserves to be further encouraged 
by subsidies, grants of land, or guaranties of minimum interests. 

That the railway should be declared forever neutral for the purpose of securing 
freedom of traffic. * 

That the approval of the surveys, the terms of the proposals, the protection of the 
concessionaires, the inspection of the work, the legislation affecting it, the neutrality 
of the road, and the free passage of merchandise in transit, should be the subject of 
special agreement between all the nations interested. 

That 80 soon as tihe Government of the United States shall receive notice of the 
acceptance of these reco'inmendations by other Governments, it shall invite them to 
name their members of the engineering^ commission. 

The Congress of the United States panted the necessary authority, 
and the agreement of the Pan American Conference was ratified by 
several other interested countries. There was thereupon named a 
commission presided over by Mr. A. J. Cassatt, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railway, one of the most extensive and prosperous 
railway systems in the world. Senator H. G. Davis was chosen 
president of the financial section of the commission, and consecrated 
to the work great care and devotion. The commission expended 
about $360,000 in topographical studies, plans, publications, etc. 
Three survey parties were placed in the field, and their work — carried 
on for several years and terminating in 1895 — vindicated that the 
approximate distance between New York and Buenos Aires, iii 
accordance with the surveys made and utihzing existing railwajrs, 
would be 10,471 miles, about half of which was completed and in 
operation. 
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The Second Pan American Conference, held in Mexico in 1901, 
ratified the agreement of the Washington coAgress, and authorized 
the designation of a new permanent conmaission. As president of 
this commission, there was chosen Senator Davis, who was presi- 
dent of the financial section of the preceding commission. The new 
commission named Mr. Charles M. Pepper, one of the delegates from 
the United States to the congress in Mexico, as a specid conamis- 
sioner to visit the various KepubUcs included in the survey, to 
stimulate the respective Governments to the realization of the enter- 
prise. 

The third conference, in Rio de Janeiro in 1906, continued the per- 
manent commission in Washington, and urged that when concecung 
their approval of railway construction projects the American Repub- 
lics should endeavor to follow the intercontinental line so far as 
possible. 

In the report of the committee of Washington to the Fourth Pan 
American (Jongress in Buenos Aires in 1910 a record was presented 
of the development of the American railways and- the proportional 
increases in commerce during the 20 years smce the first conference. 

The report in question reads as follows: 

In 1890, when the first practical steps were taken toward realizing the aspiration 
for intercontinental railway communication by the first conference, the total foreign 
commerce of the countries south of the United States from Mexico to the Strsuts of 
Magellan was approximately $880,000,000. In 1890, this commerce was more than 
$2,000,000,000. The increase has been a natural result of the railway construction 
which has helped to develop the resources of the different countries and thus to add 
to their commerce. Much of this railway construction has been either of trunk lines 
which form sections in the Pan American route or of lines which are branches of the 
general Pan American system and are feeders to it. The very g^eat growth of trade 
m the last 20 years shows how traffic awaits railway facilities and how also it is created 
when they are provided. This increased commerce, which furnishes the basis for so 
much railway traffic, has not been limited to any section. All the Republics which 
would be connected by the Pan American Railway system have shared in it. 

In 1910 the situation of the Pan American Railway was as follows: 
The total distance from New York to Buenos Aires, following the 
actual construction in Mexico and adopting the alternative Pan 
American survey in Central America by the shorter Atlantic coast 
route, is 10,116 mUes. Of this, 6,444 miles are in operation and 
3,672 miles are either under construction or yet to be constructed to 
fill in the sections that are lacking. 



Intercontineiital Railway. 



New York to Mexico City 

Mexico City to northern Dorder of Guatemala 

Northern border of Guatemala to Panama Canal Zone 

Canal Zone to Puno on Lake Titicaca 

Puno to Guaquil, Bolivia (water transportation) 

Guaquil to Quiaca, Argentine Republic 

Quiacato Buenos Aires 

Total 




Mileage. 



3,026 
843 
508 
542 
102 
303 

1,060 



6,444 



675 
2,820 



177 



3,672 



The preceding table shows that the sections corresponding to the 
United States, Mexico, and the Argentine are finished, and that the 
part corresponding to Boh via is about to be completed. 
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The Fourth International Conference of American States adopted 
the following resolution : ' 

The Fourth International Conference of American States, assem- 
bled at Buenos Aires, resolves: 

First. To extend the period of existence, together with all its attributes, of the Pan 
American Kailroad Committee at Washington, to which the conference expresses its 
thanks for the important services it has abeady rendered. 

Second. The resolutions of the Third Conference of American States in regard to 
this matter are confirmed. 

Third. Considering the high moral and material scope of the full accomplishment 
of this important project, the conference charges the permanent Pan American Rail- 
way Committee at Washington with the collection, as speedily as possible, of the 
reports and technical and financial data necessary for the drawing up of a definite 
scheme and estimates for the construction of the work, and urges the countries inter- 
ested in its accomplishment that they adopt and communicate to the Permanent 
Pan American Railroad Committee the most effective measures relative to the guar- 
anties or subsidies which they can offer for facilitating the attainment of this ^eat 
conmion end, in order that the said committee, having regard to such communications, 
may suggest the practical form of the solution of this problem, which would be impossi- 
ble, or at least of very remote, realization, if left entirely to the isolated action of some 
of the countries especially interested. 

The agreement was approved in full session on August 11, 1910. 
Shortly after, on the 20tn of the same month, the Buenos Aires Con- 
ference approved a motion in accordance with which the Fourth 
International Conference of American States desires to '^urge the 
American Governments to prosecute and hasten the work of the 
Pan American Railway according to a fixed and definite plan." 

This subcommittee, believing that the International High Com- 
mission should renew the expression of great desire indicated in the 
resolutions mentioned, proposes to take a further step toward the 
realization of the enterprise. In order that the necessary technical 
and economic studies be made, and in order that there may be deter- 
mined the construction costs, the pi*obable traffic, and the probable 
revenues of the various railways which make up the Pan Anlerican 
system for presentation to the consideration of capitaUsts, the per- 
manent committee in Washington should name engineers of vari- 
ous nationaUties, and there should be included among these engi- 
neers the most competent known in the various countries. By 
reason of the character of the Pan American Railway, which is of 
conunon interest to aU the Republics of the two continents, the sub- 
committee considers it equitable that the cost of the surveys, which 
is relatively insignificant, should be borne by all the countries in 
proportion to their populations. 

liie Pan American Railway is not the only one of vital interest 
to our countries. Of no less an interest are the international rail- 
ways which, without forming a direct part of the Pan American 
system, connect our Republics with one another, and promote among 
tnem political and commercial relations of the greatest interest. It 
may be possible that the international railways do not offer the 
same value to all the countries, and there are even occasions when 
they may be competitive in character. However, the construction 
of railways, even as the opening of roads, lines of navigation, and all 
other means of communication, always contribute to the develop- 
ment of the public wealth. This subcommittee therefore considers 
that it is advisable to harmonize any real or apparent conflicts of 
interest, creating for this purpose mixed commissions and charging 
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them with the study of the tariffs, railway regulations, and in so far 
AS may be advisable, those customs conventions which may affect 
the railway interests. This subcommittee, in view of the previous 
brief considerations, has the honor to recommend the following reso- 
lutions: 

1 . Resolved, That the Governments which have not yet done so ratify the agreement 
adopted at the Third International Conference of Amerir-an States of Rio de Janeiro, 
to the effect that in grantine their support to the construction of railroads the American 
Republics should prefer wherever possible those which follow the projected intercon- 
tinental line. 

2. That the desirability be urged of an early ratification of the agreement adopted 
at the Fourth International Conference of American States held at Buenos Aires in 
1910, under which, in view of the great moral and material results certain to follow 
the buildine of the Pan American Railway, the appointment of the permanent com- 
mittee in Washington was confirmed and the countries interested in the realization 
of its work were urged to offer such subsidies as they could in order to facilitate the 
carrying out of this common purpose. 

3. T&t the permanent committee at Washington appoint new engineering units 
to make the technical surveys and economic studies necessary to determine the route, 
the cost of construction, volume of trade, and probable revenue of the lines to com- 
plete the Pan American Railway, on the understanding that the expenses incurred 
thereby shall be defrayed by the different American countries in proportion to the 
population of each, according to its last official census. 

4. That the desirability be pointed out of stimulating the construction of interna- 
tional railroads which do not form a direct part of the Pan American Railway but 
which will connect the nations of this continent witii one another and thus increase 
their political and commercial relations. 

5. That States contiguous to each other and traversed by international railroads 
establish mixed boards to study the rates, railroad regulations, and as far as possible 
such customs agreements as may be required because of the international character 
of these lines. 

Luis Izquierdo. 
, EusEBio A. Morales. 

NORBERTO PiSeRO. 
C. A. BuENAtJO. 

Jos6 Luis Tejada. 

Sir: I have the honor to advise your excellency that the seventh 
committee has had under consideration the accompanying report of 
the subcommittee on cable rates and wireless telegraphy. It has 
unanimously decided to adopt this report and hereby begs to submit 
it to the International High Commission, with the recommendation 
that it be adopted. 

W. G. McAdoo, CTiairman. 

O. REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CABLE RATES AND WIRELESS 

TELEGRAPHY. 

CABLE AND TELEGRAPH BATES. 

1. Resolved f That one and the same domestic rate within each country be estab- 
ished. 

2. That an international agreement for the extension of telegraphic lines between 
adjoining States be entered into, so as to facilitate communication and to organize an 
International service at reduced and uniform rates. 

3. That the European system of transmission and terminal rates be applied, wher- 
ever possible, on the American Continent; and if this be impossible, that cheaper rates 
than those fixed for international service outside of Europe be fixed, allowing a greater 
reduction for press service. 

4. That the telegraph service be as far as feasible under governmental control, and 
therefore that where the telegraph lines in any country are partly under governmental 
and partly under private control, the Governments aim to acquire the private lines 
upon equitable terms so as to create a homogeneous and efficient service under gov- 
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«mmental control; that with this end in view, no new concessions for telegraph lines 
be granted to private parties. 

5. That the American Governments be iirged to take such action with reference to 
the service of the Cable companies as will tend to increase the territory served and to 
reduce the rates. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

1. Resolvedj That for reasons of national safety it is desirable that wireless stations 
be the exclusive property of the several Governments. 

2. That a meeting be held in Washington of the directors of the wireless services of 
all the countries, for the special purpose of studying and proposing to their Govern- 
ments the adoption of whatever science and experience may now consider favorable 
to the establishment of wireless communication between the several countries of 
America and between America and the other continents. 

Duncan U. Fletcher. 
Alfredo Echaque. 
Fleury Fequiere. 
GuiLLERMO Lyons. 

Section (ft) on railroad communication was unanimously approved. 

Dr. Echagiie, rapporteur of section (c) of the report, explained 
that owing to the technical nature of certain recommendations he 
would not venture to explain the report in detail, but would place 
himself at the disposition of any delegate desiring further elucida- 
tion. 

Section (c) was then unanimously disposed of. 

The memorandum on these subjects presented by Senator Fletcher 
<iontained technical data submitted by the Navy Department of the 
United States and outlined a comprehensive plan for wireless com- 
munication between all the American Republics by means of one cen- 
tral distributing station at Darien and five substations located at 
Washington, Guantanamo, Guatemala, Pard, and Buenos Aires. 

The full report follows : 

There is nothing which illustrates the forward steps in human 
progress like the scientific achievements in the field of that mysterious 
lorce, electricity. No fact more clearly shows the evolution of man's 
powers than that he is able to send messages through the air a dis- 
tance of 8,000 miles. 

It is important, not only that there be means of communication 
between countries who would be friends and serve each other on terms 
of equality and honor, as President Wilson so forcefully pointed out in 
his world message delivered at Mobile before the Southern Commercial 
Congress in October, 1913, but it is equally important that such 
communications should be both reliable and quick. 

Another consideration entering into the problem also is that it must 
not be too expensive. If the cost is excessive, there will be a limitation 
on the use. The means might as well not exist if its use is so costly 
as to become practically prohibitory. This difficulty is one of the 
first to encounter. The initial expense of establishing the means, 
the comparative small returns at the outset, the risk that the business 
will develop inadequately and too slowly, are the discouraging 
factors. Once established and in operation there is little doubt that 
the facilities will be found invaluable and equally little doubt that, 
at reasonable rates, the business would expand and grow to pro- 
portions not now contemplated. 

It may be stated broadly that one effective method of improving 
])ennaiient means of communication for commercial purposes between 
North, Central, and South America would be to extend existing cable 
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service to points not at present served, and to reduce rates as far as 
possib]^. Whether this will be done until there is an increase in the 
volume of commercial business, is a question, and whether the exten- 
sion of the service must not precede the expansion of the business, 
is also a question. It would be advisable to induce, if possible, 
existing companies to extend their lines so as to render service to all 
South America, and the second step would be to induce these com- 
panies to establish equitable rates. Informal negotiations with the 
companies or an international agreement might accomplish results. 
The cable situation as it now stands is about as follows: 

(a) Service to Colon and thence to all* points on the west coast of 
South America and to Buenos Aires, via the cables of the Central 
South American Telegraph Co. (American), is rapid and certain. 
The rates are rather nigh but not excessive in view of the great 
distances. 

(b) BrazU is reached via the Western Telegraph Co.^s cables from 
London or Lisbon. The service is good but tne rates, especially both 
north and south from Pemambuco, are excessive. It is understood 
that in 1892 the Central & South American Telegraph Co. purchased 
the Trans- Andine Telegraph Co., the Unes of wmch connect Val- 
paraiso and Buenos Aires. Thus Buenos Aires and the United 
States were connected by an aU-American cable. Prior to this time 
cables to the United States from Argentina were sent over the lines of 
the River Plate Telegraph Co. to Montevideo, from Montevideo to 
Brazil, and thence to Europe and the United States. The Western 
Telegraph Co., an English corporation, obtained from the Brazilian 
Government in 1893 an exclusive concession for submarine telegraphic 
communication between Brazil and Argentina. This concession ter- 
minated in 1913, but it contained a clause which maintained it in 
force until renewed or canceled by the Brazilian Government. The 
concession has not been renewed. 

The Central & South American Telegraph Co. presented a petition 
asking for leave to lay two cables* one from Rio to Buenos Aires 
and one from Santos to Buenos Aires. When it appeared likely 
that the Brazilian Government would grant the petition of the 
American company, the Western Telegraph Co. sought to enjoin 
the Federal Government of Brazil from granting such concession 
(Sept. 27, 1914). The case is now pending in the supreme court 
of Brazil.^ If the English company loses this action, there will 
be an all-American cable Une from Rio to the United States, and 
there will no longer be need of depending upon European cable 
companies. 

In 1909 the Argentine Government granted to the Western Tele- 
graph Co. a concession for a cable from Buenos Aires to Ascenci6n 
Island, together with a general 25-year preferential clause in favor 
of the Western Telegraph Co. over any other company proposing 
foreign cable lines. At present, it appears, the Western Telegraph 
Co. in Buenos Aires maintains a discriminating rate against messages 
from the United States over the hnes of the Central & South Ameri- 
can Telegraph Co. 

(c) Service to points along the north coast of South America, 
including Colombia, Venezuela, the Guianas, and Brazil is poor 
and the rates are high. 

» Since the above was written, the Supreme Court of Brazil, in November, 1916, decided wholly In favor 
of the Central and South American Telegraph Company. 
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The French cable crosses the island of Haiti by a land line which 
is often in trouble. When the land line is intact the service to 
Caracas is excellent, but the rates beyond that point are very high. 

id) Central America has poorer service than any part of South 
America. There are no cables at all to points on the Atlantic coast, 
and cables of the Central & South American Tele^aph Co. touch 
at but three points on the Pacific side connecting with Panama and 
Salina Cruz. 

If the Central & South American Telegraph Co. were to extend 
its cables from Colon to 'Santa Marta inr Colombia and on to Mara- 
caibo and Caracas, the service to the whole of South America should 
be reasonably adequate, provided equitable rates can be established 
either by informal negotiation with the several companies concerned 
or, failing in that, by the action of an international conference. 

INTERNATIONAL RADIOGRAPHIC SYSTEM. 

It is beheved that distinct commercial advantages would result 
from the estabhshment of an inter-American radiographic system. 
It would appear that any such systein should be controlled by govern- 
mental autnorities. 

The Secretary of the Navy of the United States, Hon. Josephus 
Daniels, has expressed the view that: 

The experience of this department, sptined through the operation of two high- 
powered lon^-distance radio stations which are used exclusively for commercial 
traffic in addition to the operation and administration of the Navy's system of high- 
powered stations which are, primarily, for military use, has demonstrated: 

(1) That very efficient telegraphic service may "be rendered by radio over great 
distances. 

(2) That high-powered stations used for commercial traffic over great distances 
should be limited in general to handling that class of messages only. 

(3) That to insure tnat this radio traffic is handled promptly and expeditiously, the 
controlling and operating a^ncy must be the same as that controlling and oper- 
ating; other high-power stations, both naval and conmiercial, as one controlling ad- 
niinistration can assign suitable times for the various stations, thus eliminating inter- 
ference, which is the great obstacle to reliable and rapid service. 

It is my opinion that the most successful operation of the service you suggest would 
be obtained by having the proposed chain of stations under the direct control and 
operation of tne Government, both in this country and in those Central and South 
American countries which might be parties to the undertaking. 

GENERAL STATUS Or WIRELESS STATIONS, WITH THEIR ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 

IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 

Colombia. — In Colombia there exists now a station at Santa 
Marta, operated by an American company, the United Fruit Co. 
This concession has about 17 years to run, after which the station 
will revert to the Colombian Government. 

There is a station at Cartagena belonging to a German company, 
but now closed by the Colombian Government to assure its neu- 
trality. This concession has about 17 years to run, after which the 
station will revert to the Colombian Government. 

There is also a station constructed by a German corporation 
for the Colombian Government on the island of St. Andrews, but 
not now in commission. 

The Colombian Government has contracted with English manu- 
facturers for the erection of low-power stations at Arecua and 
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Orocu6, and it is proposed to erect a station at Bogotd, for which 
no contract has as yet been given. 

HoNDtTBAS. — At present there are only two high or medium power 
stations in Honduras. One of these is located at La Ceiba, erected 
there by the fruit firm of Vaccaro Bros., and the other erected at 
Tela by the United Fruit Co. 

The Grovemment of Honduras has recently decided to erect three 
small stations along the coast, to be located in the ports of Utila, 
Trujillo, and Roatto. These stations are tp be of small power and 
are intended primarily fof transaction of Government business 
between the north coast ports. 

Brazil. — It is understood that air Brazilian wireless-telegraph 
stations are under the control of the minister of public works, depart- 
ment of telegraphs. They are as follows: 



stations. 



Amaraline, Bahia 

Babylonia (at capitol). 

Cabo de S&o Thom4. State of Rio. 
Fernando de Noronha (Island) . . . 
JunQcfto, Rio Grande do Sul... •. . 

Monte Serrat, S4o- Paulo 

Olinda, Pemambuoo 



Approxi- 




mate 


Service. 


range. 




KUometen. 




800 


Creneral commercial. 


800 


Do. 


400 


Do. 


400 


Do. 


500 


Do. 


200 


Do. 


500 


Da 



There are local stations for commercial use in the States of Para, 
Amazonas, and the territory of Acre: 

Kilometers. 

Manaos, Amazonafl 200 

Rio Branco, District of Acre i 200 

Xapury, District of Acre 200 

Senna Madureira, District of Acre 200 

Porto Veiho, Matto Grosso 200 

Belem, Par4 -. 200 

Santarem, Pard 200 

The Federal Holding Co. of the United States is endeavoring to 
obtain a concession from the Brazilian Government for the erection 
of a high power and other radio stations in that country. One of 
the terms of this concession is that the company will fix a commercial 
rate for radio telegrams between its Brazilian station and those 
which it may possess in the United States at 66§ per cent of the 
rate charged by the submarine cable companies to same points. 

Uruguay. — ^The Government of Uruguay has established a State 
monopoly of wireless communication. 

Uruguay has lately granted a concession to the Federal Holding 
Co. of the United States to build a high-power radio station in that 
country. 

There are permanent wireless stations at the following places: 
Cerrito de la victoria Revero, Paso de Los Toros, Isla de Lobos, Banco 
Ingtes, on the estuary of the Plata. 

Temporary stations exist at Melo, Trienta y Tres, Tacuarembo, 
and La Paloma. 

Peru. — Peru has a number of small stations, none of which have 
very long ranges. They are all under the operation of the Govern- 
ment. The list is up to date in the International List of Radio 
Stations. 
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Guatemala. — ^TKe latest information from Guatemala is to the 
effect that the Government will allow no radio station in Guatemala 
which is not directly under its control. 

There is a medium-power station in the city of Guatemala. 

Venezuela. — Strong efforts have been maae by representatives of 
the German Telefunken Co. to obtain concessions in Venezuela, but 
recent reports indicate that these have not been successful. It is 
known, however, that the Government is taking an interest in the 
report jto the effect that Argentina has contracted with the Federal 
Holding Co. of New York to erect a radio station to communicate 
with that countrv. 

Paraguay. — Wireless stations of the Telefunken systems (German) 
have been erected at Asimci6n and Concepci6n, and a third station of 
equal power is being erected at Encamaci6n. These each have a range 
of 500 kilometers by day and 1,000 by night. 

Argentina. — There are no wireless installations now operating 
in this country except the Government stations. Argentma has 
recently granted a concession for a high-power wireless station to be 
erected in the vicinitv of Buenos Aires for direct commimication with 
a similar station to be erected in the vicinity of New York by the 
Federal Holding Co. 

Chile. — The Government of Chile is entirely in accord with the 
ideas of the United States on the subject of wireless communication, 
and has sent a special delegate, who is now in the United States, to 
attend the meetings of the various representatives appointed by the 
different Governments. 

Radio communication in Chile is entirely in the hands of tho 
Government and is administered by the department of the marine. 

Bolivia. — ^AU radio stations in the service of BoUvia are owned by 
the Government — ^four of the Telefunken (German) system and two of 
the Marconi system. 

It is planned to erect another station near La Paz. 

As to rates on radio messages, the universal practice is to estabhsh 
a word rate for each station, and manifestly the total charge on a 
message would be dependent upon the number of stations a message 
passed through; and unless great care was exercised it might develop^ 
that the sum total of each individual station rate would be greater 
than the existing cable rate, which it is now desired to have lower. 
Therefore the only practical solution would seem to be to establish 
a through rate between various countries; that is to say, a through 
rate from one country to another country and the total tolls would oe 
pro rated between the stations taking part in the commimication. 

It is proposed by students of this question to divide the territory 
embraced in the American republics into zones of radio communication, 
with one control radio station for each zone, which latter will receive 
and relay radiograms to destination as may be necessary and in accord- 
ance with specific regulations drawn up by the committee. There will 
be one main station for the entire hemisphere, located in as nearly a 
central position, geographically, with reference to all the American re- 
publics, as may be practicable. Such main station shall be capable of 
direct communication with central stations in each of five proposed 
zones, covering the territory of the interested governments. The main 
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station might well be that akeady established in the Panama Canal 
Zone. The zone central stations should be at the following places, 
tentatively: Buenos Aires, Para, Guatemala, Guantanamo, Wash- 
ington. Each of these zone center stations should serve as receiv- 
ing and distributing stations for the stations in their respective 
zones and would be capable of direct communication with the main 
station. In each country, preferably at the capital, there would be 
a central controlling and distributing station, which would be capa- 
ble of direct communication with the appropriate zone center station. 
This same system of zones and distributing stations would be used 
in each country, so that imiformity would be observed in the opera- 
tion and traffic features throughout the hemisphere. 

It may be said that an organization similar to that proposed has 
been tried out in the United States with highly satisfactory results. 

In order to Tender the proposed plan of operation adaptable to 
increasing needs (especially commercial), regulations to govern the 
operation of special long-distance transmission between stations 
used primarily for commercial messages might be drawn up which 
would include provisions: 

(1) For the mdependei^t operation of such commercial stations. 

(2) For their amalgamation with the main system at such time 
as the interested governments may designate. 

(3) For acceptance of official messages of the various governments 
at all times at reduced rates, such official messages to have precedence 
over commercial messages. 

(4) For the employment exclusively of operators who are citizens 
of the American republics. 

The memorandum of Dr. Echagiie called attention to the fact that 
Argentina has already indorsed the principle of a single uniform 
telegraph rate for domestic purposes. Article 121 of the telegraph 
law provides: ^' There shall be a uniform rate for all telegraph dis- 
^ patches, irrespective of the distance.^' In consonance with this 
theory the postal and telegraph authorities of Argentina required the 
telegraph companies to grant a single uniform rate for all domestic 
busmess, and provided that an equitable distribution of profits should 
be made whenever two or more lines intervened in the transmission 
of a message. This r%ime was extended by international agreement 
to Paraguay in 1892, Bolivia in 1897, Uruguay in 1899 and Chile in 
1903. I)r. Echagiie dwelt on the need of defining the term ''uni- 
form single rates.' ' This expression can not be imderstood to mean 
the same rate independently of the country of destination or the 
lines used, and it can only be hoped to attain a uniform rate between 
contiguous countries, such as Argjentina, Chile, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay. An extension of this system to embrace ifar outlying 
countries until three or more lines were involved would so matenally 
diminish the proportionate quota as to render any participation in 
such an international agreement almost fruitless. 

While awaiting the result of present private initiative, an analysis 
of the situation may not be out of place. The first difficulty in 
estabUshing an intercontinental radiographic service is that the 
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expenditure necessary for the equipment and maintenance of high- 
power stations would far outweigh the practical and economic 
results obtained. Secondly, the configuration of the American 
Continent must be borne in mind. Various stations would be required 
to operate between points throughout the vast area of this contment. 
Thirdly, the economic development of the American States does not 
yet warrant this step. 

The Uruguayan d!elegation urged that not only should private 
concerns reduce their rates, but that governmental activity should 
supplement such action. This is the situation in Uruguay, where the 
exclusive concession of the Western Telegraph Co. will expire in 1917. 
The Government of Uruguay is considering the terms on which an 
extension of this franchise will be granted, and in doing so will keep 
in mind a twofold purpose: A reduction in rates and governmental 
regulation. 

The Colombian delegation noted the high rates charged. The 
rate per word between fiuenos Aires and Washington, a distance of 
5,600 miles, is $0.72, while that between Buenos Aires and Colom- 
bian points is $0.67 for a distance of only 2,400 miles. Colombia 
has three re^lar telegraphic stations belonging to two North Ameri- 
can companies and one German company, located at Santa Marta, 
San Andres, and Cartagena, respectively, this last mentioned being 
a high-powered station communicating airectly with New York. In 
so far as land communication is concerned, Colombia ratified the 
Caracas convention of 1911 providing for extension of domestic rates 
between Bolivia, Ecuador, rem, and Venezuela with a 50 per cent 
rebate for press service. 

IV. 

The United States delegation, through its chairman, here offered 
the following resolution: 

Resolved. That the International High Conuniesion, recognizing the Bupreme impor- 
tance of a knowledge of the Spanish, Portuguese, and Enghsh languages by the j>eople 
of the two American Continents, recommends to the several States me necessity and 
importance of compelling by law the teaching of Spanish, Portuguese, and English 
in all public schools and colleges which are supportea by or aided in any manner with 
public funds. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, and adjournment taken at 
11.25 a. m. . 



Fifth General Session, April 10, 1915. — Afternoon. 



SUMMARY. 



I. Formal admission of Guatemalan delegates. 
Ill Report of the seventh committee on ocean transportation. 

III. Consideration of report of sixth committee on labor legislation and the exploita- 
tion of petroleum postponed. 

I. 

After the approval of the minutes of the preceding session the 
presiding oflBLcer announced that the Guatemalan delegates to the 
conference. His. Excellency, Juan J. Ortega, minister from Guate- 
mala to Mexico, and Dr. JFrancisco Sanchez Latour, first secretary 

, S. Doc. 739, 64r-2 1 
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of legation in Washington, had arrived that morning, and that their 
credentials were in due order. Their formal admission to the con- 
ference, was unanimously agreed upon. 

II. 

The meeting then proceeded to consider paragraph A of the 
report of the seventh committee on ocean transportation, the dis- 
cussion of which had been postponed from the previous session. 

Sir: I have the honor to inform you that the seventh committee 
has had under consideration the inclosed report of the subcommittee 
on ocean transportation. The committee has unanimously adopted 
this report and desires to submit it to the International High Com- 
mission with the recommendation that it be approved. 
I have the honor to be, sir, etc., 

W. G. McAdoo, Chairman, 

A. REPORT O^ THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MARITIME TRANSPORTATION. 

The subcommittee on maritime transportation has taken into 
consideration the reports on international merchant marine sub- 
mitted by the delegations of Argentina, Chile, Peru, Uruguay, Sal- 
vador, and Venezuela. For the reasons given in these several 
reports, as well as such as may be added orally by the rapporteur, we 
recommend that the International High Commission aaopt the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

1. Resolved y That the nations represented in \he Fourth International Conference 
of American States held at Buenos Aires ratify and carry into effect the resolution 
there adopted on maritime transportation. 

2. That the American Governments adhere to those resolutions on transportation, 
such as that of the First Pan American Financial Conference of Washington, which 
serve to keep alive the interest of each of our countries in satisfying this vital and 
imperative necessity by mobilizing its own resources and contributing to the success 
of such measures as the other nations may be able to carry out. 

3. That, inasmuch as the United States are at this time in a position to dispose of 
superior resources in meeting the need of an international merchant marine, such 
cooperation as the resources of each country will permit be offered by the other Amer- 
ican nations. Whether their action takes the form of capital supplied or ships oper- 
ated by their Governments, or is based upon a transaction involving private capital, 
their cooperation should be commensurate with their situation and be of such a char- 
acter as to assure the immediate and practical realization of a service imperatively 
required by the economic situation of the continent. 

4. That the several sections of the International High Commission be recommended 
to consider the measures proposed by the diBlegations of Chile, Uruguay, Salvador, 
and Venezuela for the development of navigation, in order that the result of this 
study may be communicated to the sections of the International High Commission of 
the coimtries concerned, and later given due consideration by the respective Govern- 
ments. 

Eleodoro Lobos. 

CusTODio DE Almeida Magalhaes. 

Manuel Salinas. 

D. Blanco Acevedo. 

Dr. Lobos, on behalf of the committee, spoke as follows: 
The memoranda of the several delegations on the subject of an 
international merchant marine and the reports presented to the 
recent Pan American Financial Conference at Washington have cov- 
ered practically everv phase of this important topic of the program 
of the International High Commission. To say that it was a subject 
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of lively discussion even before the European war made its solution of 
vital urgency, forcing every nation to contribute with its traditions, 
its history, Its interests, and even with its wealth, is to add nothing 
new. I would simply be voicing a fact independent of all wishes 
and all theories, which rises above trade policies, domestic differ- 
ences, friendly rivalries, and the present and future mission of 
America in the progress of the world. 

Beginning with the colonial period and down to the days of nascent 
nationality, from the agitations of the first age to the initial steps 
in the development of organic life, we have lived in a state of isola- 
tion; we have contemplated nature eagerly awaiting the cooperation 
o( capital and labor; subordinated to other efforts and other interests, 
we have dreamed of the future and have let the present sUp by in - 
fniitlessness at times and in disquietude at others. This disquietude 
develops mutual lack of understanding or distrust which grows 
because of inaccurate knowledge of one another until some day the 
definitive political characterization of these nations is attained. 

PoUtical relations should be followed by economic. Such has 
always been the view of the statesmen of all the American nations 
here represented. It would be a fruitless task to endeavor to 
explain the delay. All that we are now concerned with is that it has 
been found necessary once again that we should get in touch with 
one another, that we should communicate with one another in order 
to understand one another, through time and distance, in the midst 
of the din and dangers of the hideous European conflict, and in the 
briUiant future which peace and justice hold out as the destiny of 
America. 

We are engaged in a common task. We can not, nor should w^e, 
step backward. Nor is it necessary to justify once more our under- 
taking. From Alexander Hamilton to William Gibbs McAdoo, 
every statesman from the great republic of the north has pledged his 
cooperation, and this has been particularly true of those who have 
visited us in recent years: Root, Roosevelt, and Bryan. We should 
count upon them. The same may be said of all the South and Central 
American Repubhcs whose views must have been familiar to Sarmi- 
ento, when as far back as 1849 he advocated a merchant marine for 
Chile — not being at that time in ,a position to do so for his native 
land — in terms which prove his foresight in considering it indis- 
pensable to international life. 

The United States are to-day holding out to us the solution of the 
problem. It is but natural that they should have the right to elect 
the most practical formula ; it is equally natural that having selected 
this subject to prove their accurate appreciation of the conditions 
obtaining in America and the energy with which they will use this- 
situation to promote the economic prosperity of the other nations 
of the continent, we should refrain from pressing the urgency of the 
case. The rise in ocean freight rates of 900 per cent speaks volumes 
in itself. 

In any event, the cooperation to be lent by each American State 
toward the solving of this American problem is certain and positive. 
As our steamship communication with the United States and with 
Europe constantly decreases, as the countries at war daily withdraw 
their ships, the disaster grows greater, as greater, too, is the need to 
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stem it. The committee on maritime transportation in accordance with 
the convention of the Fourth International Conference of American 
States and bearing in mind present conditions, has realized that the 
establishment of two steamship lines between New York and Valpa-* 
raiso and intermediary ports, on the one hand, and between New 
York and Buenos Aires and intermediary ports, on the other, is a 
pressing need. It has realized likewise that the bill to invest 
$50,000,000 in meeting this need introduced in the Senate of the 
United States, without excluding such proportionate assistance as 
the other American nations may be able to give, is receiving the 
approval of public opinion and of the several governments. The 
cooperation of the several States, all with the same clearly defined 
general purposes of trade in view having been secured, the wise organi- 
zation of the project can offer no special difficulties. Extraordinary 
conditions call for extraordinary measures. 

As we have said, since the United States have the greatest resources 
and since they have moreover taken the initial step, it is logical that 
the countries to be benefited should lend their cooperation. This 
cooperation, of course, does not preclude any measures any one of 
the nations may hasten to take to fill a need which can not be longer 
^nored. The Argentine GrOvemment, during the administration of 
Gen. Mitre and through the intermediary of Sarmiento, its min- 
ister at Washington, sought half a century ago the support of the 
United States Government in extending the New York-Rio de 
Janeiro line to Montevideo and Buenos Aires, offering a subvention 
for this purpose. It is, therefore, quite in keeping wim the policy of 
these eminent statesmen that the Argentine Government should lend 
its cooperation in the face of the more pressing needs and conditions 
of to-day. 

The needs of the banking world have given rise in the United 
States to the Federal Reserve Act, which authorizes the State to 
subscribe the necessary capital, in case this be not forthcoming from 
the national banks. A similar situation is to be noted in Argentina 
in the case of the Banco de la Nacion where the Government sub- 
scribed the shares not acquired by private capital. These two 
institutions will be complementary the one of the other, as they realize, 
in the case of the former, that it should extend its activities to long- 
term rural credits based on immovable property and farm products, 
and thus help both within and without the United States Americans 
greatest industry — that which is entitled to the abundant capital on 
easy terms its present scientific progress demands ; and in the case of 
the latter, that it should seek equfid benefits for agriculture through 
the special agencies of rural creoit systems, as is done in the other 
countries of the continent. 

There is another advantage accruing from Government action in 
international trade. It faciUtates the exercise of justice in the 
economic relations of peoples. If, as has been stated, evolution is 
the natural moral phenomenon par excellence, it is natural that the 
State should further it in the name of peace which is its mission, with 
justice and economic truth as the basis. 

The United States, all the American nations, imited in hearty 
cooperation, will at length realize the ideal of an economic poUcy 
both permanent and scientific; to-day in the establishment of a mer- 
chant marine in such a manner as to control the carrying industry 
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for greater service to other industries and capital; to-morrow in other 
international services '^trying to be of use to one another and not 
trying to make use of one another/' as President Wilson has said; 
and in all times to organize America economically for its own good 
and for the good of humanity. 



In supporting the committee views on this topic, Dr. Salinas, on 
behalf of the Chilean delegation, recommended tne establishment of 
freight and passenger lines either through the organization of shipping 
companies or through subventions to be paid oy the Governments 
of the interested coimtries, in proportion to the cargo sent or received 
by each. These lines were to be estabhshed as follows: (1) From 
New York to Valparaiso, stopping at Habana, Colon, Guayaquil, 
Callao, Arica, Antofagasta, and other intermediary ports; (2) from 
New York to Buenos Aires, stopping at Pemambuco, Bahia, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Montevideo; (3) from Iquique to Rio de Janeiro, stop- 
ping at Antofagasta, TaltaJ, Valparaiso, Punta Arenas, Gallegos, 
Montevideo, and Buenos Aires. 

Dr. Salinas pointed out that the only addition consisted in the 
inclusion of a special line to bring into touch the countries of the 
Pacific with those of the Atlantic seaboard. ^'No more pressing 
problem,'' he said, ^ 'faces the American nations to-day, and none 
which will 6iore promote tmion, peace, and good will amomg them.'' 

These proposals were seconded by Dr. Izquierdo of the same dele- 
gation. Two methods of procedure, he said, were open in deaUng with 
this matter : ( 1) Subventions and special exemptions to private shipping 
concerns either already existing or to be estabhshed; (2) an *^ Ameri- 
can" project, so to speak, which would comprise direct governmental 
action looking to the creation of a vast shipping enterprise in which 
not only the United States but all the other mterested American coun- 
tries would share. 

Private capital, or at least private initiative, is the desideratum, 
but this capital has been slow and timid ; no steamship lines have 
been established. On the other hand, it is urged that trade has not 
expanded because of the lack of steamship hues. Thus we have been 
going aroimd in a circle. If, therefore, private initiative is to be 
preferred and is not forthcoming, some other means of supplying 
this vital need must be devised. He then referred to the legislative 
project pending in the Congress of the United States to establish a 
merchant marine. He regretted that the conference had not gone 
on record indorsing this legislative measure, independently, of course, 
of such cooperation as each American nation might lend in proportion 
to its resources. 

Without committing himself as to which of the two methods advo- 
cated should be followed, he emphasized the urgency of the question 
now being debated and made an earnest appeal to the delegates there 
assembled to labor unremittingly on their return home toward ob- 
taining immediate and effective action from their several eovem- 
ments to reheve this embarrassing situation. 



Secretary McAdoo here addressed the conference as follows: 
Mr. President, before you put this matter to a vote, permit me 
to say a word. There is no problem confronting the American 
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States to-day of such pressing and paramount importance to their 
interests as this problem of a mercnant marine. Their trade and 
prosperity are senously menaced akeady by the effects of the past 
two years. It is not merely an emergency problem; it is a funda- 
mental question of the future development of the American States, 
and it rests upon the ability of these States to communicate with 
each other. You can not trade with each other unless you can 
communicate with each other, and you can not communicate with 
each other without adequate faciUties. Since the outbreak of the 
European war there has been a gradual withdrawal of the European 
ships from the American service. That is a perfectly natural opera- 
tion, because where governments are involved in a colossal conflict 
and their vital interests are at stake, they must of necessity use 
every legitimate power they have for the conservation of their own 
interests. If, in order to protect their interests, they withdraw 
ships of their registry from service between the American States 
and put these smps into service of their own, whether it be of a 
mihtary or naval or other character, we can not complain, so long 
as due regard is had for the accepted rules of international law. 
Our only complaint, in that case, must be against our own lack of 
foresight in not having made provision for just this kind of a situation. 
It is not possible to meet the immediate emergency confronting us, 
because the markets of the world have been swept by the f arsi^ted 
capitalists who, knowing the opportunity for profit, have bought 
up every available ship and are to-day using them in their own 
service and are making so much money that they could not be in- 
diced to part with them. 

While it will be difficult, therefore, to meet the pressing emergency 
of the moment, we should do something, and at the same time we 
should enter upon a policy — a sound economic policy — which will 
forever free the American States from dependence upon the flags 
of foreign powers for the protection of their own commerce and the 
protection of their own physical safety. That can .riot be done 
imless the States themselves make a determined effort to solve this 

Eroblem. I myself favor private initiative in these enterprises. I 
elieve thoroughly in giving private capital the freest opportunity 
to render this service, but private capital has not come lorward to 
do so and, as a consequence, we must resort to the only other agencies 
at our command. What are they ? They are the agencies of govern- 
ment. Grovernments are created to serve the interests of their 
f>eople, and unless we use these agencies, which are the effective ones 
or immediate action, we wiU never accomplish anything in the solu- 
tion of this problem. 

Just after the outbreak of the war in August, 1914, the adminis- 
tration of the United States proposed a measure which would have 
permitted the Government oi the United States to buv $40,000,000 
worth of ships. The bill introduced specifically provided that these 
vessels were to be employed in large part in furnishing the necessary 
communications between the east and west coasts of South America 
and the United States. Unfortunately, that biU did not pass. The 
reasons for its failure are immaterial; we need not discuss them here 
to-day. But I think we aU realize now that no greater misfortune 
ever befell the Western Hemisphere than the defeat of that measure. 
A most serious blow was struck at the prosperity and commerce of 
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the two American Continents when that bill failed of passage. We 
now have a measure pending in the Congress of the United States 
which will, if enacted, enable the Government to create a merchant 
marine, but it wiU take time to build the ships and place them in 
operation; whereas there vere plenty of ships available in August 
and November and December of 1914, and even in the early part of 
1915, which could have been bought at very low prices; there are 
no such ships available to-day. Therefore, wnile a merchant marine 
will have to be constructed, we must nevertheless make a beginning. 
What has impressed me most favorably in the discussions of the 
committee, is the fact that the members of the delegations realize the 
importance of this problem. My one suggestion is this: That thfe 
delegates, upon their return to their homes, impress upon their 
Governments the views expressed here ; that they urge their Govern- 
ments to give serious thought to this problem, and that they consider 
earnestly the aspect of Government cooperation to bring about the 
right solution, if we cooperate, if we devote ourselves immediately 
to the task, with a determination to succeed, I am sure that we can 
solve it. 

So far as my own country is concerned, we are not seeking assist- 
ance in doing what we may ourselves be able to do, nor in what we are 
willing to do to serve you and to serve ourselves, because our resources 
are ample to provide the necessary means to enter upon the policy we 
have been discussing. I earnestly hope the decision may be in favor 
of action through governmental agency. With cordial cooperation 
on the part of our respective Governments, interest in this great 
problem, this vital problem, will be greatly stimulated and its early 
solution will be assured. 

The situation was concisely summed up by the Brazilian minister 
of finance in the words '^The American Republics are practically in 
the position of beleaguered towns.' ^ He wished to assure the con- 
ference that w^hatever form the motion took the other nations of 
America could count upon Brazil's cordial cooperation. He would 
make it a special point earnestly to urge early action by his Govern- 
ment. 

The Salvadorean delegate, Dr. Lima, requested the inclusion of 
Central America in the committee report. Dr. Lobos, however, 
believed that the resolutions were sufficiently comprehensive to 
cover Central America. 

Paragraph A of the committee report was then unanimously 
adopted. 



The reasons for the inclusion of this topic in the program are 
clearly set forth at the beginning of the memorandum prepared by 
Dr. Eleodoro Lobos: (1) The absence of any international body 
to deal with transportation problems, resulting m its greater urgency 
than the local regulation of commercial and economic matters; 
(2) the deep interest in this problem manifested since the First Pan 
American Financial Congress; (3) the need of recommendations 
for a broad international policy in this matter, rather than mere 
uniformity of legislative treatment thereof, consequently requiring 
much discussion and study. 
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While it is recognized that this problem necessarily assumes a 
peculiar aspect due to local needs and national political considera- 
tions, it is nevertheless felt that these aspects may be sufficiently 
harmonized. A satisfactory solution is possible so that ^'nations 
lacking the capital necessary for immediate investment in an enter- 
prise so vital to their existence may supply from their superabun- 
dance the raw products so urgently needed by other nations/' In 
this way it is hoped that a successful cooperation of capital and in- 
dustry may be found. 

The Fourth International Conference of American States dealt 
very fully with this matter, and recommended the establishment 
of connecting lines between such ports as have no American steam- 
ship service, m order that there might be a continuous and unbroken 
connection from north to south on both coasts, Atlantic and Pacific. 
The Argentine memorandum fully indorses these views, quoting from 
the remarks of Mr. Lewis Nixon, United States delegate to that con- 
ference, to the following effect : , 

The commerce now carried on between the nations of the American Hemisphere 
is increasing rapidly and with such increase there is forming an ever-strengthening 
control of its carriage by ships of another hemisphere. 

' With such increase unchecked there will in time be built up a system powerful 
enough to replace competition by dictation. With buying, selling, banking, insurance 
and transportation developed to a degree that defies successful or possible exercise of 
such factors of commerce by ourselves, we shall be reduced to the parts of simple 
consumers and producers, giving of our labor and resources to enrich alien peoples. 
In inany cases the disposition and the price received by the producer are fixea by the 
carrier, so essentially necessary are trade connections and distributive agencies to the 
great maritime fleete of the present day, and such powers are of course used when 
possible to advance the material interests of their own countries. 

The resolutions adopted at the Fourth International Conference 
of American States follow: ^ 

First. Direct commerce, subject to joint regulation by the States 
carrying on such trade, should be estabhshed at the earhest oppor- 
tunity. 

Second. It is recommended that the States represented at this 
conference should conclude conventions among themselves pro- 
viding for direct and adequate steamship service; the vessels to be 
built of the highest speed arid largest size consistent with economical 
conmiercial service. 

Third. To recommend that in all cases wh^ro one or more of the 
States represented at this conference shall estabUsh, through State 
initiative, a Une or lines of steamers to one or more of the States, 
that such vessels shall enjoy all the privileges at ports of call that are 
accorded to vessels flying the flag or flags of such ports. 

Fourth. That in future no rebating railway privileges shall be 
granted by any railways, whether private or Government controlled, 
which shall not be granted to vessels entering and clearing the ports 
of such States, running in direct trade from other States represented 
at this conference. 

Fifth. To recommend to the States represented at this conference 
a study of the conditions and means by which reciprocal liberty of 
commerce may be established in the coasting trade of the American 
Republics, and that the result of such study be laid before the next 
American conference. 

1 S. Doc. 744, 61st Congress, 3d Session, p. 186 fl. 
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Sixth. To recommend that the States now having contracts in 
force providing for optional steamship communication with ports 
of other countries of America, demand obligatory, and rapid service- 
with such ports. 

Seventh. To recommend the establishment of connecting lines 
between such ports as have no American steamship service in order 
that there may be a continuous unbroken connection ^rom north to* 
south on both coasts, Pacific and Atlantic, and by governmental 
action to induce all connecting lines to cooperate in such manner as- 
to avoid loss of time and intermittent hanoling of freight, mail, and 
passengers. 

Eighth. To recommend that in aU cases in which vessels proceed 
in one direction only from the ports of one American State to an- 
other that reciprocal measures shall be taken to provide return 
cargoes warrantmg return service. 

Ninth. In view of the immense importance of the development 
of steamship lines as factors contributing to facility and perma- 
nence of flourishing trade conditions, it is recommended that direct 
banking and cable service be -established and that a conmaon system, 
of weirfits and measures be adopted. 

Dr. Lobos then turned to the means of realizing this need. ''It 
is hopeless to attempt to build up a merchant, marine without gov- 
ernmental cooperation; equally vain is it to contemplate establishing 
it without cheap iron, fuel, and wood." While Government owner- 
ship may not be ''.a blessing,'' Dr. Lobos holds it is certainly ''a 
necessity.'' The memorandum then deals extensively with the sub- 
stitutes for this governmental control — subsidies, exemptions, and 
special guaranties. All of them have proved insufficient to meet the^ 
demand. A careful analysis is then made of the coimtries in a posi- 
tion to embark on such an enterprise for themselves. The United 
States are perhaps alone in their ability to meet the multiple require- 
ments essential to building up within a reasonably short space of time- 
an adequate merchant marine. Elaborate tables giving the import 
and export figures of the several AmericAi nations are appended to 
show to what extent each may contribute to this finaL result. The 
memorandum advocates, in closing, such cooperation with the 
United States in their effort to supply the need of ships as the other 
American countries may offer in proportion to their resources and 
present economic development. 

A brief memorandum on this subject was likewise submitted by 
the Nicaraguan delegation. The Pacific coast ports of Nicaragua are 
served by one line, trie Pacific Mail Steamship Co., but the service is. 
most irregular and subject to long delays. A graphic illustration of 
this was furnished by the tardiness with which the Nicaraguan delega- 
tion arrived at the conference. The steamer on which the delegates, 
were schedided to sail was due at Puerto Corinto on Februarv 26, but 
did not arrive till March 10. The time consumed in going from San 
Francisco to Panama was 40 days, in itself an unanswerable argument 
for better steamship service. The memorandum advocates the estab- 
lishment of regular and frequent traffic between San Francisco and 
Panama, with stops at the larger Central American ports. 

On behalf of the Uruguayan delegation. Col. Guillermo Lyons and 
Dr. Danid Blanco Acevedo submitted a memorandum on this topic. 
''It is an imquestioned fact that foreign trade grows in direct. 
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ratio with the rapidity and regularity of the facilities for the trans- 
portation of mau, passengers, and merchandise/' This fact, the 
memorandum holds, has been responsible for the exceptional growth 
of European trade, and particularly that of Great Britain, with South 
America. A corresponding expansion of United States trade with 
Latiii America can only be expected from the estabhshment of 
adequate steamship lines. To attain this end two ways are open: 
Premiums or subventions and exemption from taxes and duties. 
The European nations have generally adopted the first measure, 
and it is noticeable that the nations enjoying the position of ocean 
carriers — England and Germany — ^have lollowed this procedure. The 
Uruguayan delegation recommended, however, the other alterna- 
tive, namely, the exemption of duties. It advocated the establish- 
ment of a airect regular steamship line to carry passengers, freight, 
and mail between New York and fiuenos Aires, with stops at Rio de 
Janeiro and Montevideo, with the establishment of a subsidiarv line to 
supply the needs of Paraguay. A weekly sailmg from each terminal 
port on a fixed day; ships of 4,000 tons with an average speed of 16 
miles per hour; five year exemption from Federal dues; registry to be 
permitted in any one of the countries served by the line — such were 
the requisites suggested by the memorandum. 

A statement of conditions prevailing since the financial conference of 
Washington was submitted by the Colombian delegate. He reported 
as follows: 

1. The situation on the Atlantic seaboard has shown a marked 
improvement with the establishme it of a Colombian navigation com- 
pany, whose ships for the first time have entered New York harbor 
imder the Colombian flag. It is hoped to increase the number of 
ships in service to four. This would nave an excellent effect on com- 
peting European and United States lines, 

2. Traffic on the Pacific has been almost exclusively carried on by 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Co. at excessive rates. The lack of 
competition on the Pacific coast is due to the fact that other com- 
panies whose boats reach Panama do not touch at Colombian ports, 
as they wish to avoid the quarantine imposed. With the southern 
portion of South America on the Atlantic coast there is practically no 
communication at all. Prior to the war a passenger for the Rio de 
la Plata could effect a more rapid journey by going first to Europe: 
and even to-day it is more profitable to go from Puerto Colombia to 
New York and thence to La Plata. 

The Honduras delegate presented detailed information based on a 
questionnaire submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury at the 
close of the First Pan American Financial Congress. It emphasizes 
the need of increased facilities between San Francisco and Amapala. 
The Pacific Mail Steamship Co. has boats sailing from Balboa to Sa^i 
Francisco and vice versa twice a month, but the communication is 
susceptible of constait delays and interruptions. He recomme ds 
a service every 10 or 12 days between Valparaiso, Balboa, ad San 
Francisco. 

The Venezuelan memorardum shows that Europe had obtained a 
strong hold upon the carrying trade of this part of the country for 
many years. The United States lines have hence been compelled 
to meet long established conditions, and the work must accord- 
ingly be a slow and uphill one. The foreign trade of Venezuela 
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with the United States reached 34 per cent of the total volume, 
and it is whoUy probable that a far greater amount of trade could be 
done between the two countries if cheaper transportation facilities 
were provided. The present service is wholly inadequate to meet the 
needs; the ships are old and slow. To this is added the circumstance 
that with the present year bottoms will have to be found for export- 
ing the products of the four large central sugar factories, whose pro- 
duction this year will not be less than 12,000 tons. Nor should the 
personal side of this question be neglected. Merchants of both 
countries would, if improved ocean transportation were afiforded, be 
brought into touch with one another to the mutual advantage of 
both countries. In its sincere desire to aid in the development of a 
merchant marine for the American continent, the Venezuelan section 
of the commission declares its Government to be willing to offer 
several administrative privileges which should greatly foster the 
upbuilding of such a marine. Among these may be mentioned ex- 
emption from all port dues, Federal or municipal, for a period of 10 
years for every ship of over 5,000 toDs, the clearing of anv ship out-' 
side of the regular hours, free of charge, excepting only national 
holidays or during the night; the exemption from tariff duties of raw 
materials, machinery, foodstuffs, and manufactured products when 
imported in large amounts. 

The Peruvian delegate, Sr. C. A. Buenaiio, offered the following 
concrete plan: 

First. The organization of a corporation with a capital stock of 
$100,000,000 gold, divided into shares of a par value of $1,000 
each, to be issued in two series of $50,000,000, respectively, such 
corporation to be authorized to construct, buy, charter, acquire, 
and also to operate, lease, charter, or otherwise dispose of vessels of 
every description, more especially adapted for cargo purposes, to be 
employed in the overseas trade of Pan American countries. 

Second. The principal office of such corporation to be located in 
the city of New York, with branch offices in all of the countries 
interested. 

Third. Fifty-one per cent of the capital stock of such corporation 
shall be subscribed by the governments of the Pan American coun- 
tries, the amount of the subscription of each to be in proportion to 
the average foreign trade of each, between the vears 1903 and 1913, 
inclusive, and to be paid for in cash, and in gold., as called for by the 
board of directors. Ten per cent of such capital stock to be paid in 
before the corporation begins business. The remainder of the capital 
stock shall be offered to the public upon such terms and conditions 
as may be determined by the board of directors. The portion not 
subscribed for by the public shall be taken by the Governments in the 
manner first mentioned. 

Fourth. The affairs of such corporation shall be managed by a 
board of directors composed of five members. One selected by, and 
to represent, the countries washed by the Atlantic Ocean, another 
selected by and to represent the countries washed by the Pacific 
Ocean, another selected by and to represent the countries washed by 
the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico, and a fourth to represent the 
United States. These four will select the other. To have a voice 
in the selection of a director, the Government, must hold at least 
1,000 shares of stock. 
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Fifth. The crews and officers on such vessels must all be Americans. 

Sixth. Such vessels shall be registered and cany the flag of the 
countries, respectively, interested m the corporation in proportion as 
to tonnage, to the amount of capital stock held by tne countries, 
respectively. 

Seventh. Subventions for carrying mails shall be granted by the 
countries, respectively, in proportion to their foreign commerce, and 
shall be adjusted every five years. 

Eighth. The countries concerned shall cooperate to make their 
laws, regulations, and requirements as to registration fees, tonnage 
dues, port charges, and terminal expenses as nearly equal and uniform 
and economical as possible. 

Ninth. The shares of stock subscribed by the Governments above 
mentioned shall not be transferable. 

IV. 

On motion, duly made and seconded, consideration of the report 
of the sixth committee on labor legislation and the exploitation of 
mineral fuels was postponed, in order to allow time for its translation 
and distribution prior to its discussion. 

The meeting adjourned at 5.35 p. m. 



Sixth General Session, April 12, 1917. — ^Morning. 

SUMMARY. 

I. Order of the day. 

II. Vote of sympathy to the Argentine Government on the death of Dr. Portela, 
minister to Italy. 

III. Report of the sixtii committee on labor legislation. 

IV. Resolution on the establishment of permanent expositions. 
V. Resolution on uniformity of laws governing stock companies. 

VI. Resolution on a Pan American bibliographical review. 
VII. Resolution on telegraphic drafts and remittances. 

VIII. Report of the sixth committee on the exploitation of petroleum and other fuels. 
IX. Report of the first committee on a uniform gold standard, and on banking- 

^ facilities, extension of credits, etc. 
X. Report of the third committee on uniform customs regulations, uniform classi- 
fication of merchandise, etc. 
XI. Report of the fourth committee on the arbitration of commercial disputes. 
XII. Report of the fifth committee on postal rates, parcel-post and money-order 
facilities. 

I. 

Commimicatidns from the Senate, House of Representatives, and 
the Supreme Court of Argentina were read, expressing thanks for 
the tribute rendered these branches of the Government at the first 
general session. 

The secretary-general reported that the second committee had 
concluded its dehberations on the thirteenth topic. 

Dr. Calogeras (Brazil) moved a vote of sympathy to the Argentine 
Government on the death of Dr. Epifanio Portela, minister of the 
Argentine Repubhc to Italy, who had been a member of the Argen- 
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tine delegation to the First Pan American Congress of Washington 
in 1889 and a distinguished member of other Pan American gather- 
ings. The motion was imanimously agreed to, and on behalf of the 
Argentine delegation Dr. Lobos thanked the commission for its 
manifestation. 

III. 

The commission next took up consideration of the report of the 
sixth committee on labor legislation. The report follows: 

Sir: The sixth committee, to which was referred the topic of imi- 
form labor legislation, begs to make its own the report of the sub- 
committee appointed to consider this question, and has the honor 
herewith to submit it with a favorable recommendation. The text 
of this report follows : 

REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON UNIFORM LABOR LEGISLATION. 

The undersigned members of the subcommittee have had under 
consideration the reports submitted on labor legislation, and for the 
reasons given therein recommend the adoption of the following con- 
clusions: 

1. Resolved, That the American Republics render uniform, as far as possible, their 
legislation regarding working hours, Sunday rest, child and female labor; accident 
and health insurance; hygiene of dwelling, shops, and factories; the {>reyention of 
accidents; State employment bureaus; stnke arbitration; old age and invalid pen- 
sions; compulsory technical and general education of the workingman; establishment 
of public hbraries, etc. 

2. That the departments or bureaus administering labor legislation i^ the American 
Republics maintain such active and reciprocal commimicatlon as shall aid them in 
attaining their purposes, in carr3dng out diose international agreements which call 
for local legislation, and in more effectively protecting the interests of labor and the 
workingman. 

Pedro Cosio. 

Andrew J. Peters. 

E. LoBOs. 

E. Villaz6n. 

Jose de la Luz Guerrero. 

J. S. Rey Basadre. 

Gabriel Terra. 

On behalf of the oommittee Dr. Cosio (Uruguay) deUvered an 
address which is given in full. 

It is indeed gratifying that the organizers of this conference 
should have included the subject of labor legislation in the program. 
The failure to include this topic would have been whollv unjustified, 
since the interests of labor are bound up in all matters oi an economic 
nature taken up at these meetings. 

A great change in public opinion with regard to the questions of 
labor and the labormg population is noticeable throughout the 
American nations. 

The day has now come when we are about to translate the just 
aspirations of the workingman into concrete formulae. In every 
American Republic legislation has been enacted on one or more of 
the points embodied in the minimum program of ideals of the la- 
boring element. 
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In Argentina legislation has been enacted on such vital questions 
as weelay rest, workmen's compensation ; in Uruguay we nave an 
eight-hour law, le^slation on the prevention of accidents ; and othet 
American Repubhcs have enacted laws no whit less important on 
these or correlated matters. The results of these legislative meas- 
ures on labor problems should be studied by the countries of the 
American contment so that they may adopt such laws as may have 

Proved beneficial to the countries which have put them into effect, 
n this connection the conclusions presented by the Argentine dele- 
gate, Dr. Eleodoro Lobos, to be found in the very valuable volume 
of reports dealing with no less than five topics submitted by this 
delegate to the conference, are of primary importance. 

In the resolution which I have had the honor to draft and submit 
to the conference, I emphasize the desirabiUty of uniform labor legis- 
lation. This seems justified not only because of the moral advan- 
tages accruing to the workman in America but also because of the 
economic benefits to be derived, so soon as the differences in legisla- 
tion have been made to disappear. 

One of the arguments most frequently advanced against labor leg- 
islation is that of the competition of neighboring countries, espe- 
cially when their exports are similar in character. The observation 
that the rise, in price of products might be brought about by 
legislation reducing the proportion of each man's daily wage is 
having a powerful effect on most people. If the workman has a 
better opportunity in a neighboring country, this fact causes a de- 
crease in price of the article produced, and hence is advantageous to 
competition in the international market. This material conception of 
the problem is responsible for the obstacles which many countries 
place in the way of the just demands of workmen, until the day of 
an international agreement which shall assure a condition of equahty 
among all peoples shall have arrived. 

Perhaps the most difficult of all these urgent questions is that 
referring to the hours of work. After at first resisting this 

I)rinciple on the ground of an altogether too free conception of the 
iberty of work, the right of the State is now conceded to intervene 
in a situation in which the contracting parties labor under conditions 
of such inequality that it can rarely be said that the workman enters 
into his agreement wholly foot-free, beset as he always is by the spec- 
ter of hunger. The very men who oppose the eight-hour law — ^upheld 
by workmen the world over — do so after affirming that they are 
advocates of the principle that the workman should be entitled to a 
few hours of freedom for his home and social life in which to develop 
his education and comply with his civic duties. In a word, everyone 
readily admits that man is something more than a machine to be 
worked to the very limit. . 

The great objection, the supreme obstacle in the way of the enact- 
ment of legislation such as that of limited hours of work, is the 
economic reason, the specter of injurv to material interefsts, the dis- 
turbance of the harmonious flow of capital. In my capacity as 
Minister of Finance and Labor of Uruguay, I have had occasion to 
learn a great deal. I have been able to summarize views and see 
clearly on many points generally obscured by the preconceived 
notions arising from deductive reasoning to which the Latin mind is 
so prone. 
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The dreaded economic disturbances would be offset by the strength 
inherent in all adaptation.. This principle regulates the normal 
working of the factors of production in relation to consumption. 
The economic organiism defends itself by adapting itself to existing 
conditions. The economic organism resists the overwhelming burden 
of big armies and navies by means of which some countries thought 
to maintain peace; it withstands the load of taxation which weighs 
down the industrial and commercial life; it advances in the face of' 
defective monetary systems and of instability of values which is a 
constant threat of damage; it resists, as in 1914, the abrupt crippling 
of international credit which was the nerve of our close bonds witti 
Europe; it withstands, in a word, the disastrous effects of the world- 
wide echo of the European war, the greatest upheaval the world has 
ever known. Why, then, if this is a reality, if this is the eloquent 
showing made by facts, if this is the logic of the organic life oi the 
peoples in all that pertains to the correlation of economic phenomena, 
should we fear the perturbations, the unrest, the intranquillity, when 
it is a question of reforms tending to elevate the moral and material 
welfare of the workingman ? 

The conclusions submitted by Dr. Eleodoro Lobos will allow each 
American Republic to be apprised of the legislative progress being 
made by the others in the regulation of labor and in social welfare 
measures. A substantial advance has been registered in certain 
couiitries which can readily be extended to the others. From the 
United States to Argentina, from Chile to Uruguay, labor legislation 
offers striking examples which prove the prevailing trend aiAong 
public men everywhere as to the need of paying closer attention to the 
social problems beitring on labor and the laboring element. 

America should be the land of promise, the favored spot of the 
earth, where the problem of permanent peace shall be solved by the 
union of nations m a sincere and altruistic plan of cooperation, such 
as was outlined by the distinguished delegate from the United 
States, Hon. W. G. McAdoo, in his address on the 4th instant. And 
in order that America may be in truth the land of promise, our first 
thought must be to make life in these parts attractive to labor, to 
guarantee the workingijiaa that he will not be enslaved in long hours, 
that he will not be exploited by starvation wages, that he will not be 
cast off by society ?f invalided m the performance of his duty, that he 
will not be left either to starve or to beg if old age overtakes nun with- 
out sufficient resources at his command, that he wiU find ready means 
to continue his educatioi^, and, in a word, that everything will be so 
disposed as to offer the most favorable opportunity to his just and 
legitimate aspirations. 

It is the workman come to these lands from all over the world who 
has haste.ied ev^ry form of progress and development. He it is who 
creates the vast wealth represented by the yearly crops, who lays the. 
rails over wide stretches, who builds the cities, who raises the big 
factories. How to attract labor has always engaged the attention of 
statesmen who have made it the subject of special legislation in these 
parts. The tendency showa in the conclusions I have had the honor 
to submit to tiiis distinguished gathering corresponds most emphat- 
icallv to the aims of the great American statesmen of all ages, to the 
ideal of rapidly increasing the population. 
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Various laws or projects deaVng with the chief points of what 
may be called a practicable program exist in various American Repub- 
lics. In Uruguay, ever smce the reforms initiated by the great 
statesman, Jos^. Battle y Ord6flez, the legislative achievements have 
been considerable. To him belongs the credit of the eight-hour law, 
child-labor and female-labor l^islation, old-age and health pensions, 
the compulsory day of rest in every six days. The administration 
which fcwlowed Battle's first term put into eflFect a workmen's com- 
pensation act, while the following bills are at present pending in the 
Congress: A minimum wage law (Dr. Frugoni), strike arbitration act 
(Dr. Salgado), a social insurance law, and a project of my own on 
liouses for workmen. A bill of Representative Martinez Thedhy on 
the prevention of accidents has just been enacted into law. 

In Argentina there is legislation on Sunday rest, child and female 
labor, employment bureaus, workmen's compensation, method of ap- 
plying fines (a biH on this subject has just been introduced in tne 
Uruguayan Congress), houses for workmen, suspension of salaries, etc. 
In Chile legislation has been enacted on several important topics, 
and the labor bureau has issued pubb cations of unquestioned merit. 
Lastly, several jurisdictions in the United States have most progres- 
sive labor legislation. 

From this brief sketch it will readily be seen that there is enough 
basis for possible uniform legislation which might be extended to 
problems yet unsolved. I should add, Mr. Qiairman, that I have not 
dwelt on these matters at the request of any socializing parties, if I 
may be permitted the expression, that are to be found m different 
parts of the world with specific proOTams and revolutionary ideas, 
what I have said springs from tne heart, is embedded in the con- 
science of men of every shade of political creed and represents the 
dupreme principle of human solidarity. 

The foregoing report, which was unanimously adopted, was based 
chiefly on memoranda presented by Mr. Peters, of the United States 
delegation, and by the Ai^entine delegation. 

After dwelling on chilcf-labor legislation, -Mr. Peters went on as 
follows: 

The limitation of the hours of labor in the United States varies 
according to States and industries. From Umitations in the early 
laws to a day of 12 hours the limitations have now been extended in 
our more advanced States to a limitation of 54 hours a week in private 
enterprises. For mechanics and laborers in the public service of the 
United States, and in most States, the limitation consists of a day of 
8 hours. 

The protection of women and their hours of labor is a matter 
which obviously must concern the State, for the women are the 
mothers of the future citizens and on their health and strength must 
the State rely for its perpetuity. The most progressive States of the 
United States now prohibit entirely the employment of women 
during night hours, and allow their employment during the daytime 
only. 

'There is a system called the workmen's compensation acts. 
The main intention of these acts is that where a workingman is 
injured in the course of his labor he shall receive a sum fixed arbi- 
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trarily by the amount of his wages or salary at the tiriae of his injury. 
Tliis sum shall be paid to him irrespective of any responsibility on 
his part for the accident or irrespecti\^ of the negligence of any fellow 
worldnffman, and only provided that the accident was not caused by 
his dehoerate intention. The money so received is to be paid to him 
during the time of his injury and is as a rule arbitrarily fixed at one- 
half of his salary or wages. In the case of the workingman's death or 
his permanent injury the amount is determined quickly and abso- 
lutely fixed by the amount of his wages, and it is paid without anj 
legal expense attached thereto to the workingman, or in case of his 
death to his legal representatives. 

Not only has legislation sought to provide a more adequate method 
of compensating workingmen for injuries, but also in every way has 
sought to cotopel the employer to use modern appliances to protect 
his men from injury. The community should oDviously in its own 
interest req^uire the manufacturers to use the most modern methods 
for protecting the workingman. An injured or crippled working- 
man is a buroen on the community at large, and both for the sake of 
humanity and for economic reasons every reasonable precaution 
should be taken. 

Legislation limiting the hours of labor and protecting the work- 
ingman is an important factor in the lat^or problem, but the im- 
migration problem presents one of the most difficult and puzzling 
for a democracy to meet. It has long been the policy to welcome to 
our shores citizens from all the world, and in our new republics where 
there is great need for development it has ever been the immigrant 
whose strong arm held the pick and shovel that built the canal, 
constructed the railroads, and laid the masonry for the new buildings 
and bridges. 

While the problem of labor is primarily a national one, jet the 
experience of one country may be of great interest and assistance 
in the consideration of that problem by another, and in every 
Republic the problem is one which must demand the highest thought 
of all of its citizens. Good government is not a thing to be achieved 
by legislation. It can not rest for its strength on any written code 
01 laws, but must rely on the intelligence ana patriotism and progress 
of its citizens. 

The need of labor and social welfare legislation is set forth in an 
excellent memorandum by Dr. Lobos. ELe points out that the need 
is as great on the American Continent as it is in Europe. Interna- 
tional agreements have, however, not been so common m the former. 
This he ascribes substantially to three causes: (1) The absence of 
international organization of labor; (2) the distrust with which 
attempts to organize have been viewed; and (3) the slow progress 
of all labor legislation. But these conditions are rapidly chang- 
ing in the American countries, notably in Uru^ajr and in the 
Argentine Repubhc. General social-welfare legislation, however, 
in Dr. Lobos^s opinion, will come rather through governmental 
initiative than through private organization. Every effort made in 
Europe by international agreements,' propaganda, congresses, and 
treaties to define the status of foreign workmen and of labor in 
general has benefited and will continue to benefit labor conditions 
m America; and if the day has come to cooperate in this worthy 
mission, which has heretofore been confined to the European nations, 

S. Doc. 739, 64---2 5 
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America should not be backward in assuming those obligations. 
" We must accept the responsibility with the same spirit witn which 
we deal with influx of capitat" This principle has already been 
recognized by certain of the American Repubhcs, chiefly the United 
States; the next step is to secure uniformity in the legislation en- 
acted. 

In addition to valuable statistics relating to domestic and foreign 
labor in the Argentine, the Lobos memorandum enumerates the 
various labor laws at present in force in the Argentine Repubhc. 
They are as follows: 

Sunday rest, law No. 4661, enacted August 31, 1915. 
Child and female labor, law No. 5291, of October 14, 1907. 
Organic Law of the Department of Labor, law No. 8999, of 

October 8, 1912. 
Employment bureaus, law No. 9184 of September 25, 1913. 
Workmen's conipensation laws. The first law on this subject, 
No. 9085, of June 18, 1913, covered only accidents to 
Federal employees. Later a general compensation law was 
enacted under date of October 11, 1915. 
Collection of fines. This law, of August 28, 1915, regulates 
the procedure to be followed in the judicial collection of 
fines imposed for the infraction of labor regulations. 
Workmen's homes, law No. 9667 of October 15, 1915. 
Law on the attachment of salaries and wages, law No. 9511 

of September 25, 1914. 
Law on railroad employee's pensions, law No. 9653 of June 

21, 1914. 
Law on postal savings, law No. 9527,' of October 6, 1914. 

This list does not include provincial legislation. 

IV. 

The Uruguayan delegate, Senor A. Metz Green, submitted a reso- 
lution, seconded by the United States delegation, on the advisability 
of establishing permanent expositions of American products. The 
resolution as drafted read as follows : 

Resolved, That the International High Commission, in general session assembled at 
Buenos Aires, earnestly recommends the establishment of permanent expositions of 
the products of the United States in the leading cities of the South and Central Ameri- 
can Kepublics, and of the products of the latter in those of the United States, under 
the patronage of the jespective Governments. 

The resolution was unanimously approved. 

V. 

Unanimous consent was asked for the consideration of a resolution 
on a conference concerning admiralty law submitted by Dr. Jimenez 
de Ar6chaga, on the basis of the rules adopted at the Montevideo Con- 
gress of 1889 on private international law. As not all the countries 
represented at the meeting of the International High Commission 
had participated in that congress, the chair ruled that a duty of 
courtesy forbade its consideration without reference to committee. 
The proposal was accordingly referred to the seventh committee. 
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The Uruguayan delegation also submitted thfe following proposition 
for future study, which was unanimously agreed upon: 

Resolved, That the laws of the American Republics on the formation, operation, 
and obligations o^ stock companies be made imiform. 

VI. 

Dr. Subercaseaux requested unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of a resolution on a bibliographical review. As unanimously 
approved this resolution read: 

Resolved, That in view of the difficulty at present encountered in obtaining works 
published in certain Republics of America, the International H^h Commission deem» 
it advisable that a Pan American bibliographical review be published in which shall 
be listed the title, the date and place of publication, the publisher's name, and the 
price of each volume. 

VII. 

Dr. Morat6 on behalf of the Uruguayan delegation here presented 
a resolution on tele^aphic drafts and remittances. In support of 
his proposal, Dr. Morato dwelt on the care with which the Uruguayan 
delegation had studied the subject, which is one requiring complete 
and thorough examination. Feehng that the subject was not em- 
braced in the program of the commission as formally agreed upon, the 
delegation ventured to submit it for future consideration. This method 
of payment and transmission of funds, he explained, had acquired re- 
newed importance with the outbreak of the Eiu'opean war, and it was 
not too much to say that every coiuitry was giving preference to this 
method of payment; 75 per cent of Uruguay's exchange operations 
has. been carried on by telegraphic dradft and remittance. While 
legislation on commercial documents had grown in direct proportion 
to the faciUty of communication, still telegraphic operations seemed 
to be imknown to our business law and the rights and obligations in- 
volved were not determined. The telegraphic order bears a certain 
similarity to a verbal order. It was felt that imder certain circum- 
stances it would be a difficult iask to define the various Uabilities ^ 
arising from a telegraphic draft, payment on which had been delayed; 
on this point there had been much litigation. 

In seconding the proposal. Dr. Melo of the Argentine delegation 
stated that as conditions now exist in transactions oetween countries 
having laws on the subject and countries without such legislation, 
there would seem to be a wide divergence of theory and practice, 
while in Germany and France there is no agreement as to whether 
the consequences of the error should be borne by the person 
choosing telegraphic communication, or the ordinary principles of 
hability should govern the case; in Italy and in Argentina, on the 
other hand, the question has been settled. These dif]ferences demon- 
strated the need of thorough discussion at an international congress. 

After an explanation by the chair as to the method of disposing of 
new topics for the consideration of futiu*e gatherings, this resolution 
was approved by unanimous vote, in the following form: 

Resolved, That one of the topics to be included in the program of the next meeting 
of the International High Commission be the study of legislation relating to telegraphic 
drafts and remittances. 
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vin. 

The report of the sixth committee on the exploitation of natural 
resources was read and unanimously passed as follows: 

Sir: The sixth committee, to which was referred the topic of 
exploitation of petroleum and other fuels, begs to make its own the 
report of the subcommittee appointed to consider the question. This 
report follows: 

REPORT OP THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EXPLOITATIGN OP PETROLEUM AND 

OTHER PUELS. 

The subcommittee to which was referred the ninth topic of the 
program of the International Hi^h Commission has considered the 
reports submitted by the delegations of Peru, Bolivia, and Argen- 
tina, and recommends the adoption of the following conclusions: 

1. Resolved, That the Governments be urged to ratify the convention of the Fourth 
International Conference of American States relative to the section of commerce, 
customs, and statistics of the Pan American Union; and to include in the report men- 
tioned in article 11 of said convention the legislation governing mineral fuels and its 
possible unification. This report shall deal with the procedme and nomenclature 
which should govern in each American Republic the tochnicai analysis and classi- 
fication of its mineral products. 

2. That the report of the section of commerce, customs, and Gtotistics of the Pan 
American Union mentioned in the foregoing paragraph be published and cilrculated 
as well as those reports prepared in the several countries regcuxiing the exploitation 
of mineral fuels. These reports ought to summarize the economic advantages of 
developing this mineral wealth, and should contain the record of the authentication 
by the respective Governments of the statement made in them, so as to stimulate 
the confidence of capital and labor in the immediate and extensive development of 
this industry. 

Andrew J. Peters. 
E. LoBos. 

E. ViLLAZON. 

Jose de la Luz Guerrero. 
J. S. Rey Basadre. 
Gabriel Terra. 

The report was largely based on a memorandum submitted by Dr. 
Lobos of Argentina. 

The fuel situation of the world is first analyzed. The consump- 
tion, as given by the very best authorities, does not exceed 1,000 tons 
a year, while the production for the same period is placed at 3,000 
tons. What explanation then can be advanced for the shortage of 
coal and petroleum ? Why should high prices continue to stop pro- 
duction, paralyze industries, and upset the whole course of commer- 
cial and economic relations ? 

Tne transportation problem is directly involved in that of an 
adequate fuel supply. The present coal situation shows a short a;5e 
both in the United States and in England. The situation in tnis 
latter country became so acute in 1915 that coal was quoted in Buenos 
Aires at 30 pesos gold per ton as against 9 pesos gold formerly, with 
the prospect that it would soon be unobtainable at almost any price. 
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Under these circumstances the American nations which are not 
endowed with coal fields would turn their attention to other fuels. 
Of these, petroleum occupies . a favored position, and the Argentine 
Republic has discovered valuable oil deposits in at least four different 
districts. ' 

In the second paragraph the memorandum sketches a project of 
governmental exploitation which is being tried in one of the districts, 
namely, that of Comodoro Rivadavia. The scheme is not intended 
to be a permanent system, but merely a means of regulating pri- 
vate exploitation. Tnis is being done in accordance with law No. 
7059, December 24, 1910, which authorizes the executive to reserve 
acn area of 5,000 hectares^ in the oil zone of Comodoro Rivadavia, 
within which no mining claims would be granted nor survey; per- 
missions allowed during a term of five years. The executive, is 
further authorized to subdivide this zone into lots of 625 hectares 
each, and to call for bids for their exploitation; these bids may be 
awarded .to one or more concessionaires. The executive may like- 
wise contract for the development of one or more of these lots and 
use the output for the Navy or national railway Unes. To carry 
into effect tne provisions of this law, a com.mission was^ appointed, 
empowered to survey the lots and to draft legislative projects ade- 
quate to insure their successful exploitation. 

Twenty-one thousand cubic meters of petroleum were extracted in 
the first year, while the production in 1915 reached 88,500 cubic 
meters. This petroleum has met every scientific analytical test.^ 

In the matter of capital for the development of these fields the 
Government is ready to subscribe 51 per cent of the capital stock of 
any corporation organized for such a purpose. In this way it is hoped 
that private initiative and governmental aid can join in developing 
this abundant natural wealth. 

Closely alUed to this problem of the development of petroleum lies 
another series of questions whose satisfactory solution can not be 
undertaken by private initiative because of the highly technical aspect 
or the international character. Among these is uniformity in scien- 
tific investigation and analysis. When the large number of technical 
aspects is considered — oil surface, safety devices, storage, shipment 
facilities — it is not surprising that at the last international congress 
of Bucharest consideration was given to the estabUshment oi an 
international institute to study all these matters and to act as a 
clearing house for aU data on petroleum and other fuels. Bucharest 
was selected as being centrally located for the important oil fields of 
Roumania, Galicia, and southern Russia. No elaborate argument is 
needed to show the need for ari American national agreement along 
similar lines. The most superficial study of import and export fuel 
statistics will show the diversity of terms employed, especially in the 
case of by-products. The memorandum gives several tables showing 
these differences of terminology. 

This careful analysis closes with a recommendation which forms 
the basis for the committee report on the subject. 

1 1 hectare— 2.47 acres. 
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IX. 

The first committee submitted its report as follows: 

Sib: The first committee, to which were referred topics 1 and 11 
of the program of the International High Conmiission, has unani- 
mously approved and adopted the reports filed by the first and second 
subcommittees, which have respectively studied the establishment 
of a 'gold monetary standard and the «tabiUzation of international 
exchange and banting facihties, the extension of credits, and the 
financing of pubUc ana private enterprises. The text of these reports 
is as follows: 

A. REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMrTTEE ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
GOLD MONETARY STANDARD AND THE STABILIZATION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL EXCHANGE. 

The subcommittee appointed to report on the establishment of a 
gold monetary standard and the stabihzation of international ex- 
change has^had under consideration the reports submitted by the 
delegations* of the United States of America, Argentina, Brazil, 
BoUvia, Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Salvador, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela. As a result of its study the subcommittee is of opinion that 
the establishment of an actual gold currency for the American Con- 
tinent is, in view of the present monetary situation of the American 
nations, an ideal impossible of reahzation. It is further ol opinion 
that this step should be preceded by the solution of the national 
monetarj^ problems of all those countries that are passing through 
the transitory stages of a paper or depreciated currency. Qnly thus 
wiU monetary stability be attained, and consequently, stability in 
foreign exchange be insured. 

It therefore begs to submit to the International High Commission 
the following conclusions : ^ 

The International High Commission believes that, in view of the present monetary 
situation of the American Republics, the establishment of a real uniform gold cur- 
rency for these nations is an ideal impossible of realization. The only measiu'e feasible 
at the present time is the adoption of a money of account. Your subcommittee rec- 
ommends that the unit of this money of account should contain 0.33437 gramme in 
weight, be .900 fine, its multiples and submultiples be based on the decimal system, 
and its ratio with the existing monetary units be established by common agreement. 

And, finally, it desires to express the hope that the States which 
are at present in an abnormal situation or m a process of transition 
will adopt the gold standard based on the decimal' system. It 
further hopes that each nation wiU take such measures as may be 
required to standardize its own monetary system and stabihze its 
foreign exchange. 

Buenos Aires, April 7, 1916, 

(Signed) Norberto Pinero. 

Eliodoro Villazon. 

GUILLERMO SuBERCASEAUX. 
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B. REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON BANKING FACILITIES, EX- 
TENSION OF CREDITS, AND THE FINANCING OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISES. 

The subcommittee to which was referred the subject of banking 
facilities, extension of credits, and the financing of pubUc and pri- ^ 
vate enterprises, has had under consideration the reports submitted 
by the delegates of the United States of America and of Argentina. 
In view thereof and for the reasons hereinafter mentioned it recom- 
mends the adoption of the conclusions set forth at the end of this 
report. 

Your subcommittee is of the opinion that for the purpose of 
obtaining the greatest extension of credit among the States of America 
the leading banking institutions of each country that do not at 
present operate directly or indirectly in the other countries should 
take steps to do so. 

To this end, the American Governments — and especially those of 
the nations which by virtue of their wealth and abundant resources, 
as in the case of tne United States and other American nations, 
are in a position to oflfer capital and credit to the others — should 
eliminate all obstacles whether legal or otherwise which might pre- 
vent their banks from extending their activities abroad. That is to 
say, they should either establish agencies or branches or take an 
interest in banking institutons in other countries. The same may 
be said regarding States of lesser economic potentiaUty whose bank- 
ing institutions have cause to estabhsh agencies or branches in the 
ricner countries. This should be done on terms of reciprocity. 

It is furthermore of primary importance that the banking institu- 
tions of the diifferent nations initiate and cultivate relations; that 
they furnish one another with all facts and data necessary for their 
greater and more efficient development, by means of the extension 
of credit to, and the financing of, the trade and industries of other 
countries. 

The conclusions submitted by your subcommittee are in conso- 
nance with the purposes above set forth; furthermore the language 
used is sufficiently broad and comprehensive to include all such 
matters as tend to the extension of credit and to the activities of 
banking institutions in each of the American Republics or in any 
other country. 

The increased commercial relations that will result from the 
measures recommended wiU be beneficial to the peoples of America 
and will draw them closer to one another without m the slightest 
degree modifying interests of longer standing or without affecting 
the fruitful and substantial business connections and credit relations 
existing between the nations of America and those of Europe. 

In addition to the foregoing your subcommittee has had under 
consideration th^ suggestion as to the advisability of the official 
banks or such as are admininistered under governmental auspices 
entering into agreement whereby operations in gold exchange may 
be faciutated among the several countries. In view of the broad 
scope of the conclusions recommended, which are drafted in general 
terms, your subcommittee confines itself to recommending the 
study of such an agreement to the governments and the banks. 
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Your subcommittee accordingly requests that the following resolu- 
tions be submitted to the International High Commission: 

Resolved, That the International High Commission recommend to the American 
Governments the adoption of such measures as will place the banks of each country 
in a position to extend their activities abroad, to establish branches on terms of reci- 
procity, and to facilitate the granting of credit to the trade and industries of other 
countries of the continent. 

Resolved further, That the International High Commission recommend to the insti- 
tutions of credit of each country the adoption of such measures as are indispensable 
for the establishment of relations with similar institutions in other American States, 
subject to their laws and on terms of reciprocity. 

Buenos Aibes, Ayril 8, 1916, 

(Signed) Paul M. Warburg. 

Samuel Hale Pearson. 

NORBERTO PiNERO. 

CusTODio DE Almeida Magalhaes. 
The report as read was unanimously adopted. 



On the subject of the establishment of the gold standard, the 
memorandum submitted on behalf of the Argentine delegation by 
Dr. Norberto Pinero reviews the subject both as to the results already 
achieved and as to the f easibihty of wider cooperation. Of the Euro- 
pean conventions including the monetary agreement of the Germanic 
Federation, the Austro-German Union, and the Scandinavian Union, 
the most important, unquestionably, has been the Latin Union. 

The topic has appeared on Pan American programs ever since the 
first meeting in Washington, in 1889-1890, where, owing to the 
prominence of silver as a medium of exchange at that time, the 
problem received this form: ^'The adoption by each of the partici- 
pating Governments of a silver coin to be the legal tender in all com- 
mercial transactions between citizens of all States of America. '^ 
Little has, however, been achieved after a lapse of almost thirty years. 
As the entire economic and monetary situation of each country has 
to be considered, a glance will show how grave and coim)lex must be 
any attempt at uniformity. The gold dollar of the United States, 
0.900 fine, has been adopted by Cuba, Nicaragua, the Dominican 
Republic, and Panama. Costa Rica has a unit known as the Colon, 
0.900 fine and 778 milligrams in weight. Bohvia and Chile use coins 
0.916 fine, while the circulation in Colombia is almost entirely paper. 
Peru bases its system on the Enghsh pound. These examples sufii- 
ciently show the complete diversity in the essential matters of weight 
and fineness. Any attempt, therefore, to estabhsh a real common 
unit would meet with insuperable difficulties. In view of this it is 
proposed to use a money of account useful chiefly for comparison 
with the existing monetary units of the several countries. The next 
question* which arises is the unit which shall serve as a basis for this 
money of account. Dr. Pifiero unhesitatingly advocates the franc 
of the Latin Union, on the ground that ^4t is based on the decimal 
metric system, is known beyond the limits of the countries where it 
is legal tender, and lastly, its use for calculation and accounting is 
simple." 

The Bolivian memorandum begins with a historical sketch of the 
early days of the Spanish domination, showing how the mints of 
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Potosi, Santa F6, and Mexico coined units of the same, weight and 
fineness as those of the Iberian Peninsula. So great, indeed, was the 
power of the Spanish peso at that time that it was adopted by Eng- 
land as the circulatiiig medium in its American colonies. With the 
emancipation from Spanish . rule, this situation changed in each 
Repubuc; the standard of fineness was soon lessened. It is to be 
regretted that at the moment when these countries were changi'^g 
from silver monometallism to a gold basis no serious effort was made 
toward securing uniformity. To-day finds all the American nations 
at least on a nominal gold basis. Tne United States after a period of 
temporary bimetaUism has adopted the gold dollar as its unit. The 
Ai^entine Republic has also a gold dollar 0.900 fine and 1§ grams in 
weight. A not inconsiderable number of the South American nations 
chose the EngUsh poimd as their standard — Peru, Ecuador, Uruguay, 
and BoUvia. With slight differences Colpmbia and Chile did the 
same. The explanation for this is possibly to be found in the closer 
economic ties with Europe, and pnncipally Great Britain. On the 
other hand, those countries whose Jbonds of trade bring them into more 
intimate touch with the United States, such as Cuba, Panama, and 
Nicaragua, have accepted the United States standard. Turning to 
the choice of units, we find the countries divided into groups, tnose 
which we might caJl the dollar countries and those which we might 
term the pound coimtries. The choice of either would unquestion- 
ably throw a heavy burden on the shoulders of the other: an inequit- 
able procedure fraught with subsequent difficulties. The memo- 
randum closes with the following suggestions: 

(1) The establishment of a Pan American monetary union, based 
on a gold standard. 

(2) The adoption of a gold coin containing 1 gram of pure gold, 
with an alloy of one-tenth gram to serve as a money of account. 

(3) Each American nation would reserve the right to continue in 
force its present monetary system; it would only be called upon to 
enact as an immediate step a law giving the money accepted oy the 
Pan American monetary union the legal equivalents with its own 
currency. 

(4) The. coinage of these moneys might be intrusted to the Federal 
Government of the United States until such time as the mints of 
other American nations were in a position to assume their corre- 
sponding obhgations. 

(5) AS details as to weight, fineness, etc., to be governed by the 
monetary law of the United States. 

Lastly, the suggestion was made that the name of this money of 
account be ''potosi," in commemoration of the first mint established 
on American soil. 

In tracing the development of gold and the monetary history of 
Brazil the following suggestions were made for securing uniformity: 
(1) The adoption of the metric system of weights and measures by aU 
the countries of this continent; (2) the determination as the basis of 
fineness the standardization of the metal to serve as the unit; (3) the 
acceptance of the standard of 900/1000 fine for gold and silver coins; 
(4) the inscription on each piece of its monetary value and weight of 
pure metal. 

Dr. Llamas of the Uruguayan delegation hkewise presented a 
valuable report. As in the other cases, his historical sketch brings 
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the 3ubject down to the First Pan American Financial Congress in 
Washington in 1915. In the matter of the selection of an Intema- 
tional TJnion he points out that any action taken must respect the 
sovereign right of each nation to determine this matter in the hght 
of its best interests. Since the abandonment of bimetallism by the 
United States and Mexico '^gold has become the only standard of the 
civilized world, and even such countries as are on a paper or silver 
basis adjust their international transactions to a gold oasis.'' Dr. 
Llamas then advocates the adoption of a money of accoimt of equal 
weight and fineness as the franc of the Latin Union, to be used 
in all governmental statistics and reconmiends that chambers of 
commerce likewise adopt a table of equivalents. In selecting the 
franc as the unit, it is pointed out that the postal xmion at Seme 
effects all its international hquidations on this basis, even with such 
countries as do not form ^ part of the imion. 

The Colombian memorandum shows that Colombia's monetary 
unit is the gold dollar worth exactly one-fifth of a poimd. Since the 
establishment of the conversion fund the old paper money has 
entirely disappeared. 

Ecuador adopted the gold standard by its law of November 4, 
1898, which established the sucre of 0.8136 grams of gold in weight 
and 0.900 fine. 

The Salvadorean memorandum, while mdorsing the principle of a 
imiform gold standard, holds that the present moment is inopportune 
for such an attempt. 

The Venezuelan memorandum pointed out that the gold standard 
has always existed in Venezuela. A constitutional provision forbids 
the issue of paper money and the declaration as legal tender of any 
currency paper. Silver or nickel can only be coined by legislative 
authority. This same body fixes the value, fineness, etc., of the in- 
temational currency and determines the admission and circulation of 
foreign moneys. The period at which the greatest amount of gold 
circulated was from 1870 to 1892. This was due to the rising price of 
coffee and to the influx of European capital for raiboad promotion. 

The following measures were recommended to strengthen the cir- 
culation of gold in Venezuela: (a) Increase in exports. (6) Slow 
withdrawal of a part of the silver curr>ency now in circulation. 

The memorandum recommends : 

1. The adoption of the metric system by the Republics of America 
for all mercantile operations. 

2. The adoption of the standard unit of the value of the gold 
bolivar, 0.2903 fine, or of the value of the 5 boUvar piece, weighing 
1.4516 grams fine gold. 

The United States delegation submitted the following memo- 
randum on the possibihty of establishmg an international gold clear- 
ance fund. On the basis of this memorandum and the ensuing dis- 
cussion the Central Executive Council has prepared and submitted 
a draft treaty, which is appended, page 178. 

The thougnt of an international gold clearance fund was prob- 
ably suggested by two considerations. The European conflagration 
had. brought about conditions on the ocean where either through 
scarcity of available transportation facilities, or through the tem- 
porary lack of safety owing to belligerent operations, the shipping 
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of gold between American countries and between our hemisphere 
and Europe had become extremely, hazardous if not impossible. 
It is natural that the necessity suggested itself to find ways and 
means of placing beyond the reach of such disturbances the settle- 
ment of gold balances between nations. The Federal Reserve 
Board has evolved during the preceding year a system of effecting 
a settlement of debts among the 12 Fedieral reserve banks of the 
United States by means of a gold settlement fund, and the United 
States members attempted to evolve a plan by which, in a similar 
manner, gold settlements could take place between nations with- 
out the necessity of moving gold from one country to another, 
substituting therefor a safe procedure of legal transfer of ownership. 

In itself this problem would not offer any great difficulty. It 
would mean, as a matter of fact, no more than one bank ear-marking 
gold for another; that is- to say, one bank holding gold for the*credit 
and at the disposal of another bank upon the distinct agreement 
that the creditor bank may ask for the amount due it in actual jgold 
and not in any other currency or credit. The difficulty of the prob- 
lem, however, lies in the fact that if this gold fund is to be large 
enough substantially to avoid the shipment of gold it would have to 
embrace sums of very large proportions, and inasmuch as these 
deposits of gold will probably have to be made for account of govern- 
ments or government banks, which will have to treat this gold held 
in foreign countries as part of their own gold reserve, against which 
they have outstanding their own circulation, it is necessary that the 
title to and the ownership of the gold in foreign countries be placed 
beyond any possibility of dispute or of seizure. It had of necessity 
to be considered that, in case of interruption of friendly relations 
between any two nations, the gold belonging to one could not be 
seized by another, ^nd it was", therefore, felt that the prerequisite of 
the creation of such a gold fund would have to be international 
agreements, not only by two, but by several governments which, all 
together, would constitute themselves the trustees of the fund. 
Thus, in case of hostilities between two, the remaining trustees 
would stiU act as trustees, whose rights and privileges could not be 
affected by an interruption of friendly relations between two of the 
contracting parties. 

Not only in the case of abnormal interruptions of ocean trans- 
portation, but also in the case of normal conditions might this clear- 
ance fund prove to be a very useful instrument. It is no doubt a 
great waste to pay the freight and insurance on gold, which at one 
period travels one way and which, with the return flow of trade, will 
nave to travel back over the same route that it has come. It is no 
doubt a great waste that foreign gold that enters foreign countries in 
this manner must in a great many cases be melted down and recoined. 
Moreover, the loss of interest caused by gold in transit is .a very 
heavy item. This economic waste might be avoided by the creation 
of the proposed gold clearance fund. 

To illustrate, if exchanges between Buenos Aires and the United 
States were such that gold would have to be shipped to New York, 
the Banco de la Nacion in Buenos Aires might agree with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York that instead of shipping, say, 
$5,000,000, this amount in gold will be deposited with the Banco de 
la Naci6n in the international clearance fund. The Federal Reserve 
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Bank of New York would place instead at the disposal of the Banco 
de la Naci6n $5,000,000 gold in New York, against which the Banco 
de la Naci6n in Buenos Aires might sell exchange on New York. 
The gold in Buenos Aires would be kept under the joint custody of 
the Banco de la Naci6n and such additional trustees acting for the 
international clearance fund as mi^ht be designated with the approval 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York would have the right at any time to stipulate that 
the gold be shipped, and therefore the Banco de la Naci6n, in selling 
exchange on New York, would have to provide for a margin suffi- 
cient to provide the shipping cost, the insurance, remelting, and 
other incidental expenses in case the actual shipment should become 
necessary. Should the gold, however, remain at Buenos Aires until 
the tide would turn so tnat the transaction would be reversed — that 
is, the $5,000,000 w;ould be paid back in New York to the Federal 
reserve bank, and in turn tne New York bank would release the 

fold at Buenos Aires — then the shipping expenses, etc., would have 
een saved and become the profit of the respective banks. How these 
profi^ts are to be apportioned between the two banks in question 
would be a matter of individual negotiation between such banks. 

If there were the same gold coins in Buenos Aires and New York, 
the transaction would be a very simple one. In that case ultimately 
Argentine gold would either go back into circulation or, if shipped 
to New York, it could be used to pay off the indebtedness at J^ew 
York, and, vice versa, United States gold arriving at Buenos Aires 
would be acceptable to satisfy American indebtedness incurred there. 
In that case, however, care would have to be taken that gold deposited 
in each instance would be fuU weight, that is to say, not show more 
than the normal degree of abrasion. The matter is more complicated 
when foreign gold of different fineness and denominations is depos- 
ited, in wmch case the transaction must be based upon the weight 
and fineness of the gold, and sufficient consideration must be given to 
the expense of recoining should the gold eventually have to be shipped 
to the other country. 

These, however, are questions of banking technique, into which it 
is not necessary to go fiu'ther in this memorandiun. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the freest use of an international gold clearance fund of 
this kind could be made if there were gold coins interchangeable 
between the various countries. 

This led to the consideration of the desirability of establishing 
interchangeable gold coins between American nations. The adop- 
tion of a uniform money of account based upon a gold coin 0.900 fine 
and weigliing 0.33437 OTamme, which we might term the American 
franc, would be a most nelpful step in this direction. Gold currency 
actually coined on this basis, or representing multiples thereof, could 
be used freely for an international gold clearance fund. The unit 
being the exact one-fifth of a United States gold dollar, the S5 gold 
piece woidd go into the fund or into circulation as a 25-franc piece, 
while the 20-franc piece of this future American coin would be 
equivalent to a $4 ^ild piece in the United States. 

As years go by it is to be hoped and to be expected that some of 
the Republics of the American nemisphere will begin to adopt this 
new standard, which, as has been explained, will form a very nelpful 
factor in developing trade relations and effecting easy settlements 
between the respective cinintries. 
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While the gold clearance fund will attain its highest efficiencj 
between countries having the* same or interchangeable gold coins^, it 
can, nevertheless, be used to advantage between other countries 
having a well-«stablished gold standard. There is no reason what- 
soever why similar treaties should jiot be exchanged between the 
United States and European countries, and it is hoped and urged that 
negotiations to this effect be taken up in the near future. 

The only special memorandimi submitted on the topic of the exten- 
sion of bankmg and credit facilities was prepared by Dr. Manuel M. 
de Iriondo and or. Samuel Hale Pearson-, both distinguished financiers 
of Argentina. They recognize that the question does not lend itself 
to uniformity and that it furthermore is a matter of negotiations 
between the banking institutions of the several countries. 

They emphasize, however, the need of closer ties and suggest that 
fifteen or twenty of the leading banking organisations of the United 
States should enter into reciprocal agreements with one or more of 
the financial institutions of Buenos Aires whereby they would become 
practically agents (or in some cases partners), the one of the other. 
With this basis established the acceptance of 90 or 180 day drafts 
would be greatly facilitated. 

The Colombian delegate submitted interesting and valuable data 
on capital already invested in Colombia and of the exceptional oppor- 
tunities afforded to a still greater influx. The public debt is given 
as less than $4 j>er capita, while an interesting table gives minute 
information as to capital investment opportunities which are con- 
serv^atively estimated at two and one-half billion dollars. 

The Haitian memorandum likewise points out the advantages of 
the investment of new capitaMn Haiti. For this purpose it suggests 
the creation in some centrally located American nation and in direct 
touch with the other republics of a central bureau for the diffusion 
of authentic information as to opportunities for investment. 

The general question of the public and private finances of the 
American Republics was treated in detail by the Hon. Paul M. 
Warburg. The chief features of this address follow: 

At the conclusion of the address which I had the honor of delivering 
before the First Pan American Financial Conference on May 25, 1 
summed up the financial problems of the American nations in the 
following words: 

The development of all American nations lies in the same direction, though there 
will be a difference in degree. It must be the aim of the United States from now on, 
to move rapidly toward entire financial independence. It must be the aim of her 
sister Republics so to divide the credits needed for their further development that 
the temporary breakdown of one creditor country will not seriously embarrass them. 
They wfll enjoy the greatest degree of safety in this re&poct if their creditor nations 
are geographically, politically, and economically separated from one another as far as 
possible. So that in case one should become involved, the other may be expected to 
remain unaffected thereby. Though in normal times closely connected with Europe, 
the American continents ought to be so ors^anized as to form a distinct and independent 
unit in times of emergency — a union whose transportation and credit systems will 
remain unbroken, even though all Europe should go to war. 

An American union of this kind will prove of the greatest economic advantage for 
all nations concerned. If such a union be thought desirable, it must, however, be 
forged and riveted every day of the year. If it is to stand the test of time and stress, 
it must be a structure of gradual growth, carefully planned and consistently developed, 
and built upon a safe foundation. 
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The first part of the program here mapped out was the financial 
emancipation of the United States. Our own financial independence 
had to DC accomplished before we in turn could expect to become a 

?ermanent factor in relieving the dependence of other nations, 
his development has taken place in an incredibly short time. Our 
new Federal reserve banks having provided a solid foundation for 
our entire banking structure, we have not only paid our debts in 
Europe, bought back our own securities to an amount which stag- 
gers the imagination (estimated at $1,000,000,000), but also have 
made loans to foreign countries aggregating over a billion dollars. 
(Of these, Canada received $150,000,000 and Europe $785,000,000, 
and South and Central America received about $76,000,000.) We 
have, in addition, imported more than $500,000,000 in gold. Our 
excess of exports over imports since the beginning of the war 
amounted in January, 1916, to over two and one-half billion dollars, 
and to that extent the international financial position of the United 
States, as an economic unit has been consolidated during that period. 

Since December 31, 1914, the deposits of the national banks alone 
have grown by $1,000,000,000, and the excess reserves in February, 
1916, amounted to eight hundred and eighty-two millions. The 
latter figure indicates the tremendous reserve loaning power of the 
banks, which does not include that of the Federal reserve banks nor 
the State banks and trust companies. 

I have taken the liberty of presenting these figures, not from a 
spirit of boastfulness; indeed, it is with a feeliag of deep sorrow and 
sympathy that we consider the causes underlying this phenomenal 
development. But it is necessary for us at this juncture to consider 
facts. Like physicians, we must diagnosie and treat our cases upon 
the basis of the patient's condition as it actually exists, and not as we 
should wish it to be. These facts, then, we must bear in mind: 

The world's saving and reserve power has been heavily encroached 
upon; for many years after the war Europe wUl not be able to send 
money for permanent investment into foreign countries to the same 
degree as in the past; the United States have so strengtheiTed their 
economic position among the nations of the world that to a sub- 
stantial extent thev must take the place of the European nations 
that acted as world, bankers before the war; and, finally, the longer 
this deplorable struggle lasts, the larger will become the share ulti- 
mately to be borne by the United States. 

The first step of the program of the United States has been carried 
out with a rapidity and to a degree far exceeding our expectations 
of a year ago. We may, then, ask ourselves why is it that, m the face 
of this tremendous increase in strength of the United States, there 
has not been a more aggressive poUcy on the part of that country in 
carrying out the second part of the program; that is, in actually 
securing a substantial portion of the banking business of the central 
and southern countries of the Western Hemisphere, and in develop- 
ing our mutual trade relations covering both the imports and exports 
of these nations. 

We might say in reply that all solid progress in business must be 
gradual, and that work done in the foimdation of a building is the 
most difficult and most important part of the task, but one that is 
least discernible to the casual observer. What important steps, 
however, have already been taken we shall state a httle later, and shall 
first enumerate the causes that up till now have worked for delay. 
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It is evident to us all that as long as there is uncertainty as to the 
outcome of the European struggle, as long as it is impossible to judge 
how far the final destruction of property and credit will go, bankers 
in the United States will have to proceed with care and keep them- 
selves supplied with ample resources so as to be prepared for any 
conditions that may arise. This attitude of conservatism is strength- 
ened by the consciousness of the fact that large sums of North Ameri- 
can securities are still in the hands of European investors and will 
still have to be absorbed by the United States. We may even expect 
that it may become advisable for Europe to sell us a substantial por- 
tion of their South and Central American securities. Our bankers 
are stiU puzzled whether they will have to enter the field of financing 
the large corporations of Central and South America by a process of 
substitution or by way of new transactions. Furthermore Europe 
has been showering upon the United States orders for raw products 
at very high prices, and for finished merchandise in such quantities 
and upon such terms that our manufacturers and bankers have been 
captivated by this highly profitable business. This, however, has 
prevented them from going out into the world trying to conquer new 
markets that would become of permanent value even though for the 
tune being they offered less profit and required greater effort. 

Considering the future of our countrjr the historian or economist 
might possibty say that it may prove a mistake for our nation to have 
concentrated its efforts at this time upon the execution and financ- 
ing of ephemeral business, bound to stop after the war, instead of 
employing this period for the purpose of laying the foundation to 
business relations of a more permanent nature. But a nation^s 
business, commercial and financial, is a composite of thousands of 
individual transactions beyond the control of a Government or a 
people, and it is after aU the rule of demand and supply that governs 
supreme in economic questions. The fact remains that this extra- 
ordinary demand upon such extraordinary terms has created a 
scarcity of certain raw products and of labor, and at the same time 
an increase in the price of both. The manufacturer has thus been 
kept occupied, indeed, but too preoccupied to find the time, men, and 
material necessary for securing new markets. The banker, on the 
other hand, in the^ace of a political situation that from time to time. 
has been seriously clouded, uncertain of the requirements that the 
future may have m 'store for him, has been fully justified in proceed- 
ing with due care. 

In spite of all this greater headway would have been made if there 
had been in the United States a better knowledge of the require- 
ments and conditions of the- countries of South and Central America 
and if the law had permitted our banks to take an interest in the 
capital of banks operating in foreign countries. Before our section 
of the commission sailed, the Federal Reserve Board recommended to 
the Congress an amendment to the Federal reserve act designed to 
enable the banks of the United States to enter this field substantially 
on the same basis as their European competitors. This amendment 
has been warmly indorsed by the American Bankers^ Association, 
several important members oi which have assured us that they are 
impatiently awaiting its passage in order to embark upon this new 
field of banking. The Federal Reserve Board hopes, in the very 
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near future, to receive news of the enactment into law of this amend- 
ment. 

But, in spite of the handicap under which we were thus proceeding, 
we have made very substantial headway. Two banks — the National 
City Bank of New York and the Mercantile Bank of the Americas- 
have entered the field by opening branches in Central and South 
America, a large corporation has been established designed to go 
into foreign fields, and finally, but most important of all, the Ameri- 
can acceptance business has been launched and is now well under- 
way. Banks and bankers in the United States have acceptances 
outstanding estimated to ag^egate between one hundred and one 
hundred and fifty nulUon dollars. That is a very substantial begin- 
ning, but only a beginning. Our bankers are only too anxious to 
increase these acceptances to a sum \utstly in excess of that amount, 
and the Federal reserve banks will continue to lend their vast 
resources in order to secure a wide and favorable market for these 
acceptances. At the present discount rate for doUar acceptances of 
2 per cent as against tne English rate of 5 per cent and witn the high 
rate of exchange commanded by the dollar, these acceptances ought 
to be increased by leaps and bounds and used to finance not only the 
trade of Pan American nations with the United States, but also a 
portion of their trade with Europe. It would appear, however, that 
the local banks of South and Central America ought to give their 
more active cooperation and support in order to brmg about a more 
rapid development which would benefit their customers individually 
and their countries as a whole. 

There is, of course, the one great obstacle in the way of the free 
use of our banking facilities, and that is the lack of quicK and regular 
communication between South and North America. Banking is 
largely a (question of interest charges and against the advantages of 
our low discount rates there is the disadvantage of the delay in get- 
ting American bills accepted and the proceeds made available. Every 
additional day needlessly consimied by the goods on their way toward 
distribution means either an unnecessary addition to the cost of the 
consumer or a loss to the producer. Quick and regular means of 
communication are the indispensable prerequisites for the successful 
development of North American banking in South and Central 
America. 

But without going into a detailed discussion of all the phases in- 
volved in these interesting questions, I shall confine myself to em- 
phasizing onlv these three pomts: 

(1) mth tne Panama Canal in operation a letter between Valpa- 
raiso and New York should reach its destination in less than 11 or 
12 days; two more davs wUl be necessary to connect Buenos Aires 
and ^ew York, and there is no difficulty in finding a prompt and 
regular route from Buenos Aires to Rio de Janeiro. It can only be 
a question of a very short time then, and — in one way or the other — 
we must succeed in solving this all-important question of a swift and 
regular ocean transportation. Forces that now work as obstacles 
will then be turned into influences favoring banking and business 
relations between American nations. 

(2) Our merchants and manufacturers realize that after the end 
of the war Europe wiU have to make gigantic efforts to regain her lost 
ground, and that the United States must be prepared to feel this 
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competition, even within her own borders. It is, therefore, necessary 
for thie United States to look for new markets for her products, and 
this naturally will lead our business men to increase their efforts in 
gaining a strong foothold in Central and South American countries. 
Some of our large interests have alreadv become important factors 
in this direction, and it will be primarily the engineering genius of 
our people which will play an important part in developing tne latent 
resources of all these lands; but, if the growth is to be solid, it must 
be gradual^ as was Europe's progress. After all, not a few larse trans- 
actions, but the thousands of individual ones, form the best basis for 
the permanent establishment of extensive business relations between 
nations. 

(3) The financial condition of the United States after the war will 
be such as to make it an absolute necessity for us to take a very im- 
portant share in financing the world. There is no intention on our 
part to endeavor to crowd out the European nations that have been 
the friends of the South and Central American countries and have 
been substantial in developing them, as indeed they have been sub- 
stantial in developing our own country. But the ngures that I had 
the honor of presentmg to you in the first part of my remarks tell 
conclusively their own mcontrovertible story. 

It is not any more a question of hopes and wishes, but a question 
of mathematical certainties. And it does not now, as it did a year 
ago, take any degree of bold prophecy to foretell what the outcome 
must be. The United States now is, and from now on will be, one 
of the world bankers. I believe I am voicing the unanimous wish of 
all American nations if I say that we fervently hope for an early ces- 
sation of hostilities; the sooner they cease, the better for us all. For 
the longer the war, the greater the destruction of the world's saving 
power and the greater the resulting retardation of the entire world's 
economic progress. • 

We do not wish Europe's financial power to be crippled and ours 
to grow at their expense. The world is too large to be financed bv 
any single nation. For the American nations safety and indepena- 
ence lies in dividing their risks both as creditors and debtors. In 
anj emergency that will assure them the best protection. It is to 
this goal that we are moving with consistency and determination. 

The maiu service rendered by the so-called '^exchange professors'^ 
is not so much iu what these men teach while they are in foreign 
lands, but in what they learn themselves and, upon their return 
honie, teach their own people. We, members of the United States 
section, have come to learn, not to teach, and shall be happy by 
personal intercourse with your bankers and merchants to learn how 
our people at home may best aid further development on fines 
dcsirsd by us all. Mr. Kains, governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco, and myseli, being the members of our section 
especially charged with the duty of studying the banking questions 
to be dealt with by this conference, shall devote our particular atten- 
tion to the gathering of such information as your bankers and mer- 
chants may impart to us. 

S. Doc. 739, 64-2 6 
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X. 

t 

The report of the third committee was then read. 

Sir: We have the honor to address Your Excelleney for the pur- 
pose ol reportmg to you and to the International High Commission 
that after studymg the topics-assigned to it this third committee has 
come to the following conclusions : 

(a) uniform classification of merchandise. 

This heading covers two aspects of the question : Statistical classi- 
fication and customs classification. In addition, the committee took 
into consideration two proposals submitted by Dr. Vfi^zquez, Uru- 
guayan delegate, because of the close relation borne by them to the 
topic of uniform classification of merchandise. These proposals deal 
with the pubhcation of a commercial nomenclature and compendium 
of American tariffs, and with the general pohcy to be adopted in 
American tariffs. 

As regards uniform classification of merchandise for statistical pur- 
poses the committee urges the advisabihty of adopting, with certain 
modifications, the Brussels Convention, to which almost all of the 
American Republics have adhered, and which is moreover based on 
scientific reasoning. 

Your committee has likewise deemed it proper to specify the type 
of currency, the period of time, and the meaning to be given to the 
expression *' country of origin.'^ This has been considered indis- 
pensable in order that the statistics should fulfill the purpose for 
which they are designed. 

With regard to uniformity in customs classification, the com- 
mittee reaUzes that there are serious obstacles" in the way of its 
attainment. Notwithstanding this difficulty, however, it is con- 
vinced that no good reason has been advanced against the proposed 
unification, which would do no more than alter the grouping of goods. 

Finally, this committee fidopts the two proposals of the Uruguayan 
delegate recommending the pubhcation of a commercial nomen- 
clature and compendium of tariffs, and the determination of a general 
pohcy to be adopted in American tariffs. These projects are, in the 
opinion of the committee, feasible, of practical utility, and would 
be highly beneficial to trade and commerce. By means of the 
nomenclature a merchant of any country would be able to inform 
himself of the name of the merchandise in which he was interested 
and of the tariff rate to which it would be liable in each of the Ainer- 
ican Repubhcs; by means of the compendium the several subdivi- 
sions and the total of all charges would be shown. 

For these reasons the committee urges upon the International 
High Commission the adoption of the foflowing conclusions: 

1. Resolvedly That the Brussels classification be adopted for the tariffs of the several 
American nations for statistical purposes, "with the right to amplify this classification 
with such terms as may be deemed necessary, in order that merchandise at present 
appearing in one schedule may be subdivided and given under separate schedules; 
and with the right to add to the said classification within any one schedule such 
terms as may have been omitted ; 

2. That the type of currency adopted for such statistical purposes be that of each 
country, giving, nowever, the equivalents in the other commercial moneys, as well 
as in the money of account recommended by the International High Commission. 
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3. That the period to be covered bv the statistics be that comprised between the 
first of January and the thirty-first of becember of each year. 

4. That tibe term * * country of origin " shall mean that country in which the merchan- 
dise has been manufactured^ or that in which it has undergone its last transformation. 

5. That it is desirable ^at the Brussels nomenclature be adopted for the tariffs of 
all the American Republics, on the understanding that it may be amplified in the 
same form as that provided for statistical purposes. 

6. That the Pan American Union edit and publish a commercial nomenclature and 
compendium of American tariffs. This commercial nomenclature shall contain the 
terms employed in American trade, in alphabetical order, with the di^erences in 
commercial terminology, synonyms, etc. 

7. Each term with its equivalents in English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French 
shall bear a serial number corresponding to that appearing in^the compendium of 
tariffs beside the column of each country. 

8. The compendium of tariffs shall contain, on the same line as the serial number 
above mentioned, the schedule number of the article or in the absence of a number 
the section corresponding to each country, the units of measurement, weight, or 
capacity adopted as standards, and the total amount of duties or other charges payable 
to the customs authorities. 

9. The nomenclature shall comprise four parts. The first shall begin with the 
English terms; the second with the Spanish; the third with the Portuguese; and the 
fourth with the French. 

10. The units of measurement shall be those of the metric system, and the total 
amount payable shall be given in the equivalents of the leading commercial moneys 
and in the money of account recommenaed by the International Hi^h Commission. 

11. That each of the sections of the International High Commission shall forward, 
within six months following the close of this conference, a classification of merchan- 
dise and other data referred to above to the institution charged *^^th the publication 
of the nomenclatiu'e. 

12. The nomenclature shall be published on or before the 1st of January, 1918. 

13. That the compendium tariffs contain a statement of all customs duties and sur- 
charges collectible for any reason on any merchandise, as well as the final aggregate 
of charges payable on any specific unit of weight or measurement in the form provided 
for in the model presented by the Uruguayan delegate. This model may be modified 
as may appear necessary, provided, however, it preserve its general lines and contain 
the final detailed statement to which reference has been made. 

(b) customs REGULATIONS. 

In this subdivision of topic 3 the committee has had to confine 
itself to advising certain measures of a general character, as it was 
unanimously recognized that anv conclusions which were to go 
beyond the limit above suggested, would be of no practical utiUty. 
It is for many reasons impossible, at least for the present, to secure 
any uniformity in customs legislation on this poijit, owing to the 
very close relation it bears to the fiscal and economic situation of 
each country. 

The Venezuelan delegate reserves his vote on clause 5, section B, 
on the ground that ^4n view of the extent and uninhabited nature 
of the frontier regions of Venezuela, traffic in these parts calls for 
special precautions to insure pubhc order and safeguard fiscal inter- 
ests.'' He added with reference to maritime traffic that the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela had under consideration the establishment of 
an international free port. 

With this reservation, therefore, the committee submits to the 
International High Commission the following conclusions: 

I. Resolvedy That when satisfactory evidence has been furnished, packages not 
destined for the port in which they have been landed may be reshipped. These 
operations may be effected under satisfactory guaranties, which shall cover any 
infringement, in case the evidence is not furnished as above provided. 
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2. That instructions be issued to collectors of customs to authorize, on request of 
the interested parties, the preparation of outward cargoes in advance of the arrival of 
the vessel, subject to necessary customs regulations. 

3. That the sanitary authorities, wherever possible, make their visits immediately 
after the vessel has arrived in port, either by day or by night, and on business days 
as well as on holidays. 

4. That regulations be issued by the several Governments to permit the loading 
and unloading: of ships, either simultaneously or separately, so soon as the vessel shall 
have arrived in port and the visit of the sanitary authorities be effected ; this loading 
and unloading of vessels to be permitted on business days and holidays alike. 

5. That facilities be given to international traffic of foreign merchandise through 
different countries, simplifying as much as possible the (customs) documentation 
that is necessary for sucn operations, taking at the same time all necessary precau- 
tions to prevent fraud. 

It is recommended ,that merchandise in transit over the ways of communication 
of any country shall not be subject to charge, only being obliged to pay for the serv- 
ices rendered by adequate installations of the ports or of the roads traversed and of 
the service of supervision, on the same scale that merchandise pays for said services 
when intended for consumption in the country over whose territory it is in transit. 

It is understood that this exemption of charges is only proper in such cases in 
which it may be compatible with the special circumstances, the resources, and the 
economic conditions of the country of transit. 

6. That the customs authorities of the American countries indicate, in case their 
advice is asked and a sample of any article of importation is sent, the classification 
which it should receive in the customs schedule or respective tariff of appraisement 
and the duties to which it is consequently subject. 

7. That packages of goods shall not contain any other marks than those specified 
in the manifests. 

• 

(C) CONSULAE CERTIFICATES AND INVOICES. 

On this point the committee accepts some of the conclusions of the 
Fourth International Conference of American States held at Buenos 
Aires, and urges that they be made more explicit and definite. The 
committee recognizes the desirability of giving greater scope to 
these recommendations, but it realizes that it is impossible to do so 
for the present, for reasons of a fiscal order whicl; can not be ignored. 
It therefore urges the adoption by the countries represented in this 
conference of the following recommendations: 

1. Resolved, That the only consular documents required be the manifest of ship- 
ment and the invoice. 

2. That the model invoice and manifest be those approved by the Fourth Inter- 
national Conference of American States. 

3. That the consular certification of the bill of lading and the certificate of origin 
be dispensed with. 

4. That only four copies of the consular invoice be required, but that the shipper 
be allowed to obtain additional copies on payment of a small charge for each copy. 

5. That all weights and measurements be given in the metric system. 

6. That the consular invoice be drawn up in the language of the country of ship- 
ment, as well as in that of the country of destination. 

7. That consular fees, irrespective of the form adopted for their collection, be 
limited, as far as possible, to the amount necessary to cover the expenses of the Con- 
sular Service. 

(d) port dues. 

The committee unanimously recognizes the impossibilitjr of ren- 
dering these charges uniform in view of the diverse conditions and 
requirements of American ports. The committee believes, however, 
that the charges should be proportionate to the services rendered or 
to benefits received. For this reason it urges upon the Interna- 
tional High Commission the adoption of the conclusions set forth at 
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the end of the report submitted by the Argentine delegation, the text 
of which is as follows: 

1. Resolved, That port dues include no charge other than those covering services 
rendered or benefits received, and that the amount of these charges be, as far as pos- 
sible, in proportion to the importance of the services rendered or of the benefits 
received. 

2. That tonnage dues be computed on the basis of the registered net tonnage. 

This committee has deemed it its duty to confine itself to recom- 
mending really practical conclusions. Only thus, in its opinion, will 
results be attained really commensurate with the noble aspirations 
of confraternity and common benefi^t which have brought together 
the representatives of the whole American Continent at this great 
gathermg. 

The Honduran delegate, Sefior Z(iniga, objected to resolution No. 3 
of paragraph B, providing for the inspection of vessels by the sanitary 
authorities during the night. He argued that under these conditions 
no effective search of a ship could oe made, and pointed out that 
rats carrying bubonic plague might readUy escap3 detection if the 
medical visit were made at night. Dr. Vazquez (Uruguay), rappor- 
teur of the third committee, explained that this provision applied 
solely in the case of ships proceeding from ports where health condi- 
tions were normal; that a mere presumption that the ship had 
touched at a plague-infested port would, of course, call for the apph- 
cation of the corresponding sanitary regulations. The chairman of 
the committee, Sefior Bonnemaison (Peru) corroborated the opinion 
of Dr. Vazquez, and explained the great inconvenience that would 
result from preventing night work. Almost all these vessels, he 
added, make long journeys, and a delay of 12 hours is often' a great 
handicap. Provided the ship has a cleAn bill of health, no particular 
danger could be anticipated, all the more since action by the port 
authorities is made wholly discretionary. 

Dr. Subercaseaux (Chile) called attention to the wording of recom- 
mendations 2 and 11 of paragraph A. He pointed out that the first 
committee had agreed upon the adoption of a money of account, 
and that therefore this provision was not adequately covered in the 
report. Dr. Bidau (Argentina) advanced the opinion that this slight 
discrepancy would unquestionably be remedied by the committee on 
resolutions so soon as it undertook the revision of the several reports. 

Dr. Morales (Panama) called attention to the use of the term 
''International Bureau of American RepubUcs.'' This name, he 
explained, had given place to that of ^^Tne Pan American Union." 
He furthermore desired to. bring to the notice of the commission the 
fact that the recommendation in regard to the pubhcation of a com- 
mercial nomenclature and compendimn of tariffs would impose upon 
the Pan American Union an onerous charge which its present budget, 
would hardly warrant. The chair explained that a resolution was in 
course of preparation which would arrange for the satisfactory car- 
rying into efiect of this and other resolutions. 

Dr. Grisanti (Venezuela) noted the reservation which, on behalf of 
the Government of Venezuela, had been made by him on clause 5 of 
section B on customs regulations. 

The report of the third committee was unanimously adopted. 
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This subject received careful consideration at the meeting of the 
Fourth International Conference of American States in 1910, accord- 
ing to the Argentine memorandum, which lays stress upon the 
necessity of a common basis of comparison for statistical purposes, 
and presents for discussion a draft oi classification prepared by the 
inspector general of revenue of Argentina. In general, this schedule 
follows the United States tarijff scnedules as adopted for the Philip- 
pine Islands. In the matter of consular invoices and certificates, the 
memorandum recommends the use of the model manifest of shipment 
and invoice approved at the Fourth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States and the suppression of the consular vis6 of the bill of 
lading and certificate of origin. As a sample of the multiform port 
charges levied by almost every American Government, the pnnci- 
pal ones in force in the Argentine Repubhc are given. 

(1) To cover costs of maintaining channels and the amortization 
of bonds for construction (per ton). 

(2) Dock charges (per tonnage dailv). 

, (3) Wharfage for loading and unloading purposes (per tonnage 
daily). 

(4) For the use of cranes in loading and unloading ships (per ton 
of merchandise). 

(5) Stowage charges (handling). 

(6) Warehouse charges proportionate to the time the goods are 
stored. 

In view of this situation imiformity is unattainable, all that could 
be reasonably expected is the elimination of every charge not com- 
mensurate With the service rendered. 

A very excellent memorandum on this subject was submitted by 
the Brazihan delegation, setting forth in great detail the situation 
obtaining in Brazil. The following recommendations are made: 
(1) Revision of the present tariff, with a view to its reduction and 
simplification of procedure; (2) preparation of a special nomen- 
clature; (3) determination, before dispatch and at the request of 
the parties interested, of the classification of the merchandise landed; 
(4) creation of an international commission whose duty it shall be 
to determine the real value of merchandise; (5) creation of a board 
of classification or court of arbitration with authority to deliberate 
and settle all disputes as to value, quaUty, or classification of mer- 
chandise. 

On behalf of Uruguay, Dr. Eduardo V&zquez presented a con- 
scientious and carefimy prepared memorandum, the essential points 
of which are here presented. 

With regard to nomenclature, the memorandum accepts, with cer- 
tain modifications and additions, the plan suggested by Dr. Philippi, 
technical expert of the Chilean delegation to the Fourth International 
Congress of American States. 

In the matter of tariffs, it was recommended that unification in 
classification could only be considered as an ideal. In the face of the 
great diversity of prevaihng systems with different standards guid- 
ing these classifications, with the close relation they bear to the finan- 
cial and economic interests of a nation, the moment is not ripe for 
this step. Earnest study and a constant and active propaganda will 
be needed to convince the general pubhc of the importance and un- 
questioned benefits which the solution of this question would bring 
to the American nations. 
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The adoption of a uniform classification for statistical purposes will 
be an important factor in bringing about the desired results. 

The adoption is .advised of some of the conclusions reached in th.e 
report presented by the United States delegation. But consular 
intervention in manifests and bills of lading is essential to efficient 
customs inspection, and the several Governments would be reluctant 
to reUnquish the corresponding revenue, which is largely used in the 
maintenance of the consular service. Therefore the Uruguayan report 
could not recommend the suppression of consular certification. 

Uniformity in classification for statistical purposes is of the greatest 
moment. As these statistics are, however, so closely bound up with 
the tariffs, some formula must be devised to avoid this difficulty and 
which shall at the same time circumvent the obstacles in the realiza- 
tion of this purpose. It was, therefore, urged that, in addition to the 
present pubhcations, another special document be issued following 
the lines laid down in which the data appearing in the other publica- 
tions shall be given. Owing to its scientific character, and to the fact 
that the greater part of the American nations have already adhered 
to it, it seemed that the Convention of Brussels most nearly meets the 
requirements. Certain special schedules would have to be added 
covering articles of pecuUar interest to the American countries. 
Lastly, the International High Commission should decide what 
method is to be adopted in determining the meaning of the terms 
"country of origin'' and ^'of destination,'' the period to be covered 
by the statistics and the type of currency to be adopted as a basis of 
computation. 

It closed with the following recommendations : 

1. That instructions be issued to collectors of customs to authorize, 
on request of the interested parties, the preparation of outward 
cargoes in advance of the arrival of the vessel, subject to necessary 
custom regulations. • 

2. That sanitary authorities, wherever possible, make their visits 
immediately after the vessel has docked, either by day or by night 
and on busmess days as well as on holidays. 

3. That regulations be issued by the several Governments to permit 
the loading and unloading of ships simultaneously or separately as 
soon as the vessel shall have docked and the visit of the sanitary 
authorities effected ; this loading and unloading of vessels to be done 
on Sundays and holidavs when necessary. 

4. That permission be granted for loading and unloading simul- 
taneously. 

5. That, when satisfactory reasons have been furnished, packages 
not destined for a port in which they have been landed may be re-* 
shipped. These operations may be effected under satisfactory guar- 
antees which shall cover any intringem^ent in case the evidence is not 
furnished as provided. 

The Ecuadorean memorandum poiated out the two purposes of 
uniform classification for tariff purposes and for statistical pur- 

foses, and indorsed the Brussels Convention for statistical purposes, 
t acknowledged the existence of serious defects in the Ecuadorean 
tariff which were in process of correction by a legislative measure 
then pending in Congress. 

The Haitian memorandum suggested the adoption of the ad valo- 
rem system with maximum and minimum rates by all the American 
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Republics. Special arrangement might be made for the movement 
of raw products so as to foster industry. 

For the terminology to be used in any attempt at uniform classifica- 
tion of merchandise, the Salvadorean memorandum advocated the 
use of terms recognized only by the dictionary of the Spanish Acad- 
emy, with a view to eliminating, as far as possible, locaUsms. In the 
customs regulations of Salvador, duties are levied on net-weight basis; 
each business house is compelled to register its name and trade-marks 
in the Treasury; all merchandise must be declared in invoices with 
the names appearing in the tariff law. The memorandum holds that 
on these general lines imiformity is certainly attainable with the 
general adoption of the metric system. No great difficulty presents 
itself for the regulation of port charges by international agreement,, 
since those levied in Salvaobr are both few and simple. 

The Venezuelan section held that before attempting to make a 
uniform classification of merchandise, uniformity in the large divi- 
sions formed for the purpose of customhouse collection was essential. 

The section believed tnat the classification indorsed by the Brussels 
Conference is rather general, and it recommended the use of the same 
terms to designate the same goods in the several coimtries. 

As to customs regulations, this section's report compared the 
resolutions adopted by the American International Conference of 
Buenos Aires of 1910 with the provisions of the Venezuelan law and it 
proposed the adoption of Resolution I of the Buenos Aires Confer- 
ence. Regarding Resolution II, there is substantially no differ- 
ence from the practice in Venezuelan ports, where the law grants 
a period of 24 hours before the arrival of a vessel in which to deposit 
the cargo on the wharf. As to Resolution III, the Venezuelan law 
allows loading at the captain's request at extraordinary hours, and 
even on Simdays and holidays whenever steamers have fixed dates 
for saitng. Resolution IV was felt to have no application in Vene- 
zuela, which has trade in land transit only with Colombia. The 
strict regulations in force are designed to stop smuggling. As for 
Resolution V, the section stated that customhouse collectors are not 
empowered to make any classification of samples, which must be 
sent to the minister of finance for his decision. 

A revision of the fiscal code was suggested, so as to afford greater 
hberality to international trade. 

Consular certification on invoices and biUs of lading is intended ta 
guarantee their genuineness and their compliance with the fiscal reg- 
ulations. The duties charged for this service should be lower. 

Consular invoices were, regarded by the section as indispensable ► 
The exact form of the invoice is not fixed by law, which onlv de- 
mands that it supply certain information in one or another lorm. 
The advisability of a uniform consular invoice was urged. 

For countries which, like Venezuela, levy ad valorem duties, the 
sworn statement as to the value of the goods is of the highest im- 
portance. The requisites of the United States law are so thorough 
and easy of verification that a fraudulent declaration is almost out 
of the question. Possibly the easiest course would be to accompany 
the consular invoice with a commercial invoice giving the value of 
each package and omitting details. 

The section also felt that the amounts charged for health visit, 
etc., at Venezuelan ports were moderate, while the municipal dues^ 
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there as elsewhere, seemed to be capable of reduction. Tonnage 
dues should be based rather on cargo tonnage unloaded than on 
registered tonnage. 

The fourth committee submitted its report on the adjustment of 
commercial disputes by means of arbitration. This report follows. 

Sir: The fourth committee, to which was referred the seventh 
topic on the program — extension of the procedure of arbitration for 
the adjustment of commercial disputes — suomits the following conclu- 
sions to the International High Commission: 

1. Resolvedy That the International High Commission approve and adopt the prin- 
ciple of friendly arbitration as the most adequate means of settling disputes that may 
arise between merchants resident in the American nations out of contracts of an 
international character. 

2. That the International High Commission recommend the adoption hy all of the 
American nations of the convention on international commercial arbitration entered 
into by the Chamber of Commerce of Buenos Aires and the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America. 

3. That the International High Commission urge upon the Governments of the 
American nations that as soon as possible adequate laws be enacted or other measures 
taken whereby all commercial controversies of an international nature shall be settled 
by means of friendly arbitration; that it furthermore urge that in the absence of a 
special agreement to the contrary between the contracting parties the committee on 
arbitration shtmld sit in that country in which the respective contract is to be carried 
into effect or in which is located the merchandise over which the suit has arisen. 

Mr. John H. Fahey had been designated by the fourth committee 
to present its report. He spoke as follows : 

it is a pleasure to be able to report to this distinguished gathering 
one of the first practical accomplishments resulting from the Pan 
American Financial Conference in Washington last May, in the con- 
clusion of an agreement for the iaxbitration of commercial dilutes 
between the Chamber of Commerce of Buenos Aires and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, for the benefit of the business men 
of both countries. This useful measure has been perfected through 
the leadership of Dr. Ricardo C. Aldao, member of the Argentine 
delegation to the conference, and the cooperation of President Zuber- 
biihler, of the Buenos Aires Chamber of Commerce. 

Dr. Aldao presented his proposal for conimercial arbitration between 
our countries to the Argentine committee where it was unanimously 
approved. A meeting with officers of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States attending the Pan American Financial Conference 
followed, and a resolution was reported by the Argentine committee 
to the general conference indorsmg the idea and announcing that 
arrangements had been made for the negotiation of an agreement by a 
joint committee representing the commercial bodies of the Argentme 
and the United States. . The general interest in arbitration was indi- 
cated by the fact that the committees representing Cuba, Paraguay, 
Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela in their reports also indorsed the sug- 
gestion that means be provided for the settlement of commercial 
controversies by arbitration. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the Pan American Financial 
Conference a joint committee consisting of Dr. Ricardo C. Aldao, of 
Buenos Aires, and Frank A. Vandenip, Charles L. Bernheimer, 
James G. White, William S. Kies, of New York, and myself, met 
in New York from day to day from June 3 to June 9, and drafted 
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an agreement between the Chamber of Commerce of Buenos Aires 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the United States providing for 
arbitration and definitely setting forth rules of procedure. This 
agreement was taken to Buenos*Aires by Dr. Aldao of the Argen- 
tine committee when he sailed for home, and after careful study by 
the Chamber of Commerce of Buenos Aires was finally approved, with 
very slight changes, in December, 1915, and transmitted to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States by President Loiis E. 
Zuberbtihler. The changes were promptly accepted by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States at a meeting in Washington soon 
after the receipt of the papers from the Argentine. I have, therefore, 
been able to come here with full authority from the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States to settle any minor details necessary 
to put this arbitration plan in operation, and I am pleased to report 
that these details have oeen arranged. 

It is aM interesting fact that almough the principle of arbitration 
for the settlement of commercial disputes with consequent great 
savings in time and money to business men over the necessarily slow 
and expensive court procedure has been a feature of the work of 
business organizations in Europe and in the countries of North and 
South America for many years, this is the first international agreement 
along these lines that has been perfected. The subject has been dis- 
cussed in international gatherings for years, and at the International 
Congress of the Chambers of Commerce held in Paris in 1914 arbitra- 
tion was unanimously indorsed and provision made for the calling of 
a special conference to establish a system between the business organi- 
zations of Europe and those of the United States. The unfortunate 
intervention of the war, however, prevented the consmnmation of 
this plan, and it has remained for the countries of the Western Hemis- 
phera to undertake the first work. 

The code agreed upon is comparatively simple. It is first provided 
that the Chamber of Commerce of Buenos Aires, representing the 
business men of the Argentine, and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, in Uke manner representing those of our country, shall 
do all in their power to influence and encourage the employment of 
arbitration in business questions arising between the merchants of 
those countries. 

Permanent agreements may be entered into between business men 
of the two countries under which disputes shall be settled in accord- 
ance with the plan devised by the two chambers, and a specific trans- 
action closed by cable may be settled in the same manner, in case of 
difficulty, by the incorporation in the cable exchanges of a code word 
having reference to the agreements and providing for arbitration. 

Unaer the terms of our understanding, the Chamber of Commerce 
of Buenos Aires binds itself to maintain a committee of arbitration of 
five members resident in the Argentine, three of whom are named by 
the Buenos Aires chamber and approved by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and two of whom are named by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and approved by the Buenos Aires 
organization. The Chamber of Commerce of the United States in 
turn maintains a similar committee in the United States selected in 
like fashion. These committees have charge of all arbitrations con- 
ducted in either country. 
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In the Argentine there is estabUshed a permanent list of thirty rep- 
resentative and responsible genUemen representing diflFerent lines of 
business who may act as arbitrators. Fifteen of these are selected by 
the Chamber of Commerce of Buenos Aires and approved by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. A Uke number is nomi- 
nated by the Chamber of Conmierce of the United States and approved 
by the feuenos Aires chamber. In the United States a similar arbi- 
tration board is chosen under exactly the same conditions. In the 
event of a dispute between our business men, if they do not agree be- 
tween themselves on three arbitrators to settle the questions arising, 
then the committee on arbitration maintained in the countrv where 
the arbitration is to take place selects three arbitrators from the regu- 
lar hst of thirtj^ resident m that coimtry. 

The arbitration committee being appointed, the trial of the case 
then proceeds under a carefully drawn set of rules providing for all 
contingencies it has been possible for our joint committee to forecast. 

Rules are also set forth for the sale of merchandise under the direc- 
tion of the committee on arbitration where there is danger of loss 
arising from failure promptly to dispose of the merchandise or the 
accumulation of charges if goods ordered are not accepted. 

It is a part of our agreement that the Chamber of Commerce of 
Buenos Aires and the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
shaU publish periodically in detail results of all arbitrations and shall 
use every influence at command to aid in the enforcement of awards. 
It is the unanimous opinion of the joint committee, representing the 
two countries, which formulated this agreement that tne moral pres- 
sure and influence which can be exercised by the organizations will be 
more effective in many respects in securing prompt settlements than 
court intervention. 

We have now concluded these negotiations and will proceed with 
the appointment of the committees of arbitration in the two countries 
and tne choice of the permanent arbitrators. 

It was the sense of the delegates participating in the Pan American 
Finaiicial Conference in WaSiington that the joint committee to 
which I have referred should undertake to work out an agreement, and 
when it was in satisfactory form it might be adopted by such coim tries 
as care to enter into it. The Fourth Committee of the International 
High Commission has now formally approved the plan which has 
been arranged and recommends the adoption of similar agreements 
hv any of the coim tries now prepared to follow such a course. The 
Cfnamber of Commerce of the United States, which represents a 
federation of the business organizations of our country to the number 
of nearly 750, is ready on its part to sign agreements, aloi^ the lines 
of that entered into with the Buenos Aires Chamber of Commerce, 
with responsible business organizations of any of the other countries. 

Since this enterprise represents a new forward step, it is likely, of 
course, that experience will demonstrate that changes should be 
made in the detail of procedure from time to time, and provision is 
made for such changes by joint action, but it is our opinion that a 
firm foundation has been established and that the terms agreed 
upon represent justice and equity. 

Dr. Aldao affirmed that the first practical result of the Financial 
Conference of Washington of May, 1915, had been the afiixing of the 
signatures of Mr. Fahey on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce of 
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the United States and of Senor Zuberbiihler on behaK of the Bolsa de 
Comercio of Buenos Aires to the agreement to submit all commercial 
disputes to arbitration. To appreciate the importance of this event, 
one has merely to recall that Mr. Fahey represents no less than 750 
chambers of commerce and commercial bodies in the United States ; 
that is to say, that this agreement has been subscribed by practically 
every manufacturer and business man of the United States. The 
same thing may be said with regard to the Bolsa de Comercio of 
Buenos Aires, which legally represents all commercial interests in the 
Argentine RepubUc. Amplifying his statements, Dr. Aldao showed 
that the South and Central American Repubhcs are for the most 
part buyers and not sellers. Experience has shown, too, that the 
difficulties generally arise from the sale by United States merchants 
to these Latin-American buyers. Hitherto all such controversies 
have been ventilated in the ordinary courts of law. This method is 
necessarily slow and costly, since our law requires the presence of the 
claimant m Buenos Aires or the appointment of a duly accredited 
attorney in fact, who is called upon to deposit a heavy bond. Some 
of the more palpable obstacles are pointed out, as follows: The 
need of appointing an attorney in fact in the foreign countries, the 
requirement of an execution bond to cover judicial costs prescribed 
by every foreign legislation, the difficulty of offering evidence 
before courts situated thousands of miles from the witnesses and 
the property in dispute, and the heavy expense involved. All 
these obstacles wiU practically be eUminated by the adoption of the 
convention just signed between the Chambers of Commerce of the 
United States and of Buenos Aires. 

On behalf of Uruguay Senor Piera stated that .the Chamber of 
Commerce of Uruguay had accepted the principle of arbitration in 
the matter, of commercial disputes prior to the recommendation of 
the committee. 

Note was taken of the reservation of the Venezuelan delegate, 
Dr. Grisanti. 

Much interesting matter is to be found in the studies upon which 
the report of the fourth committee was based . 

The Uruguayan delegation frankly indorsed the principle and sub- 
mits as an appendix a communication from the president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Montevideo, in which this corporation goes on record 
as giving ^ 4ts warm adhesion to the suggestion as well as its approval 
of the stipulations of the agreement entered into between the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the Argentine Republic and of the United 
States. This chamber believes that the adoption of the arbitral 
process advocated can not fail to bring beneficial results, and inter- 
national trade will then be able to settle its differences without need- 
less delays and at reasonable rates.^^ 

The Ecuadorean delegation points out that ' 'before arbitral awards 
can have the necessary legal validity the courts rendering them should 
have been constituted according to the laws of the RepubUc. Any 
such arbitral tribunal operating in Ecuador would lack force of law 
and its decisions would fail of one of the essential attributes of a 
judgment — efficacy.^' Notwithstanding this legal obstacle, it is 
thought that agreements such as the Buenos Aires-United States 
Chambers of Commerce convention would no doubt be successful in 
almost every instance, for they would have a strong moral sanction. 
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The Haitian delegation likewise shows that their laws would have 
to be altered before any such agreement were feasible. 

The Salvadorean memorandum indorses the principle of the establish- 
ment of a permanent court for the settlement of commercial disputes 
on the following basis: That the court be formed of delegates of aU 
the American Republics, each delegation having a vote, on the theory 
of juridical equality of all the States ; the arbitration to be awarded 
on the interpretation of treaties entered into prior to the establish- 
ment of the arbitral tribunal. 

The principle is likewise ii-dorsed in the Brazilieji memorandum, 
which points out that the new commercial code which has just been 
submitted to Congress sanctions the making of contracts whereby 
it is agreed to settle by arbitration f.r.y disputes arising between mem- 
bers of any commercial bodies. 

The Venezuelan memorandum showed that in Venezuela arbitral 
awards lack power of enforcement by themselves; they must receive 
their sanction from competent jurisdiction. Awards dictated abroad 
would not be enforceable in Venezuela unless they had received the 
sanction of the respective judicial authority of the country dictating 
the same. 

In conclusion, the agreement entered into between the chambers 
of commerce of the United States and Argentina can not be sanc- 
tioned as a governmental institution in Venezuela. It can only 
be accepted as a social institution whose establishment and operation 
might be recommended to the Venezuelan chambers of commerce. 

XII. 

The report of the fifth committee on postage rates and on money- 
order and parcel-post facilities was submitted. The report follows: 

Sir: The fifth committee, of which I have the honor to be chair- 
man, herewith submits the report of the subcommittee on postage 
rateSj parcel-post and money-order facilities j with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

I have the honor to be, sir, etc. 

(Signed) E. Villazon, 

Chairman, 

REPORT OF THE. SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTAGE RATES, PARCEL-POST 

AND MONEY-ORDER FACILITIES. 

The subcommittee, to which was referred the study of the topic 
Postage rates j parcel-post and money-order facilities held several meet- 
ings at which the following members were present: Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Alfredo Echaglie, Gualberto Cardus Huerta, Luis Piera, 
and Guillermo Wilson. 

After due consideration of the various reports presented and an 
exchange of views for the purpose of obtaining a consensus of opinion, 
the subcommittee submits this resolution to the committee: 

Resolved, That the International High Commission recommend that the Govern- 
ments of the countries represented in this conference adhere to the Postal Congress 
of Montevideo of 1911, accepting the postage rates established therein as well as its 
pro\d8ions relative to parcel-post and money-order facilities, thus transforming the 
oouth American Postal Union into an American Postal Union. 
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It likewise desires to express its ardent hope for a reduction in the 
present rates as soon as possible. 

The subcommittee further suggests that as soon as the proposed 
adhesion of the countries which do not at present form piart of the 
South American Postal Union be secured, a postal conference be 
held to discuss the possibihty of such a reduction. 

(Signe4) Duncan U. Fletcher. Alfredo Echague. 

GUALBERTO CaRDIJS HuERTA. LuIS PiERA. 

GuiLLERMO Wilson. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 

The report was based on the following memoranda. 

The Argentine memorandum states that Argentina was the first 
South American country to establish reduced postal rates to con- 
tiguous countries, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 
From the year 1892, the postal authorities reduced first-class mail 
rates from 12 to 10 cents. This rate was later accepted by the 
Postal Congress of Montevideo of 1911 for the whole South American 
Continent. Subsequently the postal authorities at Washington, 
communicating with all the other American countries, remitted a 
project of convention by which, from and after the 1st of January, 
1915, rates for first-class matter among the American nations would 
be the same as the domestic rate in each particular country; in a 
word, the formation of a single American postal union. This project 
was unfortunately interrupted by the outbreak of the European 
war and the fear entertained by each Government of a great reduc- 
tion of revenue by its adoption. The principle involved, however, 
was warmly endorsed and the suggestion made that after the first eco- 
nomic derangement brought on by the war the present moment was 
more propitious, at least so far as Argentina is concerned, than that 
through which the Government was passing 22 years ago when it 
adopted the reduced rates referred to above. From the purely eco- 
nomic standpoint, too, it was pointed out that there would not be 
such a loss as feared by certain countries. The example of New 
Zealand was quoted where, as a result of this reduction, international 
trade with Great Britain increased from 2 per cent in 1892 to 35 per 
cent in the first year after its introduction, 48 per cent in the second, 
and 72 per cent in the third, while the increased expenditure did not 
exceed 5 per cent. 

In the matter of postal drafts, almost all the countries carry on 
a direct exchange of postal orders on the basis of the Paris Con- 
vention of 1878. This convention was subsequently modified and 
perfected in the International Congresses of Lisbon (1885), Vienna 
(1891), Washington (1897), and Kome (1906). The Rome Con- 
vention has been put into force by the following countries on the 
American Continent: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Honduras, 
Peru, Salvador, and Uruguay. The Montevideo Conference of 1911 
approved certain modifications to the Rome Convention, which have, 
unfortunately, not yet been put into force. The Montevideo Con- 
vention has been signed by BoHvia, Brazil, Colombia, Chile, Ecuador, 
Paraguay, Peru, Imiguay, and Venezuela. The parcel-post service 
of Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, the Dominican Repubhc, Brazil, Peru, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, and Paraguay, through the intermediary of 
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Argentina, is governed by the Postal Union in accordance with the 
stipulation of the Rome Convention. The system allows parcels 
of a maximum of ten kilograms and the rate is identical for all. 
The convention in general is a skillful and scientific piece of machinery 
which has worked admirably. It is to be regretted that the Unitea 
States is not a signatory to either the International Money-Order 
Convention or the Parcel-Post Convention of Rome. To remedy 
this it has been obliged to enter into almost fifty separate agreements. 

The Costa Rican memorandum regretted that fiscal conditions 
prevented the adoption of the suggestion to increase from 15 to 28 
grams the maximum weight for fcst-class matter and to apply the 
domestic rate in all other American nations. 

The Uruguayan memorandum naturally emphasizes the active 
participation by Uruguay in postal matters, inasmuch as the South 
American Postal Congress of Montevideo was due to Uruguayan 
initiative. This convention fixed the rate of 4 cents for each 20 grams.. 
Since the Montevideo Conference, the United States Government has 
suggested a second postal congress designed to promote the use for 
the whole American Continent of domestic rates. This suggestion 
received warm endorsement. The memorandum closes with the 
recommendation that a second postal congress be held shortly at 
Montevideo. 

The Salvadorean memorandum accepts the proposition of the 
Washington postal authorities for the establishment of domestic rates 
for all inter- American first-class mail. For this purpose the abolish- 
ment of transit and maritime charges is highly to be desired. In the 
matter of parcel post the memorandum ur^es the reestablishment of 
the bonuses established by the Postal Union so that the receiving 
country may be reimbursed for the expenses entailed by the service. 

The Venezuelan memorandum recommends that parcel postage in 
Venezuela be reduced. The reestablishment of international money 
orders so that the country can become a signatory to the interna- 
tional Postal Order Convention. The section shows that the small 
traffic in money orders with the United States is due to the fact 
that in the United States heavy rates are collected to the detriment 
of trade. It proposes that the United States be recommended to 
reduce simultaneously the tariff in the country of origin as well as 
in that of destination, and that the charges be equitably distributed 
as is done in the Rome Convention. It likewise recommends the 
holding of a convention on parcel posts by the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere inspired in the Rome Convention. 

On behalf of the United States delegation, Senator Fletcher sub- 
mitted a memorandum, of wtich part follows. 

I need hardly to repeat the truism that the extension of commer- 
cial relations between countries so far apart as the republics of South, 
Central, and North America will rest first and foremost upon the 
establishment of rapid and reliable means of communication. Nor 
do I need to dweU upon that other well-known fact that in every 
country the Government is directly responsible for the liberality and 
constructive character of its postal service. Every country must be 
ready to consider the necessities of its economic and social life when 
it deals with postal problems; it must not limit itself to a mere con- 
servative point of view, contenting itself with the maintenance of a 
service which fails to advance rapidly enough to keep up with the 
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ever-increasing complexities of Our modem civilization. Not the 
cost and technicalities of the service should be the first considera- 
tion, but the extent to which the Government may justly go in order 
to put at the disposal of its merchants and its producing classes, 
urban or rural, every facility that can be of service in increasing 
their efficiency and consequently enriching the nation as a whole. 
A deficit in the postal service is in no sense a reproach to an admin- 
istration; it ordinarily implies the existence oi a progressive and 
ample service to the people, under the direction of men inspired by 
the sincerest desire to improve the service by any addition that will 
make it a more effective and helpful agent in contributing to the 
happiness of the nation. 

Turning to the program which must engross our closest attention, 
permit me, gentlemen, to suggest the steps which I believe we can 
most fruitfuUy consider for the improvement of our postal systems, 
especially with regard to international communication. And, first, 
let me suggest that the South American Postal Union held at Monte- 
video in 1911 become an Intercontinental Union, and that its per- 
manent organization be effected at Montevideo. There is no reason 
whv we could not have in the American Hemisphere a union of a 
technical character, parallelling the work of the International Union 
of Berne, and, I need hardly stop to note, cooperating most cor- 
dially with the work of the International Union of Berne. But we 
need to arouse interest in postal problems among the people of our 
republics in a way perhaps that has not been necessary in Europe. 
Then, too, the character of our two great continents, and the diffi- 
culties of transportation on land and sea, ^ve rise to questions that 
have never troubled the European technical experts, and I think 
our Governments are willing to go as far as any of the Governments 
of Europe have gone in mutual cooperation, while it is our business 
here at this conference to assure their wilhngness to go even farther 
than any European Government has gone. To be sure, each Gov- 
ernirent must attend to its own affairs and guide its postal system 
on a rational basis in accordance with its national needs, but it is of 
urgent importance not merely commercially and financially, but 
socially and intellectually, that its postal service receive and give 
with something more thaii mechanical justice the fullest possible 
support in its work of developing materially and educationally its 
people. 

I am sure that considerations of this character animate the postal 
authorities of all our Republics and I believe that they are wdUing to 
cooperate in the most cordial manner, one with the other. It is 
fitting, if this be true, that there be established some agency enabling 
them to discuss freely their problems and bring before each other 
suggestions as to the manner in which one or another improvement in 
international relations could be assured. Such an agency would 
undoubtedly exist if a technical body were established at Monte- 
video, the scene of that first technical postal congress of the South 
American Republics five years ago. A union divested of diplomatic 
and political character and carrying on its work along the broad 
lines laid down by the European unions, with a council consisting of 
one technical expert from each Republic, would undoubtedly go far 
in facilitating the postal relations of our countries. All the matters 
that are now dealt with by the diplomatic representatives of our 
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Governments, could be treated with much more expedition through 
this technical body; and while the good offices oi the diplomatic 
representatives would be called into play at the time of formal 

reparation of conventions, all the preummary work could be done 
ar more expeditiously than is now the case by the technical body to 
which I refer. 

With regard to some of the problems that might properly devolve 
upon such a postal union, let me begin by referring to the parcel- 
post service. The United States now has a service with more than 
50 countries and colonies, and the authorities at the head of our vast 
postal system are bending every effort to effectuate conventions and 
agreements that at all times wiU simplify the arrangements for the 
transmission of parcels and packages — especially through the amelio- 
ration of customhouse requirements. 

A matter that particularly presses for attention is the onerous 
character of* the charges in many countries under the headings of 
delivery fees and custom duties which in some cases are exhorbitant 
when compared with the value of the articles in transmission. These 
important questions, together with the devising of a method of ascer- 
taining promptly and accurately the cause of delay or loss of parcels, 
could be dealt with most efficaciously by a group of postal experts 
working each. of them for the best interest of a broad and liberal 
postal system in his own country and all of them solicitous for the 
effectiveness and general reputation for helpfulness of the organiza- 
tion of which they would be members. 

It is clear that we must establish and standardize at a minimum rate 
the charges for the transmission of parcels between the countries of 
South and Central America and the United States. Our Government 
is anxious to be told in just what ways it can best cooperate in bringing 
about this happy result, and it will do everything that is incumbent 
upon it to be of the greatest possible use to its sister Republics. We 
hold, for instance, that Governments should protect agamst the losses 
of portions or the whole of the contents of any one parcel, since it 
is obviously almost impossible ever to fix the responsibility when a 
parcel has been transmitted through many hands oy some of which 
It might legally have been opened in the pursuit of duty. This again 
is a matter upon which diplomatic intervention or consular inquiry is 
invoked in vain; rational but firm regulations must be drawn up 
under the auspices of a technical body according to which matters of 
this sort would adjust themselves comfortably and effectively. 

Would it be too much to hope, too,, that such an inter- American pos- 
tal union would in time achieve the means of reducing the rates on 
first-class mail, when the economic conditions of the various countries 
^'ould warrant so desirable a change ? I do not need to point out to 
you gentlemen the advantage of reduced rates; nor do I need to 
^^phasize that the lower the rates the greater the encouragement to 
correspondence, commercial and otherwise, and the greater the 
assurance that the service would be self-supporting or nearly so, and 
in anjr case, will contribute more than any other one element to the 
uiaterial and spiritual bringing together and enrichment of the 
peoples involved. In 1912 the letter-postage rate between the United 
States and Central and South America was fixed at that called for by 
the universal postal congress of Rome in 1906. The provisions of 
this congress became operative in 1907, and it fixed the postal rate for 
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letters at 5 cents for the first ounce or fraction and 3 cents for each 
additional ounce or fraction. However, bj special convention the 
United States has established a 2-cent rate with certain other countries 
and I feel sure that aU of these countries regard the change as most 
advantageous. I do not contend that it is the sole cause or even a 
controlling cause of the growth of satisfactory trade relations between 
my country and others, but I am confident that this liberal policy of 
reduction of postal rates has contributed substantially and effectively 
to the improvement of trade relations. 

Our Government is ready to propose the same action to all the 
States of the American Continent. We are anxious to grant the 
domestic rate of 2 cents, and our Postmaster General only hopes that 
others will take advantage of any appropriate opportunity to enter 
such an agreement. Some of your Grovemments have replied to this 
proposal to the effect that favorable action will be given to the propo- 
sition at as early a time as may be found practicable. I am not 
betraying any secret when I tell you that tne Postmaster General 
proposes to submit to the Central and South American Republics the 
same arrangement at the cessation of the European war. He is very 
enthusiastic and constantly repeats his profound conviction and belief 
that such an arrangement would more than offset the temporary loss 
in postage revenue by the increase in the volume of mail matter. I 
am not sure that he would not consider compromise propositions 
whereby if not the domestic rate a rate lower than that estabushed by 
the congress of Rome could be availed of. At all events in his name 
I most eamestlv urge you to give the closest attention to this question 
of reduction oi rates and to make any suggestion to him that you 
believe likely to conduce to the best interests of us all. 

We need a consistent and sustained American poHcy with regard 
to the money-order system which is such an imdeniable agent for the 
carrying on of commercial and financial transactions. The United 
States has money-order agreements with only four countries of South 
America and this fact is a severe handicap upon all of us. I cordially 
indorse the recommendation of my colleague on this committee, 
Dr. Alfredo Echagtie, a distinguished authority upon this matter, to 
the effect that the modifications suggested by the Postal Congress of 
Montevideo in 1911 be incorporated by all of our countries into the 
conventions which form the base of tneir relations with the Inter- 
national Postal Union. 

Permit me in closing to express the deep interest I have felt in the 
suggestion made by Dr. Echagtie to the effect that publications of a 
scientific and commercial character be transmitted under domestic 
rates throughout all the American Republics. This suggestion has 
great merit and it is for us to give it the very closest consideration. 
All of us must consult our Governments, for this is a matter of broad 
general policy, but when the policy has been determined all of us 
will agree that the place to work out the details of any such arrange- 
ment would undoubtedly be the Postal Union of Montevideo. Like- 
wise, I find highly practical the suggestion made by my Uruguayan 
colleagues that a second postal congress be called for the initiation 
of just such studies as I have referred to above, and I assure them that 
I desire most heartily to indorse the suggestion in the name of the 
Government that I have the honor to represent. 
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On the request of Dr. Lobos, Dr. Pifiero was appointed to replace 
him on the committeQ on resolutions. 
The meeting adjourned at 12.50 p. m. 



Seventh General Session, April 12, 1915 — ^Afternoon. 

SUMMARY. 

I. Order of the day. 
II. Resolutioii on die holding of a second Pan American financial conference. 

III. Report of the second committee on chattel mortgage and conditional sales 

legislation. 

IV. Report of the second committee on bills of exchange and other negotiable 

paper of international trade. 
V. Motion of Dr. Inglez de Souza on status of convention on bills of exchange in 

each country. 
VI. Report of the fifth committee on patent, trade-mark, and copyright legislation. 
VII. Resolution of the Uruguayan delegation on the holding of a conference on 

admiralty law. 
VIII. Resolution of the Uruguayan delegation on an American customs agreement. 
IX. Report of the coromittee on resolutions. 
X. Supplementary report on uniform sanitary regulations. 
XI. Tribute to the presiding officer of the meeting. 
XII. Tribute to the President of the Argentine Republic. 
XIII. Adjournment. 

I. 

The secretary general, on the approval of the minutes of the pre- 
ceding session, read the order of tne day as follows: 

(1) Keport of the second committee on chattel mortgage and 
conditional sales legislation. 

(2) Report of the second committee on bills of exchange and other 
negotiable paper of international trade. 

(3) Report of the seventh committee on a conference on admiralty 
law. 

(4) Report of the fifth committee on patent, trade-mark, and 
copyright legislation. 

(5) Supplementary report of the third committee on sanitary regu- 
lations for American trade. 

II. 

The chairman of the Uruguayan delegation (Dr. Cosio) made a 
motion from the floor suggestmg the advisability of holding a second 
Pan American Financial Conference in Washington at a date to be 
determined later. ^ The resolution is as f oUows : 

Resolvedj That it is highly advantageous that a Pan American financial conference 
of the character of that held in Washington in 1915 meet every two yearj:5; that the 
next Pan American financial conference take place in 1917 in Washington, the exact 
date to be agreed upon subsequently among the variotis Governments on the initiative 
of the centiral executive council of the International High Commission; that the 
painisters of finance of all the countries of the American Continent be urged to attend 
in view of the fact that the financial questions there to be discussed constitute the 
most important problems of these conferences, and in view also of the fact that the 
presence of these ministers is conducive to the more effective carrying out of the 
resolutions adopted. 

It was decided to defer consideration of this resolution to later in 
the session. 
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III. 

Consideration of the first item on the order of the day was begun 
with the reading of the report of the second committee on chattel 
mortgage and conditional sale legislation as follows: 

Sir: 1 have the honor, on behalf of the second committee, which 
has had under consideration the thirteenth topic of the program, to 
recommend the adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved^ That the International High Commission recommend to the Govern- 
ments of all the American countries the inclusion in their legislation of provisions 
assuring the legal status of credits arising from the sale of merchandise. 

I have the honor to be, sir, etc., 

(Signed) Herculano M. Inglez de Souza, Chairman. 

The report as read was unanimously adopted. 

This topic was submitted by the Argentine delegation very shortly 
before the meeting convened. This circumstance probably accounts 
for the small number of memoranda. That submitted by Dr. Aldao 
on behalf of the Argentine delegation is an extremely clear and valu- 
able piece of work. 

Almost all of the South and Central American nations have not 
yet passed from the stage of producing raw materials to that of 
manufacturing goods. In this stage of their economic development, 
credit f aciUties play an important rdle and in this the European 
nations have been more progressive than the United States, for 
reasons into which it is not pertinent here to enter. '' Credit facilities 
are a commercial necessity in the majority of our countries * * * 
and to induce the manufacture^ to grant such credits in favor of the 
foreign vendee it is essential that the laws in the buyer's country 
should offer the seller the necessary guaranties of a certain preference 
in the event of the insolvency of the former. '' Dr. Aldao sees no 
reason why the vendor of chattels should not have the same pro- 
tection as that accorded tp the vendor of realty and that his rights 
should be superior to those of the pledgee or mortgagee. Finally 
he lays stress upon the necessity of compelling the merchant to 
make a detailed entry in his books not on,Iy of his cash sales but of 
conditional sales as well. Measures of this character will tend to 
inspire the necessary confidence in the granting of credit. 

IV. 

The meeting next considered the report submitted by the second 
committee on bills of exchange and other negotiable paper in inter- 
national trade. This report follows: 

Sir: The committee has examined the reports filed by the dele- 
gations of Venezuela, Uruguay, Salvador, Umted States, Costa Rica, 
Chile, Brazil, and Argentina, and has also taken into consideration the 
opinions expressed by the delegates from these nations and by the 
representatives of the RepubUcs of Paraguay, Ecuador, and BoUvia. 

The committee has considered the following subjects: 

1. BiUs of exchange and promissory notes. 

2. Checks. 
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3. Bills of lading. 

4. Warehouse receipts. ^ 
and begs to report as follows: 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 

After the debate had been opened several opinions were expressed 
as to which law should serve as a basis, the majority voting in favor 
of the Uniform Law approved in The Hague Conference of 1912 
and the convention relative to the same of July 23, of the same year. 

Dr. Melp, speaking on behalf of the Argentine delegation, stated 
that as regards article 74 of the Uniform Law he maintained the 
reservations formulated by his Government, to the' effect that the 
capacity to bind oneself by a bill of exchange, as well as general 
capacity, should be governed by the law of domicile and not by that 
of nationality, and that the right of recourse should not be admitted. 

Dr. Jimenez de Ar6chaga, delegate of Uruguay, also adhered to 
this reservation. Dr. Ayala, of raraguay, stated that the law of 
domicile is also applied in his country. 

After the committee had decided to adopt the Uniform Law and 
Convention of 1912, it proceeded to consider the reservations author- 
ized by that convention, bearing in mind the end in view, namely, 
uniformity in the laws of the American States which have either 
signed or in the future may adhere to this convention, in such mat- 
ters as are left to the option of the contracting States. 

Your committee takes pleasure in stating that the recommenda- 
tions hereinafter set forth tend to a more complete unification of the 
legislation of the Latin American States, as well as to decreasing the 
differences between the only two systems of legislation which, after 
the adoption of The Hague Uniform Law by the Ibero-American 
Governments, will govern bills of ex<5hange on the American Con- 
tinent. 

The recommendations made by this committee are as follows : 

A. That such States represented in this conference as took part 
in the convention and drafting of the Uniform Law of The Hague 
in 1912 relating to bills of exchange and promissory notes should 
ratify that convention and adopt that law as a part of their own 
legislation; in the case of States which may not have been signa- 
tories to The Hague Uniform Law that they should become parties 
to. the convention in accordance with article 26 of the same. The 
study of article 74 of the Uniform Law of The Hague and of articles 
18 and 20 of the conventioi;! is referred to a subsequent conference, 
without expressing any opinion on the subject. 

B. (1) As to article 2 of The Hague convention, the committee is of 
the opinion that the term ^'biU of exchange*^' should not be con- 
sidered essential to the validity of that document, and that by 
virtue of the powers granted under the said article 2 this designation 
may be substituted by the expression 'Ho order.'' For this purpose 
article 2 should be amended by adding after the first paragraph the 
following words : 

A bill of exchange which does not bear the designation '*bill of exchange" shall 
be valid, provided it contains the express indication that it is **to order." 
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(2) As to article 3 of the convention, it is of opinion that the power 
reserved under this article should be maintamed by each of the 
States represented in this conference. 

(3) As to article 4 of the convention, your committee believes that 
use should not be made of the reservation authorized under this 
article, and that the different States should adhere to the terms of the 
Uniform Law. 

(4) With regard to article 5 of the convention^ yotir committee be- 
lieves that all the States should adopt the reservation authorized under 
this article, so that the guaranty (aval) may be given by a sepa- 
rate document. 

(5) With regard to article 6 of the convention, the committee is of 
opinion that the reservation authorized by this article should not be 
adopted and that all the States should adhere to the terms of the 
Uniform Law. 

(6) With respect to article 7 of the convention, the committee be- 
lieves that the power granted under this article to supplement article 
37 of the Uniform Law should not be exercised, and tnat the several 
States should adhere to the Uniform Law. 

(7) As regards article 8 of the convention, the committee recom- 
mends that the power granted under this article be exercised and that 
all the States adopt the principle of authorizing the holder of a bill 
of exchange to refuse partial payments thereon. 

(8) With respect to article 9, the committee is of the opinion that 
all the States should take^ advantage of the power grantea imder this 
article and establish the rule whereby with the assent of the holder 
protests may be replaced bv a declaration dated and written upon 
the bill itself, signed by the drawee and transcribed in a puolic 
register within the term fixed for protests. 

(9) With regard to article 10, the committee is of the opinion that 
the authority granted under tliis article should not be exercised and 
that the States should all adhere to the terms of article 43 of the 
Uniform Law. 

(10) Regarding article 11, it is recommended that use be made of 
the power herein granted, and that all the States adhere td the rule 
that notice of nonpayment may be given by the pubUc oflB.cer charged 
with drawing up protests. 

(11) With regard to article 12, that all the States should exercise 
the power granted under this article, by adopting the rate of 6 per 
cent instead of 5 per cent as specified in the Uniform Law; and tnat 
they should all likewise adopt the rule laid down in the second para- 
graph of article 12 of the convention. 

(12) With regard to article 13, it is recommended that all the 
States adhere to the rule contained in this article, whereby in case of 
loss of right of recourse or of prescription an action shall he against 
the drawer who has not provided cover or, against the drawer or 
indorser who has made any inequitable gain; and whereby the same 
shall exist in case of prescription when the acceptor has received 
cover or has made any inequitable gain. 

(13) As regards article 15, the committee is of the opinion that the 
States should uniformly exercise the power granted under this 
article, and consequently adopt for those cases in which a bill of 
exchange has been lost or destroyed the following rule: 
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The owner of a bill of exchange which has been lost or destroyed either before or 
after acceptance and containing one or more indorsements may demand payment of 
its value as if he had presented it to the obligor^ provided he comply with the following 
conditions: The obligor has the right to require of the party claiming payment as a 
condition for the voluntary payment of the bill a satisfactory guaranty of such form, 
amount, and character as may secure him; and this guaranty shall inure to the benefit 
of all persons who may voluntarily pay the bill either in whole or in part. The guar- 
anty thus given shall release all obligors against any further claim of liability imder 
the bill of exchange. Should the own^ of a lost or destroyed bill of exchange be 
unable for any reason to obtain the voluntary payment in the manner above specified, 
he shall havfe the right, on proof of ownership as well as of loss or destruction, to insti- 
tute action for the enforcement of the payment of that bill of exchange by the obligors, 
provided he offer the same guaranty and for the same purposes as in the case of volun- 
tary payments. In such event tne court shall decide on the sufficiency of such 
guaranty. 

(14) As regards article 16, the committee considers that each of 
the States should retain the power to determine the causes of inter- 
ruption and suspension of prescription in the case of actions on bills 
of exchange. 

(15) As regards article 17, it is recommended that all the States 
uniformly retain the powers granted under this article of the con- 
vention in their respective laws. 

(16) As regards article 18, the committee recommends that the 
States uniformly waive the power granted under this article, and 
act in accordance with the Uniform Law. 

(17) As regards article 19, the committee is of the opinion that 
the States should uniformly adopt the powers contained in this 
article of the convention. 

(18) As regards article 20, the committee believes the States 
should uniformly waive the powers reserved under this article. 

(19) As regards articles 21 and 22, the committee is of the opinion 
that artiele 21 should be adopted, namely, that the provisions of 
articles 2 to 13 and 15 to 20 of the convention con'cerning bills of 
exchange shall apply as well to promissory notes; and that the part 
of the reservation contained in the first paragraph of article 22 be 
waived. 

(20) As regards article 24, it is of opinion that the terms ^'biU of 
exchange" and '^promissory notes'' should be adopted. 

C. That the International High Commission should by means of 
an adequate organization draft a text of the Uniform Law for the 
Latin American States in accordance with the resolutions recom- 
mended relative to the powers reserved under the Hague Convention. 

D. That the governments of such States as have not been signa- 
tories to the Convention of Montevideo in 1889 be recommended to 
adopt the principles therein enumerated as to bills of exchange, 
provisionally accepting them in so far as they are not contrary to tne 
tlonvention and Uniform Law of The Hague, and until these are 
adopted. 

CHECKS. 

A memorandum on this subject was submitted by the Uruguayan 
delegate, Sr. Morat6. 

The progress toward uniformity in check legislation may be stated 
as follows : 

The Hague Conference of 1912 formulated a preliminary draft as to 
checks which was submitted for the study of the States concerned, in 
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order that they might make observations thought proper. This 
committee is of opinion that the unification of the law on checks 
should be carried out by agreement between the States which took 

{)art in The Hague Conference, and it accordingly proposes the fol- 
owing resolution: 

Resolved, That the States represented in the International High Commission expe- 
dite the study of the preliminary draft of The Hague Conference of 1912, and advance 
suggestions to serve as a basis for the labors of the next conference. 

BILLS OF LADING AND WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS. 

The United States delegation submitted to the International High 
Commission a Spanish translation of the uniform law, which has 
been adopted on this subject by several State jurisdictions of the 
United States. After a careful examination of this and other ante- 
cedents, the committee recommends: 

Resolved, That legislation relative to bills of lading and warehouse receipts be 
studied on the basis of the uniform laws on these subjects now in force in the United 
States of America. 

After paying a compliment to the zeal with which the committee 
had addressed itself to its task, the presiding officer suggested that in 
view of the diiferences of opinion as brought out by the report and 
in view also of the technical and complicated character of the prob- 
lem, definite action should be postponed at this meeting and the 
matter referred, to the next meeting, either of the Financial Confer- 
ence or the International High Commission. The discussion which 
followed has much of value and is given in full. 

Sr. Jimenez de Arechaga (Uruguay). The suggestion just ad- 
vanced by the chair also found expression in the discussion of the 
draft of report submitted to the second committee by Dr. Ayala, of 
Paraguay. It was decided that in view of the differences of opinion 
this action would be advisable and that all the reservations of The 
Hague Conference should be approved; and that the definition of 
the juridical theory to govern the conflict of laws arising between the 
several American countries should be left for a future conference. I 
second this motion, as I consider it wise "and expedient. The diver- 
gencies which manifested themselves among the members of the com- 
mittee are profound, and it was found impossible to adjust them. 
A majority of the committee accepted wholly the principles estab- 
lished by the uniform law and convention of The Hague of 1912. 
In conjunction with Dr. Melo, of the Argentine delegation, the con- 
clusions of The Hague Conference were accepted and reservations 
made as to article 74 of the uniform law and articles 18 and 20 of the 
convention. 

Uruguay, together with all the other American nations, is interested 
in attaming umf ormity in bills of exchange legislation. Its delegation 
recognizes that it is necessary to have a uniform legal formula, so that 
all merchants and manufacturers may feel that, at least in the matter 
of bills of exchange, frontiers are obliterated and that it is their 
own law which will continue governing commercial documents with- 
out regard to the place where they may eventually go. This alone is 
sufficient to sustam the need for unification. The Uruguayan dele- 
gation came to this conference fuUy convinced that it was indispen- 
sable to secure some uniformity. It accordingly submitted a project 
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of legislation, based on Argentine, Paraguayan, and Uruguayan pro- 
visions in agreement with the codes of Latin America. The project, 
moreover, justifies the belief that the task in hand is feasible because 
of the identity of origin of commercial law on the American Continent. 
The Uruguayan delegation has no objection to abandoning this 
project and in submitting to the resolutions adopted at The Hague in 
1912, since these provisions have or will shortly have the adherance 
of all the American countries. Furthermore, it reahzes that uni- 
formity in bills of exchange is needed not only for the American 
Continent but for the whole world. For these reasons then it accepts 
the conclusions adopted at The Hague Conference in 1912. 

But, Mr. Chairman, when these conclusions were under discussion 
in the second committee a serious problem arose with regard to 
article 74 of the Uniform Law and articles 18 and 20 of the Con- 
vention. 

The Hague Conference establishes a criterion to decide conflict of 
law questions which is neither essentially that of nationahty nor that 
of the law of domicile, but the mixed theory of ^^ renvoi'- in which 
the law of domicile predominates. The said article 74 holds that 
conflicts of law in bills of exchange should be decided by the domestic 
law and that when this domestic law refers to another this latter 
should prevail. Now, Uruguay has for many years past sustained 
the law of domicile, or rather the territorial law which in so far as 
bills of exchange are concerned agrees with the conclusions of the 
law of doiriicile; and to this decision the congress which met in 
Montevideo in 1889 arrived, and its conclusions nave been accepted 
by five Ajnerican countries. This congress established for private 
international law the theory of Savigny as modified by the Uruguayan 
jurist. Dr. Gonzalo Ramirez. The solutions offered to .solve conflict 
of law questions in bills of exchange coincide with the law of domicile 
prevailing in the United States. It will thus be seen, Mr. Chairman, 
that the theory enunciated at the congress of private international 
law, and obtaining in Uruguay and elsewhere, accords with the 
solution advocated by North American writers. Uruguay can not, 
Mr, Chairman, repudiate the international theory fixed by the 
treaties of the congress of Montevideo, and it can not do so, because 
Blatters of the gravest public nature are involved in conflicts of 
international law. These questions are not those relating to the 
formahty of the draft, its indorsement, its collateral guaranties, etc., 
in which no injury is felt by renouncing some of the legal precepts of 
domestic legislation. This does not happen in determining the tneory 
on which conflicts of international law should be settled. Uruguay 
does not admit the law of nationality, established at The Hague 
Conference, following the tendency which predominates throughout 
Europe, not only because the law of nationahty has no scientific 
basis — a doctrine sustained rather for political reasons to bring about 
Italian unity — but because there are reasons of a pohtical character 
to Warrant its rejection. 

Uruguay, no less than Argentina, is a country of Ifirge immigration; 
?nd if these countries where immigration is constant and where the 
Inhabitants represent distinct origins were- to apply the law of 
nationahty, veritable chaos would ensue — the very same legal facts 
Would have to be submitted to different systems of law. It would be 
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impossible at any moment to determine whether any legal act what- 
ever were vaUd or not. 

For these reasons, the Montevideo Congress rejected the law of 
nationality and laid down as a fundamental principle the territorial 
law, which, as I said before, coincided with that of domicile, in bills 
of exchange at least. . 

Two years ago the International Congress of American Jurists met 
at Rio de Janeiro for the purpose of codifying pubhc and private 
international law. One of the objects of this conierence was to seek 
some formula which should satisfy Chile and Brazil, so that these 
two countries might ratify the Montevideo treaties. It is a well- 
known fact that the countries I have just mentioned rejected the 
treaties of the Montevideo Congress of 1889; Brazil, because it up- 
holds the law of nationality, and Chile because it holds that the 
principles of its domestic legislation are opposed to the solution 
agreed upon at that meeting. With this end in view the International 
Congress of Rio de Janeiro named a subcommittee to meet at Monte- 
video imder the chairmanship of the distinguished Paraguayan 
jurist, Cecilio Bfi-ez. This subcommittee worked out a compromise 
which might easily be adopted at the present time, and which would 
be a satisfactory solution for all the American countries, both for 
those that uphold the law of domicile as interpreted by the terri- 
torial law (that is to say, the signatory powers of the Montevideo 
Congress of 1889), as well as for those that advocate the law of nation- 
ahty. By the formula submitted to that subcommittee by Dr. Jos6 
Pedro Varela, professor of private international law at the University 
at Paraguay, the law of domicile would be apphed as a general 
principle, and when this last-named law indicated another, the indi- 
cated jurisdiction would exist. For example, if a conflict were to 
arise as to the capacity of the drawer, domiciled in Uruguay, the 
case would be determined by the law of domicile ; in this case, the 
law of Uruguay. If the same case were to arise in Brazil, the Bra- 
zilian law demands that the local law be appUed, and if the case 
involved an Uruguayan or Argentine citizen, tne law of these coun- 
tries would be respectively appUed. This formula is not really any- 
thing more than the recognition of the legislation in force in the settle- 
ment of the conflict of law questions with Chile and Brazil and with 
«uch other countries as sustain the law of nationality. But' even this 
proposal was rejected by the second committee, and the difference 
subsists. At the suggestion, therefore, of certain delegates, chiefly 
those from Salvador and Uruguay, I proposed to the committee that 
its report reconamend the adoption by the International High Com- 
mission of the uniform law of The Hague, with the exception of 
article 74 and of articles 18 and 20 of the convention; and that 
action on these articles should be left to a future conference; where a 
solution satisfactory to all the American countries might be worked 
out. 

I should call your attention to the conclusions of The Hague Con- 
ference: That these legal texts contain provisions of two distinct 
orders, provisions of domestic legislation and provisions of interna- 
tional law. I can see no good reason why the American nations are 
boxmd to admit in their entirety the conclusions of The Hague Confer- 
ence. The American coimtries that signed The Hague Convention 
win be bound by the provisions of domestic law approved by that 
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body, but this is not the case in my humble judgment with regard to 
axticle 74, wliich estabhshes a principle of private international law. 
I accordingly second the motion of the chair with this amendment: 
That the conclusions of The Hague Convention be ratified with the 
exception of article 74 of the tmiform Law and articles 18 and 20 
of the Convention. These provisions should be left for consideration 
by a second conference. 

The Salvadorean delegate, Dr; Lin^a, then declared that while Sal- 
vador had no reason to decline to approve article 74 of the rules, he 
would advise postponement of action to a future meeting. 

Sr. Inglez de Souza (Brazil). The differences that arose among 
the members of the second committee charged with the study of the 
topics of bOls of exchange and negotiable paper were confined to 
questions of private international law, arising from the action taken 
on article 74 of The Hague Conference of 1912 and on. articles 18 and 
20 of the corresponding convention. In so far as relates to the for- 
maUties of a bill of exchange, to its effects or its force, the second 
committee fully agrees to a unification of the law governing such 
paper in the American Repubhcs, either based on a complete accept- 
ance of the Uniform Law of The Hague or with such reservations as 
the convention permits. Such action accordiQgly represents a dis- 
tinct step forward in the task of unifying the law on bills of exchange, 
especially as not all of the American nations were represented at 
Tne Hague. 

Under these conditions the approval of the motion submitted by 
Dr. Jimenez de Arechaga, of Uruguay, has to my mind no disadvan- 
tages and certainly substantial advantages. 

If an agreement is hot possible on the conflict of law question 
raised by article 74 of the Uniform Law, no good objection can be 
advanced — and prudence advocates the step — to the approval of those 
conclusions unanimously accepted by the committee, leaving for a 
later conference the solution of the question on which no agreement 
has been reached. 

Not the Inost skeptical can doubt that most advantageous results 
will foflow in the trade relations of America from the adoption of a 
uniform standard in this matter by the several interested countries. 
These results will be the consequence of the action taken by the 
American nations on the basis of the resolutions adopted by the 
International High Conamission. 

Mr. Untermyer* (United States). Mr. President, I am laboring 
mider two embarrassments in addressing you on this subject. First; 
I do not speak your beautiful tongue, and so many of tne delegates 
in^ not understand the point of view I want to indicate. My second 
difficulty arises from the fact that the delegates of the United States 
of America expressed at The Hague views which have been repeated 
We to the effect that the United States can not become a party to 
the imiform law as prepared at The Hague, for the reason that we 

* A memorandum on this topic was prepared by Mr. Untermyer and is to be found in the English ver- 
sion of the final act prepared by the central executive council. 
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have already a unifonn law in several of the States of the United 
States. This law was fonnulated some years ago, and it has now 
become the law in 35 of the 48 States. Thus, if any change were 
made in our so-called uniform law on negotiable instruments it would 
have to be considered by all of the 35 States that as a result of 25 
years' agitation and education have now adopted the unifonn law. 
Having regard to this situation and recognizing our predicament, 
the members of the second committee very Kindly invited the United 
States delegates to take part in their aeliberations, because they 
reahzed the advantage and importance of bringing the two systems 
as closely together as possible. At present we have a system that is 
now nearly uniform throughout the more important States of the I 
United States, and is in time expected to be entirely uniform through- 
out our Republic. The purpose of The Hague Conference and of the 
uniform law formulated there was to secure two systems of law 
covering biUs of exchange instead of this confusing variety that has 
so long existed. After careful deliberation, The Hague. Conference 
found that it was necessary to include a number of reserves and con- 
cessions which might permit departure from the imiform law in each 
of the 30 or 40 countries represented, whenever local custom- or 
tradition seemed to require it. Accordingly, the conference formu- 
lated the convention to control these cases. To some slight extent 
the uniform law was thereby robbed of its uniformity in order to 
allow for these various reservations. 

When this second committee began its work it determined not to 
interfere with the uniform law except where the States were unani- 
mously in favor of one or another reserve, but it was determined to 
see whether or not the American Republics could not agree upon 
some way of disposing of these reserves. Our anxiety to achieve 
unif ormitv led us to strive for a uniform method of dealing with those 
articles of the convention that contain the reservations, in order that 
one country would not have one method of determining its attitude 
toward an article of the convention containing a reservation while 
another country had another way of determining it. The idea was 
to give us two- systems instead of 30 or more systems. Accord- 
ingly, this committee unanimously agreed that the uniform law as 
adopted at The Hague should be the basis of its discussions, and that 
for the purpose of securing unity in the system it would confine itself 
to an attempt to get an agreement among the States here represented 
upon the reservations contained in the convention, and it is to that 
end that we have appUed ourselves. There is no difference of opinion 
among the members of this committee of 12 or 14 men upon most of 
the important questions reserved by the terms of the convention as 
to which the different States are now at variance. In this report 
we have agreed upon a uniform rule, which, if translated into law, 
will do away with all these differing and conflicting reservations. 
There is only one subject on which the committee did not agree. Of 
the 30 articles of the convention they agreed upon 26. The other 
four deal with the question of conflict of law, to which the distin- 
guished delegate from Uruguay has adverted. In view of the impor- 
tant points upon which all the members of the committee are agreed 
in the direction of uniformity, it would seem to be of great value to 
have this conference adopt the report, thus recoinmending to the 
next conference to advance in the direction of securing uniformity of 
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law relative to bills of exchange,- not only on the basis of the positive 
recommendation already before you, but also by a clear statement 
of the difficult questions which have to be settled and to which that 
next conference might properly -address itself. 

I second the motion of the gentleman from Uruguay on the subject 
of uniformity of law to the effect that we reserve judgment on the 
questions involved in article 74, relative to the conflict of laws, and 
that there be no recommendation upon that point. It seems, how- 
ever, that we will accomplish great good by recommending an agree- 
ment upon the articles of the convention as to which no difference of 
opinion has developed. I suggest, therefore, that instead of throwing 
this subject over indefinitely, we deal with that part of it about 
which we are in perfect accord. 

Sr. Salinas (fchile): Two different suggestions have been made. 
The presiding officer, in view of the fact that differences of opinion 
have arisen in the committee report, has proposed the postponement 
of a decision on the subject until the topic can be examined anew by 
another conference. Dr. Jimenez de Ar6chaga, on the other hand, 
has suggested an amendment which, consists in recommending the 
acceptance of the Hague Convention of 1912, with a reservation as to 
article 74, which fixes as a general principle the law of nationality and 
for certain cases, that oi domicile, proposes that instead oi this 
decision the provisions of thfe Uruguayan code should be accepted, 
which contains the diametrically opposite theory, natnely, the law of 
domicile as a general basis and for certain cases the law of nation- 
ality. On behalf of the Chilean delegation, I must say that this last 
proposal is inacceptable, because the Government of Chile was 
represented at the The Hague Conference of 1912 and accepted the . 
project of uniform law as .there drafted; and because, furthermore, any 
modification introduced into this project of uniform law breaks the 
common agreement which is an essential requisite of uniformity. It 
would no longer be a uniform law. 

In thjB face of this difficulty I would request the distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the Governments that have not accepted the principles 
of nationaUty and of domicile as set forth in the Hague project to 
make a special effort to come to some agreement as to article 74. 
This article in truth establishes the alternative application of one or 
the other principle, so that the law of nationahty or that of domicile 
may be estabUsned in each special case, as the facts might warrant; 
and in this way all difficulties arising from divergent legislation would 
be obviated. But if this is npt to be accepted, ff the divergence is to 
remain, it would, I hold, be far preferable to accept the suggestion 
of the Chair so as to afford time for a reconsideration of the matter, 
which might lead to a harmonious result. 

Sr. Jimenez de Ar6chaga here restated his position, because of an 
apparent misunderstanding of his views: 

Uruguay has adopted a formula of compromise and conciliation, 
which was submitted to the committee. But I did not propose to 
the whole commission the adoption of this conciHatory formula. 
What I did propose was merely an amendment to the chairman's 
suggestion. This amendment is to the effect that we should approve 
the uniform law of The Hague with the exception of article 74 and 
the corresponding convention excepting only articles 18 and 20, 
leaving these points to be taken up by a subsequent conference. I 
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advance the suggestion because the solution to which The Hague 
Conference arrived contains legal precepts of two distinct natures — 
some of internal legislation and others of international law. As to the 
former, complete harmony exists among the delegates and we might 
easily arrive at uniformity in so far as this aspect is concerned with 
regard to the act of drawing, indorsement, and other formalities 
relating to bills of exchange. The only difficulty lies in agreeing 
upon the international principle. Why not leave this matter to 
be settled by a future conference ? Any conference on bills of 
exchange must necessarily be a prolonged one. Such a gathering 
would nave to consider a multiplicity of topics, and if we leave the 
whole consideration of the solution proposed at The Hague Conference 
pending it would take not less than 20 days of continuous sessions 
before we arrived at an agreement, provided, of courfee, it is done in 
the careful and conscientious manner which such a subject necessarily 
requires. If, on the other hand, we only leave the one question on 
which disagreement has arisen for future action a decision might 
be reached in two or three days. With this explanation I wish to 
support the proposal of the Chair, subject to my original amendment, 
namely, the approval of all the conclusions of The Hague Conference, 
with the exception of article 74 of the uniform law and articles 18 
and 20 of the convention. 

Mr. Untermyer seconded the amendment of Dr. Ar^chaga. 

Sr. Bustamante wished to go on record as indorsing the amendment 
of Dr. Jimenez de Arechaga, repeating that all the delegations were in 
agreement duriijg the committee meetings in so far as the matters of 
domestic law were concerned and that the only conflict arose from 
the matter of pubHc law; that is to say, article 74 of the Uniform 
Law and articles 18 and 20 of the convention. It would indeed be 
a reffl:*ettable circumstance that the substantial work already done 
should be lost and the whole matter referred to a subsequent congress. 

Sr. Calvo (Bohvia). It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that 
the divergence of opinion as to article 74 is not as serious as at first 
sight may appear. This article apparently sustains the principle of 
nationahty, but a careful analysis leads to the deduction that the 
principle advocated is not realty that of domicile, but that of mere 
residence. This is clearly inferable from the last paragraph of the 
article in question. The scruples expressed here as to the eJBfect that 
such a decision might cause a variance with juridical principles estab- 
Hshed in several countries have no real foundation. If article 74 is 
accepted in its entirety, The Hague Convention is really abandoned 
and instead of attaining that uniformity of law to which the several 
American States aspire we shall really be drifting away from it and 
engaging in new discussions which will open a larger breach with the 
European legislations, all of which now hinge around The Hague 
agreement. Furthermore, I should say that after a lengthy debate 
the second committee accepted article 74, and that the only reserva- 
tions made were those of the Argentine delegate. Dr. Melo, and of the 
Uruguayan delegate. Dr. Jimenez de Arechaga, and even these reserva- 
tions were not sustained in their entirety even by these delegates who 
agreed that article 74 did not wholly overcome the difficulty. For these 
and other reasons a choice between article 74 of the Law and articles 
18 and 20 of the Convention had to be made. Then we found article 18 
drawn in such obscure and deficient terminology that it seemed prefer- 
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able to adopt article 74. A rejection of this article would have given 
rise to senous difficulties ana would have brought about veritable 
chaos. Every difficulty was disposed of by article 74, which would, 
moreover, assure the performance of bilfe of exchange. For this 
reason the law of the pjlace where the obUgation had been contracted 
was apphed, and in this way creditors were protected in their rights 
and the collection of the bill guaranteed. 

Sr. Ayala (Paraguay). I shall try to be very brief, Mr. Chairman, 
as the matter has been exhaustively treated by the speakers who have 
preceded me. I wish to endeavor to show what enects in my judg- 
ment would result from a decision such as that just advanced, namely, 
the adoption of the Uniform Law approved at The Hague, with the 
exception of article 74. As has alreaay been said, it would mean the 
separation of the American countries from that harmony which The 
Hague Conference sought to create. But it is my belief that its 
results would be far more serious since the Uniform Law sanctioned at 
The Hague is about to be put into" force by the signatory States. JTho 
time is ripe, therefore, for the countries, parties to this convention, to 
strain every effort to have their legislatures aflopt this uniform law. 
This is indeed the tacit engagement into which all the nations which 
participated at The Hague Conference have entered. 

Now, what would be the situation of those countries signing The 
Hague Convention if this meeting of the International High Com- 
mission should agree to postpone the consideration of one of the 
articles of this Uniform Law ? Such a postponement would expose 
the signatory nations to a nonratification of The Hague Conven- 
tion. Besides, the issue as to the principles which should govern 
in this conffict of law difference is a familiar one. I, for one, Beheve 
its reconsideration by any future conference wholly futile; each 
country in the last analysis wants the adoption of the principle 
which is consecrated in its legislation. Those coimtries that sustain 
the law of nationality want this principle recognized; those upholding 
the law of domicile demand its acceptance. And so we would never 
reach an agreement. 

Now, I want to emphasize this fact: The Hague Convention repre- 
sents a nucleus of European nations of enormous financial resources^ 
of tremendous commercial power throughout the world; opposed to 
it is a group of American nations, not all the countries of South 
America, it is true, but many of them, where the law of nationality 
eovems. Now, is it reasonable to imagine that at any future con- 
ference the South American States would accept the law of domi- 
cile, however logical it may be for these countries which already 
have this theory embodied in their codes? Frankly, gentlemen, I 
believe it is not. The only road, then, open to us, if we wish to realize 
the great purposes of The Hague Conference — that is to say, secure 
uniformity in all the systems of law governing bills of exchange (ex- 
cepting only the common law of Great Britain and the United States) — 
is to forego our juridical principles, however dear they be to us. We 
must confine ourselves to determining whether the formula adopted 
by article 74 of the Uniform Law safeguards the interests of the 
countries which do not have the same legislative system on this point. 
I believe I am right when I say that there has been a consensus of 
opinion that article 74, even though drafted in somewhat obscure 
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language, safeguards the interests of the countries following the law 
of domicile. 

Furthermore, the Uruguayan delegate, Dr. Jimenez de Ar6chaga, 
has accepted this formula, only that instead of putting first the law 
of nationality and then the law of domicile he has proposed that the 
law of domicile should precede the law of nationality. But the com- 

Sromise is the same; it is the same combination of thd two systems, 
fow, it has been said and proved that the law of domicile is prefer- 
able as being more logical than the law of nationality and far more 
suitable for countries with a large immigration, as is the case with 
a majority of the South American States. But, gentlemen, this 
does not hold true for all the countries that have subscribed The 
Hague Convention. Let us dissociate ourselves for a moment from 
the great interests we have in hand. This gathering should forget 
for a moment that it is a body discussing merely continental 
matters. It should realize that it is dealing with questions of in- 
terest to the whole commercial world, and only if we keep this thought 
ever before us can we reach the conclusion to which a long line of 
conferences have aspired and whose successful culmination was 
reached at The Hague conferences of 1910 and 1912. 

And just one more thought. This movement centering around bills 
of exchange is not confined to this class of paper. There already 
has been a conference on checks in 1912, at which a preliminary 
draft was adopted, which draft has been submitted to the signatory 
powers, so that they might make their observations, as in the case 
of bills of exchange. Later, when the moment seems propitious, 
another gathering with this material as a basis may adopt a uniform 
law on checks. Now, in this uniform check law, the law of nation- 
aUty will once more come under discussion; for you all know, gen- 
tlemen, that this is the law of the great European nations which, 
if they are not numerically a majority, have unquestionably more 
weight as a group. I said just now that there was a movement of 
opinion. But it is more than a movement of opinion. It is one 
of the vital ideas centering around legislative uniformity. The 
conference of 1912 proposed to crown its work by establishing a 
court for the interpretation of all questions dealing with bills of 
exchange, for in order that legislation may be uniform it must be 
applied uniformly. It is essential that there should grow up around 
this uniform legislation a uniform jurisprudence, as uniform as the 
legislation itself. But how can there be uniform legislation if there 
is no court to pass on all the cases submitted for its consideration ? 

This movement, which had already begun and was unfortunately 
interrupted by the fateful events transpiring in the Old World, this 
movement of opinion and ideas should, I plead, be stimulated by 
the American countries, for we are more favorably placed for sup- 
porting and upholding every noble and humanitarian principle. 

For these reasons, then, I hold that it would be quite useless to 
approve the Uniform Law and to postpone consideration of article 
74 oecause we would reach no practical result thereby. And, again, 
if the countries that have adopted the law of domicile insist, as they 
have so far insisted, on their reservations, we would be no farther 
along then than we are to-day. If we are to adhere to The Hague 
Convention, we must forego the law of domicile. This is the naked 
truth of which we must convince ourselves. This issue is, to sustain 
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our principles, our theory of the law of domicile and break away 
from the group of nations adhering to The Hague Convention, or to 
join this group at the sacrifice of our theory. This, gentlemen, is 
the only issue before us. 

Sr. Calogeeas (Brazil). We should not forget that a question - 
such as this will never be settled by a majority or minority vote. 
Before we can have uniformity of decisions emanating from this 
assembly all the delegations must frankly accept them. I represent, 
gentlemen, a country that took part in the dehberations of The 
Hague, so I do not believe myself authorized to sustain my opinion 
as the final decision of my Government in the premises. The dele- 
gations are divided into two groups, those which represent the 
countries adhering to the conclusions of The Hague Conference, 
among which is Brazil, and those not signatory to the convention; 
but, in order that the other countries may successfully draw near 
the compion ideal, the differences must be reduced to a minimum, 
and the point on which basic differences exist must be left for future 
consideration. Under these conditions it is my modest opinion 
that the proposal of the Uruguayan delegation, supported by those 
of Brazil and the United States, is inspired in the same purpose, 
namely, the approval of those provisions on which there is a con- 
sensus of opinion and the postponement of those articles for future 
consideration where there is no such agreement. 

Sr. Aldao (Argentina). The Argentme delegation has arrived at 
the conclusion that it is advantageous to approve the conclusions of 
The Hague as far us the opinion of the several delegations has crys- 
talized and to postpone for a subsequent occasion the discussion of 
article 74 of the Uniform Law and articles 18 and 20 of the Conven- 
tion. I propose, therefore, that the question be put to a vote. 

Dr. Jimfinez de Ar6chaga was then requested to submit his motion 
in writing. It read as follows : 

The study of article 74 of the Uniform Law of The Hague and articles 18 and 20 of 
the Convention is referred to a subsequent conference. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Untermyer the following amendment to 
the amendment was imanimously approved: 

Without expressing any opinion on the matter. 

With these amendments the motion was unanimously adopted. 

The report of the second committee was based on the following 
memoranda. 

A brief historical sketch of the various international gatherings 
that have dealt with the subject of bills of exchange leading down 
to The Hague Conferences of 1910 and 1912 was presented in the 
opening paragraphs of a memorandmn submitted fcy Dr. Melo, on 
behalf of the Argentine section. In view of the fact that the 1912 
convention was subscribed by the leading nations of the world, with 
the exception of the English-speaking countries where the common 
law prevails. Dr. Melo urged that Ine Hague Convention should 
serve as the basis for committee discussions in view not only of the 
number of coimtries familiar with The Hague Rules but also of the 
common juridical system on which the legislation of the Latin Ameri- 
can nations is based. 

S. Doc. 739, 64-2 8 
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In the matter of bills of lading, the subject has not yet advanced 
to that degree of uniformity attained in bills of exchange. He ad- 
vocates that the resolutions adopted at the Conference of Paris 
of October, 1911, and the New York-Antwerp-Liverpool Rules of 1911 
and those of Antwerp of 1913 be adopted as a starting point. 

After showing that Great Britain nad already attained a certain 
degree of uniformity among her many colonies in the matter of bills 
of exchange — ^for which reason the feritish delegate at The Hague 
Conference refrained from signing the convention — the Brazilian 
memorandum contains the following significant paragraph : ' ' In order 
that Great Britain may beneficially adhere to tne International 
Union in the matter of bills of exchange, it is necessary in the first 

f)lace that she bring about the reform of the laws in force in the dif- 
erent parts of the Empire, in accordance with the ideas prevailing 
at The Hague Conference. The situation in the United States is 
identical. '' 

With regard to biUs of lading, it was recognized that the points of 
divergency are so fundamental that imiformity could not be attained 
until some agreement had been reached on them by the leading 
nations of the world. For the unification of American practice, the 
memorandum reconunends that, to the generally accepted declara- 
tions, it would be advantageous to add: (1) Statement of contents, 
given in the metric system; (2) obligatory specification of freight 
rates paid, in detail. 

The Nicaraguan memorandum traces the development of negotia- 
ble instruments legislation in that country from the adoption, in 
1830, of the civil code, based on the Chilean code, down to the law 
of 1914. The draft of this code was prepared by a distinguished 
jiu'ist. Dr. Modesto Barrios, who drew his inspiration mainly from 
the codes of the Argentine Republic, Italy, and Portugal. This 
legislation marks a distinct step forward in Nicaraguan commercial 
transactions, and brings this republic abreast with the most recent 
legislation on this subject. 

On behalf of the Uruguayan delegation. Dr. Jimenez de Ar6chaga 
submitted a scholarly memorandum which goes into the matter 
thoroughly. He points out that the similar ethnical character- 
istics of the Latin American races no less than the spirit of warm 
cordiahty and the absence of commercial rivalry and distrust are 
most favorable factors in any attempt to render uniform the laws on 
this important subject. Taking the project adopted at the Monte- 
video Congress of 1889 as a starting point, he has examined exhaust- 
ively the codes of nearly all the American nations and has formu- 
lated a project in which almost all differences are harmonized, not 
only with the Montevideo Congress but with The Hague Confer- 
ence of 1912. He points out that a distinct advance in this direc- 
tion has already been made by the acceptance of the principles em- 
bodied in the Montevideo Congress by the Republics of Argentine, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay. 

Another memorandum was submitted on behalf of the Uruguayan 
delegation by Dr. Morat6, dealing exclusively with the subject of 
checks. The check is examined from the point of view of Uruguayan 
legislation where, the author points out, it circulates imder condi- 
tions practically identical with those prevailing in England. The 
prelinunary draft adopted at The Hague Conference is also search- 
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ingly examined. The lengthy memorandum submitted on behalf 
of tne CSbamber of Commerce of Uruguay in reply to the Hague ques- 
tionaire is given in extenso. 

Ecuador, says the memorandum submitted by the delegation of 
this cotmtry, has legislation on negotiable instruments in consonance 
with The Hague Convention of 1912, with the exception of certain 
nonessential differences. Among these the memorandimi cites the 
omission of the term ''bill of exchange'' on the document itseK; pro- 
hibition of indorsements in blank, etc. The general tendency, in so 
far as bills of lading are concerned, is that the bearer should be Uable 
for merchandise which he alleges in the respective bill of lading to 
have received, whether these goods were, as a matter of fact, received 
or not; that the bill of lading be so issued as to give the holder full 
legal protection; and lastly, that the document should be readily 
negotiable. 

The legislation in Haiti is based on French law, but the delegatibn 
from this country manifested its readineTss to accept the United 
States Federal project known as the Pomerene bill as the basis for 
discussion by tne commission. 

Salvador is a signatory to The Hague Convention of 1912 and 
manifests entire satisfaction with the results of this legislation. 

The present commercial code of Venezuela, adopted April 19, 1904, 
was based on the Italian and German theories of jurisprudence. The 
memorandum exhaustively compares the present code with The 
Hague Conventions, which are indorsed as suitable for general adop- 
tion by the commission: The negotiability of the bill of lading 
is miauestionably the most important aspect of this class of paper. 
It will, the memorandum believes, be carefully studied by the com- 
mission with a view to establishing rules to prevent fraud that might 
be committed by bills of lading covering fictitious shipments. The 
spirit of the Venezuelan law is that the captain is liable to the 
holder for statements appearing under his signature in the bill, with- 
out, however, prejudicing any action that may also be brought against 
the shipper. 

V. 

The Brazilian delegate. Dr. Inglez de Souza, here submitted the 
following motion: 

Resolved^ That the International High Commission for the purpose of encouraging 
and facilitating the ratification of and adhesion to the Uniform Law and Convention 
of The Hague of 1912, recommend that each delegation should within 60 days after the 
adjournment of the conference submit detailed information in writing to the secretary- 
general of the conference on (1) the present state of the movement toward the adoption 
of these treaties in each country; (2) the reasons for failure to take action looking toward 
ratification; (3) the hope of obtaining such ratification; (4) the time necessary for action ; 
(5) what steps, if any, should be taken by the International High Commission toward 
the realization of these ends. 

Resolved further y That Drs. Ayala, Melo, and Villaz6n be constituted as a committee 
to prepare a Spanish translation of the said convention on the Uniform Law of 1912, 
wMch translation shall be considered official and distributed at an early date among 
the delegates. 

Dr. Grisanti (Venezuela) suggested that the term be increased to 
four months, to which Dr. Inglez de Souza agreed. As thus amended 
the motion was unanimously carried. 
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VI. 

The report of the fifth committee on patent, trade-mark, and copy- 
right legislation was here read as follows: 

Sir: For the reasons given in the attached report of the subcom- 
mittee on patents, trade-marks, and copyrights, the fifth committee, 
of which I have the honor to be chairman, nas decided to submit to 
the International High Commission the following conclusions, with 
the recommendation that they be adopted: 

1. Resolvedf That the conventions of Buenos Aires on patents, trade-marks, and 
copyrights be ratified;* 

2. That a recommendation be made through the Pan American Union to the Fifth 
International Conference of American States to be held at Santiago de Chile that 
attention be given to the concrete declaratory modifications contained in the accom- 
panying record, proposed by the delegates of Chile, Cuba, and the United States, 
reg£U*ding the conventions on triade-marks and copyrights. This recommendation is 
to be understood in the sense that the said modifications are merely by way of clarifi- 
cation; 

3. That, until such time as the Buenos Aires conventions shall have been ratified, 
the conclusions of the Argentine report relating to foreign trade-marks and to the 
renewal of the registration of patents and trade-marks in the case of countries at war 
be urged upon the attention of the legislative bodies of the several States; 

4. That reports be made as to the causes of the delay in ratifying the Buenos Aires 
conventions, in accordance with the suggestion of the United States delegate, as 
indicated in the attached subcommittee report. 



I have the honor to be, sir, etc.. 



Daniel Munoz, 

(Jhairman pro tern. 



REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, AND 

COPYRIGHTS. 

In Buenos Aires, on the 10th day of Ai)ril, 1916, the subcommittee 
of the fifth committee met under the chairmanship of his excellency, 
the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Uruguay, 
Dr. Daniel Munoz, and forthwith took up the study of the fifth topic 
of the program, namely, patents, trade-marks, and copyrights. The 
following members of the committee were present: Messrs. Samuel 
Untermyer, Dimcan U. Fletcher, Carlos Calvo, Eliodoro Villaz6n, 
Francisco Encina, Jorge Matte, Luis Piera, Guillermo Wilson, Daniel 
Mufioz, Juan de Dios Garcia Kohly, Benjamin Giberga, Rafael 
VAzconez G6mez, Gualberto Cardtis Huerta, redro Jorba, Manuel E. 
Bonnemaison, Francisco Lima, Alfredo Echagtie, Leopoldo Melo, and 
Eleodoro Lobos. The United States delegate, Mr. Samuel Unter- 
myer, urged the importance of the early ratification of the conven- 
tion of the Fourth international Conference of American States by 
such Governments as may not have already ratified the same. 

He therefore recommended that in order to expedite this ratifica- 
tion the chairman of each delegation be requested to obtain from the 
proper authorities of his coimtry a report as to the reasons for delay 
m securing the said ratification and as to the steps advisable to brine 
about this result. The report in question should be forwarde3 
within four months after the close of the meeting of the International 

* These treaties have been ratified (April. 1917, thus bringing up to date reference on page 21 of Rei)ort 
of United States Section, H. Doc. 1744, 64tn Cong., 2d sess.) by 12 countries, In the case of patents and 
trade-marks, and by 11 countries, tn that of copyrights. 
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High Commission to the chairmaii of the Argentme section, with the 
request that it be by him transmitted to the several other sections. 

He further proposed, with a view .to clarifyiag the Buenos Aires 
Convention on trade-marks, the following declarations : 

(a) That Article III be amended to read as follows : 

The deposit of a trade-mark in one of the signatory States produces in favor of the 
depositor a right of priority for the period of six months, so as to enable the depositor 
to noake the deposit in the other States. Therefore, the deposit made subsequently 
but prior to the expiration of tJiis period can be annulled by acts performed in the 
interval, especially by -another deposit, by publication, or by the use of the mark. 
Provided^ however^ That where the right of tne depositor of such trade-mark is chal- 
lenged by suit instituted in. any judicial tribunal, the issues may be litigated and 
determined, and all appropriate remedies may be administered within said interval 
of six months. 

(6) That Article IX of the Convention be amended by inserting at 
the end of each of the subsections (a), (Jb), and {c) thereof the 
word "or." 

In support of these declaratory modifications, Mr. Untermyer 
added that the purpose of the first amendment is to make it plain 
that the right to contest such registration is not suspended during^ 
these six months as against the person claiming to be the ri^htfm 
owner, and that the latter may mvoke and secure his remedies in 
the courts of the country of registration during this interval. The 
proposed amendment to Article IX is intended to avoid the neces- 
sity for the petitioner to prove each of all the four separate condi- 
tions set forth in subsections (a), (&), (c), and (d). 

The Chilean delegate, Dr. Encina, in turn expressed his opinion 
that the Buenos Aires convention was susceptible of declaratory 
modifications, which, in order to avoid premature discussion, he 
would submit in a separate report, so that the Fifth International 
Conference of American States, soon to meet in Santiago de ChUe, 
mirfit take them under consideration. 

The delegate from Cuba held that inasmuch as, for the purposes of 
any claim founded on the false representation as to the origin of a 
product, the State as to which the false representation is made is 
the chief interested party, he is of opinion tnat it is advisable that 
the second paragraph of Article VIII of the aforementioned Buenos 
Aires convention on trade-marks be amended to include among the 
list of interested parties empowered to prosectite the offense the 
consular or other agents of the country faisely represented to be the 
coimtry of origin. 

The Argentine delegate, Dr. Lobos, then stated that, as explained 
in his printed report, the way to attain uniformitv and perfection 
of the legislation under discussion was to secure the ratincajbion of 
the Buenos Aires convention.^ This might be done, he said, before 
the meeting of the Fifth International Conference of American 
States without prejudice to the proposals submitted by the United 
States delegation to the consideration of the conference through the 
machinery established in the resolution of August 27, 1910, on the 
reorganization of the Union of American Repubhcs. This resolu- 
tion assigned to the Pan American Union the duty of selecting, six 
months before the meeting of the conference at Santiago, the topics 
to be discussed thereat. Since the program for this conference lias 
been completed under date of December 3, 1913, without the inclu- 
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sion of the topics of patentS; trade-marks, and copyrights, there was 
danger of postponing once more the ratification of the Buenos Aires 
convention through the introduction of these proposed modifica- 
tions, even though they were, as stated, merely by way of clarifica- 
tion. 

Accordingly, in view of this fact, the Argentine delegation had 
proposed that the legislative bodies of the several States be requested 
to fix a time limit in which the annulment of registry may be sought 
on the ground of prejudice to the priority of foreign trade-marks 
inscribed in the country of origin; such procedure to involve auto- 
matically the reciprocal exclusion of conmion names, the entertain- 
ment of the suit, and the proof of bad faith in the registry which is 
the subject of the suit. In spite of this, however, seeing that it is 
his duty to facihtate the suggestions advanced by the delegates of 
the United States and Chile, without it being thereby understood 
that the Argentine delegates share the view of their distinguished 
colleagues from these nations as to the extent and result of wie said 
declaratory modifications, the Argentine delegate will sign the report 
of the committee by which the modifications are left to the Fifth 
International Conference of American States to be held in Santiago 
de ChUe. 

The delegate from the United States insisted that the suggestions 
he had made did not involve modifications of the convention, nor 
were they' contrary to its terms, but were merely for the purpose of 
clarifying the same. 

Turning next to the Buenos Aires Convention on Copyrights, Mr. 
Untermyer proposed: 

1. That there be added to article 3 of the convention the following: 

Provided J That no owner of a copyright shall be entitled to enforce any claim for 
infringement of his copyrighted work in a signatory republic if the alleged infringe- 
ment occurs before the copyright in question has been filed in the copyright office of 
such signatory republic by the copyright office of the State in which the copyright 
was originally granted. To that end the copyright office of each signatory State shall 
upon the ratification of this convention forthwith forward to the copyright office of 
each of the other signatory States a complete list of copyright registrations effected 
during the next preceding month. 

This amendment, Mr. Untermyer added, is designed to remedy 
the present jeopardous condition whereby a person may innocently 
purchase a copyrighted work that has been registered in a signatory 
State other than flie one in which he resides ; it would further avoid 
the great delay attendant upon registry. 

To this Dr. Lobos replied that the proposed amendment com- 
pletely changed the system established by the Buenos Aires Con- 
vention of 1910 which, in conformity witn the copyright treaty of 
Berlin of 1908, provides in article 3 as follows: 

The acknowledgment of a copyright obtained in one State, in conformity with its 
laws, shall produce its effects of full right in all the other States, without the neces- 
sity of complying with any other formality, pro\ided always there shall appear in 
the work a statement that indicates the reservation of the property right. 

He added that in support of his views, and to save time, he begged 
to refer the committee to his exposition of the subject in the ran 
American Conference of Buenos Aires, and especially to the address 
of the Chilean delegate, Dr. Alejandro Alvarez. 

The laws of the Argentine Republic allow of the registration of a 
copyright, until such time as the convention is ratified, by way of 
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securing and publishing this right for domestic purposes. He ac- 
cordingly, without expressing any views on the siibject, sees no ob- 
jection to the inclusion of this topic in the recommendations to be 
forwarded to the Pan American Union at Washington. 

After this exchange of views the subcoi?imittee decided to proceed 
to the drafting of the report to be submitted to the International 
High Commission embodying its conclusions, the said report to be 
signed by the chairman of the fifth committee and such members 
thereof as might care to do so. 

Buenos Aires, Ajml 10, 1916. 

Daniel MuNoz, Chairman, Subcommittee. 
Samuel Untermyer. 

E. LoBos. 

M. Eli AS Bonnemaison. 
Carlos Calvo. 

F. A. Encina. 

Juan D. Garcia Kohly.^ 
Benjamin Giberga. 
GuiLLERMo Wilson. 
Luis Pier a. 
Pedro Jorba. 

The report as read was ratified by all the delegations present with 
the exception of that of Venezuela. 

The memorandum submitted by Dr. Lobos of the Argentine section 
traced the historical development of copyright legislation through 
the several Pan American conferences. He showed how the Fourth 
International Conference of American States (1910), at the sugges- 
tion of the Chilean delegation, reformed the convention entered mto 
at the preceding conference. By the Buenos Aires Convention it 
was sought to assure equal rights in aU signatory states to the appli- 
cants for copyright in any one of them. The memorandum advo- 
cated the early ratification of the conventions on patents, trade-marks 
and copyrights by aU the signatory powers. Hope was held out for the 
early ratification by the Argentine House of Representatives of these 
conventions, which had already received the approval of the Senate. 

In this connection the Brazilian memorandum contains the follow- 
ing recommendations: (1) That the protection of copyrights should 
be constructed on a more liberal bafeis; (2) That the acknowledg- 
ment of the rights of an author should not be made dependent upon 
the formahties of deposit or registration; (3) That failure to deposit 
or register the first edition of a work should not operate as a hin- 
drance against the deposit or registration of subsequent editions; 
(4) That, protection should be anorded to authors of unpublished 
works. 

The copyright law of Costa Rica, says the memorandum submitted 
by the delegation from this CQuntry, dates back to 1896, but the 
Buenos Aires convention of August 11, 1910, on this subject has been 
approved and ratified by Costa Rica by decree of August 7, 1915. 
Immediately after the exchange of ratifications this convention will 
substitute the 1896 law. 
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Efforts are being made by all the nations of the American Con- 
tinent to ratify the various conventions signed at Buenos' Aires at 
the Fourth International Conference of American States. In keeping 
with this/Costa Rica, by a decree of August 6, 1915, ratified the con- 
vention on trade-marks and its Department of Foreim Affairs is at 
present engaged in making the exchanges called for oy clause 18 of 
the said convention. 

The text of the law and of the regulations governing trade-marks 
are given in full, as well as a copy of the Buenos Aires Convention 
on the subject (p. 112, S. Doc. 744, 61st Cong., 3d sess*). 

Among the articles worthy of note in the Costa Rican law is that 
providing that the rights to a trade-mark may be acquired only for 
a period of 15 years. The right of indefinite renewal is, however, 
given, provided this be done every 10 years. For this renewal it 
shall be sufficient for the owner to make a statement in writing to 
the effect within 30 day^ after the right has lapsed. After the 
expiration of this 30-day period the right will be forfeited. 

The regulations provide for the estabhshment of a register oflB.ce 
in the commercial bureau of the department of foreign affairs. 

Various details covering the requisites for inscription, transfer 
of rights, etc., are then given. 

The following fees are charged: 

For every record of inscription, transfer, cancellation or amendment, etc ^7 00 

For each certification ^2 00 

Ratification of the Buenos Aires Convention is also advocated in 
a brief memorandum of the Uruguayan delegation. 

A detailed analysis of the Colombian law on trade-marks enacted in 
1914 was presented by the delegate from this country. This law gives 
the exclusive right to the use of all trade-marks lor a period of 20 

i rears with the right of renewal. Details providing for registration, 
imitation of names, etc., are fully set forth. A term of from 10 to 60 
years is granted any native or foreigner in which to enjoy the exclusive 
right to any patent duly registered. On the expiration of the term 
the manufacture, sale, or use of the invention or improvement is 
free. In July, 1911, representatives from Bohvia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Venezuela, and Colombia met in Caracas and signed an agreement 
by which patent rights eranted in any one of the signatory countries 
should be extended to ^31 the others, provided that within a term of 
two years the inventor register his patent according to the formali- 
ties prescribed by the respective country. 

Ecuador has ratified the Buenos Aires Convention of 1910, on trade 
marks and copyrights. The legislation on patents is somewhat anti- 
quated, although there is a bill pending incorporating the substantial 
elements of the Buenos Aires Convention on this subject. 

The Venezuelan memorandum states that the law on trade-marks 
dates back to 1877 and is hence not in harmony with the most 
advanced ideas on the subject. The right of registration is conceded 
only to individuals and corporations domiciled in Venezuela; in the 
case of foreigners the rule of reciprocity is applied. The patent law 
bears date of Jime, 1882, and grants exclusive privileges for terms of 
5, 10, or 15 years. In the matter of copyrights, the law is dated 
June, 1894. Venezuela, together with Mexico, Guatemala, and 
Nicaragua are the only countries recognizing copyright privileges 
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ad perpetuam. But the delegation recommends the substitution of 
this principle for that embodied in the ItaUan law which grants the 
right to the author and his heirs for a term of 40 years, on the ex- 
piration of which a second term of 40 years is granted during which 
the works may be reproduced on the payment of a 5 per cent royalty 

VII. 

The seventh committee reported favorably the following project 
submitted by the Uruguayan delegation: 

Resolvedj That it is the sense of the International High Commission that a con- 
ference be held to consider the means of making uniform the admiralty law of the 
American States. 

It was imanimously agreed to. 

VIII. 

The sixth committee here submitted a favorable report on the- 
proposal of Dr. Terra of the Uruguayan delegation on an American 
customs agreement. The text of the resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That in view of the important advantages to be deidved from the speedy 
adoption of an American customs agreement to correct the industrial and fiscal situa- 
tion created in each country by certain consequences of the European war, this topic 
be included in the pro-am of the next Pan American Financial Conference. The 
several sections of the International High Commission shall prepare the necessary, 
material. 

In support of his resolution Dr. Terra spoke as follows: 
This ran American customs agreement in defense of our indus- 
tries stands out as the first and most logical consequence of the 
policy of continental economic union. 

All the countries of Latin America have adopted for almost half 
a century the principle of protection against the romanticism of free 
trade so much in vogue Ground the year 1865. They have by this 
means been able to develop within their frontiers a diversity of manu- 
factures which it is necessary to stimulate because they are the 
principal factor of the wealth of the Republic and the support of its 

!)eople. We have safeguarded these industries in their early days 
rom' European competition by customs values which found their 
justification in the superiority of foreign industry with its cheaper 
capital, with its higher trained workmen and employer, with its 
lower wages, and with a knowledge of the market of the consumer. 

But all these advantages can be suppressed little by little. 

But another diflB.culty of insuperable character presents itself for 
the South American countries. I refer to the lack of coal. Fortu- 
nately for us the genius of man which has learned to draw hydraulic 
power from waterfalls, coupled with the discovery of petroleum de- 
posits in Argentina and Bolivia, will soon place the American con- 
tinent on a footing of equality with Europe, m so far as manufactur- 
ing is concerned, if we adopt a policy of mutual protection. 

Customs duties should slowly be diminished and discriminating, 
tariff rates established for the countries of America. These discrimina- 
tions do not mean hostility to the other continent, but rather an 
authorization to place the excess of our production in other markets . 
in competition with it. I do not minimize the diflB^culties of the 
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problem, perhaps the most complex in the whole of American rela- 
tions; but it must be faced squarely and manfully if we are to sup- 
ply means of work and sources of wealth to our growing populations. 

The greatness of the United States is due to its free-trade policy 
among its 48 States and to the mutual protection against the indus- 
tries of other countries whose competition would be sweeping. 

If Central and South America are to have a bright economic 
future, they must adopt a similar policy, if not of absolute free 
trade, at least of reciprocal facilities in customs matters for their own 
industries. Uruguay in its treaties has foreseen this aspiration and 
has realized that the tendency toward an American customs agree- 
ment will force itseK forward at no very future date. In keeping 
with this theory it has denounced almost all international conven- 
tions containing the most favored-nation clause. and has placed itself 
in a position to be able to grant and demand special favors without 
any action on the part of countries outside our continent. 

The foreign trade development of the Latin American countries 
has been stupendous. Ten years ago this commerce did not reach a 
billion dollars; to-day it passes three billions a year. I do not pre- 
tend to minimize the arduousness of the problem, nor do I assert 
that it is the work of a day, or even of a year; but I do sustain that 
it is the most important task to which the several sections of the 
commission can address themselves. 

Permit me therefore to suggest that the International High Com- 
mission go on record as recommending to the several participating 
Governments the need of studying some American customs agreement 
and of drawing up certain formulse of discriminating taritts which 
shall receive preferential attention at the next ran American 
Congress. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

IX. 

On behalf of the committee on resolutions Dr. Pinero submitted 
the report. The committee had been guided by two principles: 
First, to examine the Spanish text of the resolutions, since in this 
language they were originally drafted. These resolutions would be 
submitted to a searching analysis in order to establish the necessary 
correlation, after which the text would be declared official. And,^ 
secondly, this official text would be sent to the countries where 
Spanish is not the official language for appropriate action. 

This verbal report of the committee was ratified by the commission. 

X. 

The presiding officer thereupon submitted a report on the estab- 
lishment of a central executive council charged with coordinating the 
labors of the commission. 

1. Resolvedy That the Sections of the several participating countries continue until 
the next meeting of the International High Commission. Each Section shall con- 
sist of nine members, of whom the Minister of Finance shall be chairman. It shall 
select a vice chairman from among its number, and a secretary, who may or may 
not be a member of the Section. - 

2. That a Central Executive Council be constituted whose duty it shall be to cen- 
tralize and coordinate the labors of the Commission, to keep tiiie several -Sections 
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in constant touch with one another, to carry out the conclusions of the International 
High Commission and the Pan American Financial Conferences, and to prepare 
the i)rogram, reports, and all other material necessary for the holding of the second 
meeting of the International High Commission. All expenses incurred by the Central 
Executive Council shall be borne by the country in which it shall be established. 

3. That the Central Executive Council submit to the various Sections a draft of 
the proposed rules of procedure, and all observations and communications relating 
thereto oe transmitted by the Central Executive Council to each Section, in order 
that the said rules of procedure may be approved at the next meeting of the Inter- 
national High Commission. 

4. That the above-mentioned Central Executive Coimcil consist of the president, 
vice president, and secretary of the Section of the country which may be selected 
as the seat of the said Central Executive Council. 

5. That the next meeting of the International High Commission be not held imtil 
two years from this date. It shall be held upon request from at least five Sections. 
The place and date of meeting shall be fixed after all the Sections have been con- 
sultea, and shall be determined by a majority vote. As soon as these points have been 
decided, the call for the meeting shall be issued by the Central Executive Council. 

6. That the various Sections may be rep^-esented at the meetings of the International 
High. Commission by delegations of not more than five members each, appointed by 
the respective Governments. The presiding officer of the meetings of the Inter- 
national High Commission shall be the Minister of Finance of the country in which 
the meeting shall be held. 

7. The city of Washington is hereby designated as the seat of the Central Executive 
Council. 

The resolution was approved. 

The Chair then called up for consideration the proposal of Dr. 
Cosio on the holding of a second Pan American Financial Conference. 

Some doubt having arisen in the minds of several delegates as to 
the difference between the International High Commission meetings 
and the financial conferences, the chairman of the United States 
delegation spoke as follows: 

Mr. President, I think there is a little confusion of thought about 
the function of these two commissions. The Pan American Financial 
Conference, as Mr. Cosio says, has a very much wider scope than has 
this commission. This Commission is the child of the Pan American 
Financial Conference. It was created by the Pan American Financial 
Conference as the specific machinery for carrying into eflfect the recom- 
mendations of the successive Pan American Financial Conferences; 
We are here to-day for the purpose of considering and dealing with 
these problems which were sj)ecifically referred by the Pan American 
Financial Conference to this Commission, and the object of this 
Commission is, after discussing the subjects referred to it and reach- 
ing conclusions, to attempt to have those conclusions translated 
into the law oi the respective States. It is, in other words, the 
working body of the Pan American Financial Conference, and it is 
its duty to attempt to have enacted into law the conclusions of the 
conferences which may be held from time to time. The Pan American 
Financial Conferences are to meet at regular intervals to be deter- 
mined by the various coimtries participatiQg therein. The dates 
will, of course, be fixed upon the suggestion of this commission, or 
upon the suggestion made by the central committee and accepted 
by the diflferent coimtries when submitted to them. Dr. Cosio's 
suggestion is merely for a meetuig of the Pan American Fiaancial 
Comerence in 1917. If at that tune such a conference should be 
held, this Commission wiU be asked to give an account of what it has 
done hi carryiug out the mandate of the First Pan American Finan- 
cial Conference. It is of extreme importance that the idea of 
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these successive Pan American Financial Conferences should be 
adhered to, because the finance ministers of the diflferent Govern- 
ments who represent the important problems of finance, which are 
related intimately and vitally to the economic problems with which 
these coimtries have to deal, give to that conference a peculiarly 
distinctive character, and by meeting together with the financiers and 
bankers designated hj their respective Governments and discussing 
these problems from time to time, great progress can be made in the 
settlement of difficulties and issues that may arise. Without such 
meetings interest may not be kept alive. It is then distinctly de- 
sirable to have the resolution presented by Dr. Cosio adopted. It 
fits in with the plan upon which we are proceeding, and, speak- 
ing for my country, I may say that we should be very happy to 
have another meeting of the Pan American Financial Conference in 
Washington and as many meetings as you may be able to attend. 
I hope, therefore, that the resolution may be adopted and also that 
the permanent organization which has been suggested may be put 
into operation. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

XI. 

The report of the third committee on the proposal submitted by 
the United States delegation for uniform sanitary regulations was 
read and approved as follows: 

Sir: The third committee, to which wa^ referred the ^'Tentative 
Plan to Facilitate the Importation and Exportation of Freight in 
Pan American Traffic/' submitted by the United States delegation, 
has the honor to submit its report. 

While your committee has not undertaken an exammation of the 
details of this plan, which, by reason of their technical nature, are 
not within its province, it nevertheless recognizes the manifest utility 
of making uniform the sanitary regulations to which Pan American 
traffic must be subject. 

In order to attain this end, the committee approves the suggestion 
advocated in the project under discussion, namely, the holdmg of a 
conference between representatives of the sanitary authorities of each 
country concerned. We, therefore, submit the fouowing proposal: 

Resolved, That a conference of the sanitary authorities of the several American 
States be held shortly for the purpose of effecting uniformity in the sanitary regula- 
tions to which international trs^c is at present subject. 

XII. 

Dr. Grisanti (Venezuela), then made a motion that as a mark of 
appreciation for the ^'wisdom and discretion with which Dr. Oliver 
had conducted the meeting, a rising vote of thanks be accorded 
him.'' 

The motion was carried amid great applause. 

A similar tribute to the Secretary General, Dr. Emilio Hansen, and 
his staflF, was voted with equal enthusiasm. 
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Xllli 

The Uruguayan delegate, Sr. A. Metz Green, proposed that the 
conference should, by a rising vote, accord a tribute of appreciation 
to the President of the Argentine Kepublic for the many courtesies 
shown the several delegations. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The chairman of the United States delegation, aftei: expressing 
the thanks of the members of the United States section for the 
cordial hospitaUty extended to them, expressed the thanks of the 
United States Government ^'for the signal honor they have con- 
ferred upon my country by designating Washington as the head- 
quarters of the International High Commission and to assure you 
that we shall br ng to your service the very fullest measure of inteUi- 
gence and devotion of which we are capable." 

The presiding officer then stated: 

I declare the first meeting of the International High Commission 
adjourned sine (fie. 



REPORTS STTBMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES SECTION. 

In preparation for its attendance at the meeting of the Commission 
in Buenos Aires the United States Section requested various experts 
in the subjects under consideration to submit l^rief recommendations 
for action at Buenos Aires. 

Following will be found summaries of these reports. One or two 
of the reports are given in full because of the great importance of the 
subjects with which they respectively deal. 

(a) Report of Prof. Roscoe Pound upon the Uniformity of Laws 
Governing the Establishment and Regulation of Corporations and 
Joint Stock Companies in the American Repubhcs. 

Commerce is universal, and the instruments of commerce, fash- 
ioned by its demands to meet its needs, are no less universal. But 
the laws that govern the different phases of this universal institution 
and regulate these universal instruments are local. This situation, 
to which the business man justly takes exception, since in practical 
effect it too often makes the law designed to secure the mterests 
of a commercial and industrial society a means of defeating them, 
through imposing unnecessary restraints upon economic activity, 
results from the history of modern institutions. Law developed 
first, trade afterwards. For without the development of law the 
development of trade would have been impossible. Yet this very 
circumstance insured that legal institutions develop, without regard 
to the universal demands of commerce, to meet local conditions of 
life in noncommercial communities, and made it necessary to mold 
the legal institutions so developed, as well as might be after they 
were formative, to adapt them to the wider interests they were 
later called upon to secure. Just as we, at Jeast, still measure in 
yards, feet, and inches, or tons, pounds, and oimces, or gallons, pints, 
and quarts, although the transactions calling for measurement have 
come to be cosmopohtan; as we still use local modes of reckoning 
money in business which has become international; as we still use 
local languages, although the transactions requiring communication 
transcend local boundaries, so we still attempt to regulate the uni- 
versal instruments of world-wide commerce by the local legal con- 
ceptions that have come down to each people from the past and the 
local legislation which each people enacts on the basis thereof. 

Thus we find ourselves in the commercial world of to-day unable 
to deal with the cosmopohtan in a cosmopohtan way. Undoubtedly 
until the facts with which the civil law has to deal become world- 
wide, imtil the hfe of the local community becomes cosmopohtan, 
universal civil law, sought for by many authors in the immediate 
past, must remain a dream. But with respect to commercial law the 
case is very different. Grant, if one will, that administrative law, 
criminal law, the law of inheritance, the 'law of the family, and the 
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law governing transfers of land rest upon positive foundations and 
arise from the will of the lawmaker, it must nevertheless be evident 
that the law of international transportation, the law governing sales 
between buyers and sellers in different lands, and the law govern- 
ing the organization and control of the entities through which alone 
business may be carried on in the modem world must needs be in 
large part a recognition by each State of the usages of world-wide 
trade to which each State ought to make its local regulations conform. 

Civil law, as its name impfies, must in its details, at least, be local. 
It deals with matters of local moment. It subserves local needs. 
Commercial law, on the other hand, deals with matters of world- 
wide moment. It subserves universal needs. In consequence, to 
achieve its end, it must be more or less universal. This distinction 
is recognized in the coimtries of Continental Europe by separate civil 
and commercial codes'. It is recognized to some extent in the United 
States in the doctrine of the Federal Supreme Court that questions 
of commercial law are matters of '^general jurisprudence.'' It is recog- 
nized to some extent in decisions of State courts in the United States 
in which the doctrine of the binding authority of precedent is relaxed 
where necessary to bring decisions upon questions of commercial law 
into harmony with the general course of decision in other States. It 
is coming to be recognized in legislation in the United States in the 
movement for uniform State laws upon commercial subjects. Thus, 
although many circumstances have tended to make commercial law 
only less provincial than the civil law, both in Latin America and in 
Anglo-America there are the foundations of universahty and there 
is a certain disposition to take a universal view of matters of com- 
mercial law. In consequence it is not chimerical to consider how far 
miiformity of laws governing the most important of aU instruments 
of commerce — the legal entities by means of which the large enter- 
prises (5f modern business are carried on — may be hoped iot, what 
obstacles are in its way, and how it may be promoted. 

Four points will be taken up in order: (1) What, in general outUne, 
are the systems of law with reference to the legal entities by which 
modern business is carried on in force in the RepubUcs of America; 
(2) wherein and why do they differ; (3) what are the chief hin- 
drances to removal of the differences and the bringing about of uni- 
formity; (4) what are the best means of bringing about such uni- 
formity ? 

Two systems of law on this subject obtain — one in Latin America, 
the other in Anglo- America. The former has its roots in the juristic 
tradition of Continental Europe and so ultimately in the Roman law. 
The latter has its roots in the Anglo-American judicial tradition and 
so ultimately in the old common law of England. Thus there is a 
general uniformity in Latin America and a general uniformity in 
Anglo-America, tnough in each case more or less difference of detail 
niay have developed in particular jurisdictions. The French com- 
inercial code of 1807 and subsequent French legislation have fur- 
nished the model for the Roman-law world in this as in so many 
other cases. Hence it will be convenient to indicate in outUne the 
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kind of partnerships and companies recognized in the French com- 
mercial law. These al*e three: (a) The ordinary or unUmited part- 
nership (soci6t6 en nom coUectif); (b) the Umited partnership 
(soci6t6 en commandite) ; and (c) the company, or, as we might say, 
share company, or, in American parlance, business corporation 
(soci6t6 anonyme). The imlimited partnership is without the scoge 
of this report and calls for no comment. The limited partnership is 
of two sorts: (1) The simple Umited partnership (soci6t6 en com- 
mandite simple) and (2) the Umited partnership with shares (soci6t6 
en commandite par actions). In the former two or more persons 
responsible to the extent of their entire assets who manage the busi- 
ness, so far as relates to the outside world, are associated with one or 
more dormant partners, liable only to the extent of their interest as 
«hown, not by shares but by the partnership articles. In the latter 
there are managers, or, as they might well be called in our parlance, 
^'directors," with unUmited UabiUty, and shareholders, with limited 
liabiUty, whose interests are secured by a committee of inspectors. 
The company or share company (s0ci6t6 anonyme) corresponds in 
every way to the EngUsh company and to the business corporation of 
the United' States. 

It will be instructive to compare the foregoing with the German 
law. In Germany commercial partnerships (or better, associations) 
are of three sorts: (a) unUmited (oflfene) partnerships; (6) com- 
mandite partnerships, which may be either simple or with shares; 
(c) share companies (Aktiengesellschaften). To these custom or 
legislation have added joint-a(hrenture partnerships, registered asso- 
ciations, and partnerships with Umited liabiUty as to afl members. 

If we turn now to the commercial codes of Latin America we find 
the same system. The commercial codes of Chile and of Colombia, 
for example, expressly set forth that the legal entities of commercial 
law aside from natural persons shall be (a) the unlimited partner- 
ship (sociedad colectiva); (6) the company (sociedad an6nima); 
(c) the Umited partnership (sociedad en comandita); and (d) the 
joint adventure (asociaci6n 6 cuentas en participaci6n). In other 
cases, as in the commercial code of Argentma without any express 
enumeration, we find the same institutions recognized and provided 
for. Thus it becomes apparent that the law of Latin America on the 
subject in hand foUows the same lines as the law of continental 
Europe, and that its most significant feature is the treatment of aU 
kinds of mercantile associations under one general head and a con- 
ception of the share company (or corporation, as we should caU it in 
the United States) as a mercantile development of the commercial 
partnership. This results in a relatively simple process of organiza- 
tion on the model of the organization of a mercantile partnership. 

Turning to the Anglo-American law, we come at the outset upon 
wholly diflFerent conception. Whereas the commercial code of Cnile 
(art. 348) and of Mexico (art. 90), for example, expressly declare 
the ordinary unlimited trading partnership to be a juristic person, 
it has been taken to be fundamental where the EngUsh law prevails 
that a partnership was not a le^al entity, and that legal personaUty 
was something conferred specially by the Sovereign through grant 
of a charter or, in modem times, acquired under provisions of a 
general law by adopting articles or filing a certificate which, in con- 
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nection with the terms of the general law, we stiU significaatly caU 
a charter. In other words, we distinguish sharply between the part- 
nership to which, although it has most if not all of the attributes of 
the commercial as contrasted with the civil partnership of continental 
Europe, we refuse to concede legal personality, and tne corporation, 
which alone we think of as a juristic person. The model upon which 
this institution is fashioned is the municipal corporation chartered 
by the Crown, or the great public-service company chartered by 
ParUament. Hence, although we have done much to simplify the 
mode of incorporation, it stiD smacks of the formaUty and dignity of 
the legislative setting up of something of great pubhc moment, even 
if in fact there is nothing but an everyday private trading company. 

II. 

Passing to the diflferences between the two systems and their causes 
the first and most significant has already been mentioned, but deserves 
further consideration. Latin America subscribes to the mercantile 
view of the nature of a commercial partnership. Thus a consistent 
scheme of business associations, from the ordinary firm to the share 
company at the other extreme, becomes possible. If the distinction 
between a civil and a commercial partnership seems unfortunate, 
yet that concession to history does no harm in commercial law, and 
IS fast disappearing with the tendency to unite the civil and commer- 
cial in one body of law. In the United States, on the other hand, 
the steadfast refusal of le^al theory to adopt the mercantile theory 
of a partnership, the obstinate adherence to the results of the his- 
torical accident that turned the jurists of ancient R6me to the anal- 
ogy of the consortium of coheirs when they first had to do with the 
trading partnership, and the resulting gulf between one tvpe of 
mercantile association and the other, are now made worse by the 
newly proposed uniform partnership act. This act, while in sub- 
stance treating the commercial partnership as an entity, expressly 
refuses to recognize the settled view of the commercial world. Thus 
a formidable obstacle is put in the way of any rapprochement be- 
tween the law of companies and mercantile associations in Latin- 
American and Anglo-American legislation. 

A second difference closely connected with the first is the jealousy 
of purely trading or business companies so prominent in legislation 
in the majority of the United States for purely historical reasons. 
We think of a purely mercantile company not as a development of 
the mercantile partnership in view of the exigencies of business, but 
as something which typically is specially chartered by the Govern- 
ment — as a dangerous agency which the State must nold down on 
every hand lest it do mischief. In practice this often results in im- 
possible restrictions upon the commercial activity of the community, 
so that business men are compelled to go away from home to incor- 
porate. It grows out of applying to the ordinary trading company 
ideas appropriate to the great corporation, such as the pubhc-service 
company of to-day, and transfer thereto of the traditional jealousy 
of corporations in our common law. In the Roman law also there is 

S. Doc. 739, 64r.l 9^ 
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a traditional jealousy of associations. But in comparison this has 
left little mark upon the commercial law of continental Europe. 

A third difference grows out of the divergent attitude toward ad- 
ministrative supervision in North and South America. The Anglo- 
American polity is averse to and jealous of administration. Our 
common law seeks to regulate the conduct of corporations judicially 
by proceedings in quo warranto, by criminal prosecutions, and by 
suits in equity. Most of our States do not supervise the formation of 
corporations at all, but rely on legal proceedings afterwards to enforce 
the provisions of the law. Where the formation of corporations is 
supervised, usually the supervision is exercised through a judicial 
proceeding. South and Central America, on the other hand, have 
inherited an administrative tradition and have subjected these mat- 
ters systematically to administrative control. 

ill. 

Five considerable obstacles to tinification of the law governing 
mercantile companies on the American Continent must be taken into 
account. First and most weighty is the local particularism which 
has become so marked a feature of legislation and even of judicial 
decision in the United States. It is not merely that the common-law 
lawyer is prone to beheve that Anglo-American legal conceptions 
inhere in nature. AH the circumstances of our partition of the ad- 
ministration of justice and of the field of legislation between State 
and Nation tend to make each State think of every- pecuUarity of its 
local law as something of intrinsic importance — as a precious pos- 
session. To a less extent this is true of the nations that have built 
their own law upon Roman foundations in modem times. The 
strength of the idea of nationaUty in the modern world must be reck- 
oned with by every promoter of uniform law. 

A second diflB.culty inherent in such a project is that the present is 
an era of legislation, and in all eras of legislation the imperative 
theory of law is dominant. The more that law comes to be felt to be 
merely positive, to be merely the command of the lawgiver, the more 
difficult it is to enforce universal considerations. Legislation always 
tends -to produce locahzation in law. It lacks the check of universal 
theory which restrains jurists and judges. But the imperative theory 
of law goes along with the advance of legislation and with the tri- 
umph of centranzed bureaucracy throughout the world, against 
which the common law in the United States is fighting a slow re- 
treat. Unknown in Germany until the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the theory of law as wiU has waxed strong there with the 
growth of national legislation under the Empire. In England and 
the United States^ the chief parUamentary countries of the world, 
the imperative theorv has almost stood for legal science. Even in 
Latin countries the laUure of ideals of law and government which ' 
subordinate the State and its agencies to law must necessarily make 
for the imperative theory. It is true with the improvement of legis- 
lative metnods and the working out of scientific theories of legisla- 
tion we may hope that a real jurisprudence of actualities may be 
brought about by means of statutes. Legislative investigations 
through committees, the working out of measures in advance by 
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associations and congresses and conferences are tending to ^ve to 
legislatures a breadth of view as to the demands of society with re- 
spect to law which jurists or judges were not able to attain in the 
past. 'For a long time to come, however, while this relatively new 
agency of lawmaking is perfecting, we may be certain that legisla- 
tion and the resulting imperative theory of law will work against 
universality. Not only will this attitude of lawyers and jurists prove 
a general factor against a project for uniform commercial law, but 
the Anglo-American repugnance to codification will prove especially 
formidable in the United States, As half of the American continent 
in point of territory and more than half in point of population, is 
skeptical as to the efl&cacy of legislation as an organ of private law 
and does not regard codification as desirable, all schemes for the uni- 
fication of commercial law must be framed in the light of the settled 
attitude of the Anglo-American common law. 

A third obstacle will be encountered in the backwardness of the 
movement for uniform commercial law within the United States. 
Uniform commercial law is just beginning to be attained in the 
United States. It is less than a quarter of a century ago that the 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws began its 
activities. As a result of its labors a uniform negotiable instru- 
ments law has been formulated, which has been adopted in a majority 
of States. But. that law which was formulated many years since 
remains to be enacted in more than one State of importance in the 
commercial world. It has drafted a uniform warehouse receipts act 
which as yet has been adopted in but few States. Its uniform sales 
act has as yet no more than begun to be adopted. Attempts to 
enact these statutes in many States have failed, and for a long time 
to come it will require vigorous exertion on the part of those inter- 
ested in the movement to secure even this beginning of a uniform 
commercial law within the United States. 

A fourth difficulty will be found in the division of jurisdiction 
between State and Federal Government in the United States. The 
regulation of commerce is committed to the Federal Government; 
the regulation of the instruments of commerce is committed to the 
States. This is proving in practice a most inconvenient partition. 
For the purpose of uniform commercial law it permits the local 
interests of a single community to defeat the general commercial 
interests of the Nation. 

The fifth obstacle is to be seen in the Anglo-American aversion 
to dog^jial treatment of the law. The natural-law idea has never 
beej^M^genial to English-speaking peoples, and in consequence 
Ity will not appeal to them with the same force with which 
to those trained in Latin systems of jurisprudence. Not 
but a genuine contempt for legal theory has always been 
more or less characteristic of the inglo-Ai^erican la^er. W Esher 
thanked God that English law was not a science. Professor Dioey 
telb us that * 'jurisprudence stinks in the nostrils of a practicing 
barrister.'' The United States is preeminently the land of the busi- 
ness spirit. The business man has been for a generation our type 
and exemplar. Hence, not imnaturaUy, lawyers have come to be 
pure business men. They, too, have the business ideal of making 
their business pay. They, too, have been judged by the money they 
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have made, not by the service they have done to justice and to legal 
science. Hence, among probably the most businesslike of all peoples, 
commercial law has lagged, and it is not too much to say that in 
point of legal procedure the, United States is far behind all English- 
speaking peoples. But a generally diffused sense for sound legal 
theory must necessarily precede any useful or practicable scheme of 
uniform commercial law. 

IV. 

Are there, on the other hand, any conditions which favor an at- 
tempt to promote imiform legislation with respect to the instru- 
ments of commerce throughout the American Republics? To my 
mind, in view of the greater uniformity, to begin with, of commer- 
cial law, for historical reasons, which has already been adverted to, 
there are thr^e factors of no mean importance "which might make 
for the success of such a movement in America. The first is the 
doctrinal movement for unity of law which is now strong among 
the jurists and teachers of law in the United States. The judicial 
lawmaking power of Anglo-American courts, even more than the 
activities of 48 State legislatures, has been actively destroying the 
unity of our traditional common-law system in the United States. 
Jurists and teachers of law have become alarmed at the situation, 
and it is significant that the cry is strong for the teaching and 
studying of * 'general law.'' International law aftords a striking 
example of the practical results which juristic theorjr may accom- 
plish. The juristic movement for uniformity of law in the several 
States of the Union can not fail to result m a general feeling for 
universality in law wherever practicable and advantageous. 

A second factor which should operate strongly in favor of any 

E reject for uniform commercial legislation throughout the American 
bntinent is the more universal view of law to which jurists in Latin 
countries have always inclined. The fortimate ambiguity of jtis and 
its analogues in the Latin tongues — droit, dirritto, derecho — ^which pre- 
serves the consciousness of a connection which the English right and 
law, however conducive to clear thinking, tend to obscure, of itself 
makes for universahty. But over and beyond this Latin America, 
much more than English America, is, as it were, a soil prepared for 
universahty. It has inherited a universal tradition. The Spanish 
jurist moralists of the seventeenth century, while not the sole are 
yet the chiefest exponents of that conception of law as the embodi- 
ment of eternal justice which has always been our main ji^nce 
against the analytical conception of law as the command q(^R^^' 
giver. Su^rez, for instance, includes in his discussion of la^^fVp)^ 
as far apart as the rules of games and the laws of economics, ^yrfelt 
that they were laws ia that they expressed in some form an i3ea of 
right, in that they were concerned with some notion of justice, in that 
they had to do with an ethical conception prior to and above the rule 
or law in the stricter sense. This was the atmosphere in which inter- 
national law grew up and without which it was impossible to have 
such a system. The recognition of poUtical facts, coupled with an- 
cient ideals of unity and the older notion of law as an eternal verity 
upon which these jurists insisted, has produced a mode of legal 
tBnking wider and more universal than that which prevails in 
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English-speaking countries and creates an atmosphere m which a 
universal commercial law may easily grow up. 

A third condition which would favor any project for imiform com- 
mercial legislation in America is the sociological niovement, strong 
the world over, but particularly strong and forceful in the active and 
progressive peoples of the New World. In jurisprudence this socio- 
logical movement has bxiilt upon and made rational and scientific the 
old notion of natural law. The appeal from purely legal reasoning 
to general considerations of utihty, of justice, and of adaptation to 
human activities which it involves, must make for universality. In 
iosisting that we must not forget the end of the laW in the means, in 
taking us back on every occasion to reason as contradistinguished 
from legal conceptions, this new version of natural law which we are 
calling sdciological jurisprudence is a powerful force against the 
localizing tendencies of the imperative theory and of legislation. 

It must be manifest that we may not expect to move rapidly. For 
some time we may hope only to educate the public as to the impor- 
tance of this subject. The great gulf between the mercantile view of 
Latin America and the traditional Anglo-American juristic concep- 
tion must be bridged. The jealousies awakened at once by the term 
corporation, developed in the nineteenth century era of imregulated 
pubhc service companies and unrestricted commercial activity, must 
be aUayed. The distinction between commercial law, where the prob- 
lems are universal, and what Continental Europe calls civil law, 
where there is often n^uch to justify local particularism, must be 
brought home to lawyers and lawgivers in the United States. The 
first step then would seem to be the promotion of unif ormitv from 
within in both the Latin and the Anglo-American group. To this end 
it may be expedient to have Federalor even Pan-American represent- 
atives in the Conference on Uniform State Laws, which is the chief 
factor for uniform commercial law in the United States. The second 
step must be education through scientific discussions in congresses 
and conventions, bringing out the needs of trade in particular locali- 
ties and by comparison enabling us to draw with assurance the line 
between the particular and the universal. This will prepare the way 
rapidly for sound and practicable lawmaking. Out of such discus- 
sions there may well arise in the near future a Pan-American Con-' 
ference on Uniform Commercial Legislation composed of jurists, 
practicing commercial lawyers, and men of affairs in due proportion, 
to give us step by .itep a scheme of Pan-American legislation with 
respect to the establismnent and regulation of corporations and joint 
stock companies engaged in commerce, which may be a model, not 
only to American legislators, but for the world. Nowhere else wiU 
the two rival legal systems of the world be so well balanced. No- 
where else will the analytical conceptions of the Anglo-American 
jurists and the universal, or, if you will, the natural-law conceptions 
of the Latin jurists, be so equally represented. With each to act as 
a check upon the other, with each system to throw light upon the 
other in the handling of concrete problems, we may not unreasonably 
expect great results. 
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(b) Report of Phanor J. Eder on the Uniformity of the Law of 
Bills of Exchange. 

Complete miiformity of commercial law even in such a restricted 
field as bills of exchange, between the United States and Canada on 
the one hand and the Latin American countries on the other, even if 
possibly desirable, is not practicable. The history and the course of 
evolution of the law merchant since its first developments and the 
method of its formulation, growth, and interpretation have been 
and will undou]>tedly continue to be so divergent that to the practi- 
cal-minded man,' not deluded by the supemcial attractiveness of 
theoretical unification, any attempt at the present time to establish 
uniformity between North and South America would be only a 
waste of time and energy that had better be devoted to other things. 

It is of inore importance to the United States to preserve the sub- 
stantial uniformity already obtained in the law of bills of exchange 
with England andf her colonies than to arrive at iiniformity on the 
subject with our southern neighbors. The gain of the latter at the 
expense of the former would be a detriment — ^not an advantage. 
Therefore, imless we can succeed in persuading the Latin American 
coxmtries to forsake their present system, which follows the conti- 
nental law, and not merely come over in the first place to ours, but 
to continue to follow step by step our precedents and interpretation 
of the law, the idea of Pan American uniformity must be abandoned. 

We can notr expect any such action by Latin America. The only 
country which appears to have felt the direct influence of the Anglo- 
American law on the subject is Costa Rica. All the others follow 
closely one or more continental models. To the Latin Americans, 
a departure from the law of their continental forbears in an attempt 
to adopt ours would probably seem as practically unjustified as a 
departure from our common English heritage would be to us. 

On the other hand, the attainment of imiformity as between the 
Latin American countries themselves seems a thing not only desir- 
able both for them as well as for the United States, but historically 
logical and feasible. Difficulties of course there would be, but no 
insuperable obstacles. 

This report will be confined to suggestions in regard to obtaining 
such Latin American uniformity and as to how the United States 
can help in the program. 

It is wisest to f oflow the lines of least resistance and to make the 
fullest use of past achievements. The indicated course, therefore, 
for the Latin American countries is (1) to adopt by appropriate 
legislation (amending the commercial codes or special laws on bills 
of exchange and acts referring to the subject) the uniform regula- 
tions adopted by the last international conference on biUs of ex- 
change held at The Hague in 1912, at which conference many of our 
southern neighbors took part; and (2) as to the matters left open to 
the free action of the inaividual subscribing powers by the conven- 
tion adopting the regulations and in certain other matters covered 
neither by the regulations nor the convention, to arrive at uniformity 
by a special Pan American conference on the subject enforcing by 
further appropriate legislation, in each country, the result of the 
conference. 

The reasons why the United States and Great Britain can not 
adopt the uniform regulations proposed at The Hague are so ably 
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set forth in the reports of the American and English delegates that 
it is unnecessary to repeat them. Among the objections to the adop- 
tion by England and the United States of the uniform law, which 
appear to me sound, some of the others advanced being perhaps 
more readily overcome than the objectors supposed, are the fol- 
lowing: 

I. The practical uniformity already attained in the English- 
speaking world would be thrown out of gear imless more than fifty 
legislatures could be induced to follow the lead. 

II. The operation of the system could not be the same in the 
Eljaglish-speaking countries as in other coimtries, even though the 
text of the law might be. We have no special mercantile courts, 
our law draws no sharp distinction between traders and nontraders, 
and methods of interpretation are fundamentally dififerent. 

III. Speaking broadly, our law is the better law, as it conforms 
better to the necessities of Anglo-American commerce and banking 
and the usages of trade. 

•It is obvious, however, that the adoption of a uniform law by a 
large number of nations must operate for the advantage of inter- 
national commerce; and it wiU be a great advantage to the United 
States to have the laws of all Latin American countries uniform 
not merely between themselves but with the law which wiU probably 
be adopted by European nations. The advantages to those countries 
themselves are also obvious, and will increase with the growth of 
their mutual commercial relations, now extremely limited save one or 
two exceptions. 

The comparative paucity of Utigation up to the present time and 
lack heretofore of commercial devdopment, with two or three excep- 
tions, would render it easy to adopt different rules of law from those 
now existing, applicable to bills of exchange without any great dis- 
turbance. The great readiness with which in the past cnanges have 
been made leads one to believe that the Latin American legislatures 
can be prevailed upon with comparative ease to adopt the uniform 
Hague regulations. The high authority of The Hague conference, 
the probabilities of its recommendations being adopted by the lead- 
ing continental nations, and the careful, painstakmg work accom- 
plished thereat give it a prestige that should carry the project far 
with the South American countries. All that is required is the right 
kind of propaganda and the enlistment of the offices of the right 
people to make it a fait accompli in Latin America. 

A. 

The uniform regulations proposed are superior, it is believed, to any 
existing code in any of the Latin American countries, are an immeas- 
urable improvement over many antiquated and retrograde laws stiU 
in force, and should be adopted. 

In addition it is believed that the uniform Hague regulations 
would approximate the Anglo-American law of bills of exchange 
more closely than any code or laws now in force in Europe or South 
America. 

A brief survey of the present field will be sufficient to establish 
the point made as to the superiority of the proposed regulations. I 
have deemed a complete comparison or criticism of the present Latin 
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American laws unnecessary for the purpose of the present report. 
The references hereinafter made, therefore, are merely intended to 
be illustrative of the wide and wholly unnecessary divergencies now 
existing, and no attempt has been made to make them exhaustive. 

The law governing bills of exchange in force at the time of the 
separation of the colonies from Spam was contained in the ordi- 
nances of Bilbao, and it was also dealt with to some extent in the 
^'Novisima Recopilaci6n.'' Soon after the last of the South Ameri- 
can colonies haa won its complete independence Spain adopted a 
commercial code, known as the code of 1829. The commercial codes 
later adopted in the various American countries were generally 
taken either from this code or from the French code of commerce 
enacted by Napoleon. The credit of adopting the first code of com- 
merce in South America, which was not a mere translation or copy 
of the Franch or Spanish code, rests, however, not with any Spanish- 
speaking country, but with Brazil. This was in 1850. 

The French Code and the early Spanish laws and the code of 1829 
follow the theory now regarded as antiquated that a bill of exchange 
is but an incident arising out of a prior '* contract of exchange," and 
is the instrument by which said contract is carried out. The modem 
and more practical view, meeting the necessities of commercial and 
banking usages, is to regard a bill of exchange also and perhaps 
primarily as an instrument of credit, rather than a mere method of 
transferring funds from one place to another, and the bill of ex- 
change is regarded as independent of the transaction which forms its 
base. The former is sometimes referred to as the French system, 
the latter as the German. The German system, however, requires 
a certain formahsm, which mixed systems, such as the Aiiglo- 
American and the most modem codes as well as the uniform regula- 
tions, mitigate. 

Chile stul adheres to the old theory. The Code of Commerce in 
force was pubhshed in 1865 and took effect January 1, 1867. The 
French Code was the chief source, although several articles are 
copied literally from the Spanish Code of 1829. 

The Colombian law, found in its commercial code of 1887 (a re- 
enactment of the code of one of its former States, Panama), is almost 
identical with that of Chile, as also is that of Guatemala (1877), and 
the Ecuadorian Code (1882) is very similar. The Colombian ktw 
continued in force in the Repubhc of Panama after the separation in 
1903. The present commercial code of Bolivia dates back as far as 
1834, and is a rather free translation of the French. The old French 
law is also in force in Haiti and Santo Domingo. In the latter coun- 
try, indeed, no translation into Spanish of the commercial code was 
published till as late as 1884. 

Mexico (1889) adheres to the old theory, and, as in the other coun- 
tries, its code is strongly formalistic, a bill lacking any of the techni- 
calities being void (art. 466); but the drawer can draw on himself 
(art. 454), something not generally permitted where the old theory 
is in force. 

It is obvious that the adoption of The Hague draft in all the 
foregoing countries will be a vast improvement. It can hardly be 
expected that codes and theories datmg back to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century are adapted to the requirements of present- 
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day business. This is generally recognized by jurists in the countries 
named. 

In addition to, or as a result of, the fundamental theory, the 
following rules, unfortunate as viewed from the United States^ 
standpoint, can be instanced for purposes of illustration: 

Any false statement, whether of name, description, place drawn, 
or place of payment, renders the bill invalid as a bill of exchange 
and makes it a simple promise. (Santo Domingo, art. 112; Bolivia, 
365.) So, too, if it does not contain all the legal formalities. (Co- 
lombia, 767; Chile, 641.) 

The bin can not be drawn to bearer. (Bustillo : Derecho Mercantil 
Comparado, p4^ina 198.) 

If a draft is (frawn payable at the same place it is deemed simply a 
promissory note. (Colombia, 763; Chile, 637; Bolivia, 366.) 

If the bill does not specify the place, day, month, and year when 
drawn and precise statement of the consideration it is not negotiable. 
(Colombia, 759, 767; ChUe, 633, 634, 641.) 

Different rules govern where nontraders are concerned, e. g., it 
was held in the Supreme Court of Colombia (Nov. 22, 1889, IV.-130) 
that drafts drawn m favor of the treasury for customs duties need not 
be protested. 

Interest in case of dishonor runs from date of protest for non- 
acceptance and not merely from date of nonpayment. (Bolivia^ 
art. 428.) 

The bill can not be indorsed in blank. (BoUvia, 385.) 

Restrictive indorsements are not permitted. (Colombia, Gaceta 
Judicial, Vol. XIV, 94, 2a.) 

The remaining countries have modernized the law, some slightly,, 
others largely. In Nicaragua, for instance, the old theory is not 
distinctly put forward — drSts can be drawn on one's self — ^but still 
survives very largely. 

The Argentine Kepublic, following the lead of Brazil, adopted 
a commercial code of great importance in the history of the law 
in 1862. This was the code that had been enacted by the Province 
of Buenos Aires in 1859. It had been drafted by Dr. V61ez Sars- 
field and Dr. Acevedo, the latter an Uruguayan jurist. It modern- 
ized very considerably the laws of bills of exchange. Four vears 
later Uruguay adopted a commercial code, which is still in force, 
largely based on that of Argentina. In the part relating to bills of 
exchange, more than 80 per cent of the articles are hterally the 
same or with only sUght phraseological changes. In some of the 
remaining articles, however, important modmcations were intro- 
duced, and notably the old theory was adopted, the revisers stoutly 
defending it and expressly refusing tQ follow the lead of Argentina,. 
The first article of the title states that a bill of exchange presup- 
poses a contract of exchange. Their reasons, however, seem more 
verbal than substantial. 

The next forward step in the history of the law was the adoption 
by Spain, in 1885, of a new commercial code. This recognizes a bill 
01 exchange both as an instrument of credit as well as of exchange,, 
and on the whole constitutes a practical law. It discards the necessity 
of the parties being merchants in order to give the bill the character 
of commercial paper; it permits biQs to be drawn on the same place; 
It permits full hberty in indorsements, permits acceptance for a lesser 
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sum, and free acceptances; and the law is generally free from techni- 
calities. It is a mixed system establishing the necessary provisions 
for the two cases, the bill as an instrument of exchange and the bill 
as an instrument of credit according to the interest of the parties. 
The code was in due course made apphcable to Cuba and Porto Rico. 

The law of Honduras, with one or two exceptions, is identical with 
the Spanish law, and the law of Salvador (1904) contains a great 
many articles indentical with it, others following the Itahan or Argen- 
tine law. 

In 1889 Argentina adopted a new code of commerce. The title on 
bills of exchange is very extensive, as can be judged by the fact that 
it contains 149 articles; our own uniform law covering the entire 
subject of ^negotiable instruments has only 190 articles. It again 
abandoned the theories of the French law, and considers a bill of 
exchange a pure and simple order for the payment ot money the 
existence whereof is independent of any contract of exchange. Article 
698 provides that a draft can have an origin and "cause" other than 
A contract of exchange. The statement of the value received is not 
indispensable for the regularity of the bill. The name of the person 
to whom it is to be paid can be left blank and it authorizes an indorse- 
ment in blank, thus allying itseK to the German system, from which 
it stands apart, however, in regard to the subject oi cover or provision 
of funds. Paraguay adopted the Ai^entine Commercial Code in 
1903. It had already been apphed in practice. 

Venezuela (1904) and Peru (1902) have enacted in their codes of 
commerce the modernized and progressive Italian law on bills of ex- 
change. Article 437 of the Peruvian Code, for instance, provides: 

It shall not be necessary that a commercial draft show how the amount thereof 
has been received or is to be received or the reason of its negotiation, or that a transfer 
of values from place to place should be affected by means Siereof . 

A bill may also be drawn upon a drawer himself, provided, how- 
ever, that it has to be paid in a place different from that where it is 
issued. (Art. 438.) 

Finally, Costa Rica and Brazil have, in late years, adopted biUs 
of exchange laws separate and apart from their codes of commerce, 
the former in 1902 and the latter in 1908. (Decree No. 2044, of Dec. 
31, 1908.) * * * 

Indorsements after maturity are not recognized in Argentina, 
where there must be an assignment under the f ormahties required for 
noimegotiable instruments (Cam. Comercial, III, 283; id., XXXII', 
132). Undue f ormahties for protest, however,, seem to be required. 
Protests must be made by a notary and two witnesses or two notaries 
(art. 120), although there is a provision that difficulties or irregular- 
ities in a protest or documents in Ueu thereof will render the same 
invahd or not according to the importance of the act. 

There is freedom in the choice of suit against the parties Uable, 
but the backward idea is retained that action having been com- 
menced against one of the parties responsible it can not be com- 
menced against the. others imtil after the execution has been re- 
turned unsatisfied against the one first sued (art. 145). This is 
substantially the rule also in Argentina; there must be evidence in 
court of insolvency. (Cam. Comercial, XLIII, 53.) 

This law and the Brazihan law are not only among the most 
modem but the most modernized laws on the subject. With the 
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possible exception of these two countries, it holds true that the 
uniform Hague regulations would be per se a definite improvement 
on any existing Latin American law on bills of exchange, and at 
the same time their adoption would approximate the Latin American 
to the Anglo-American law more than does any existing code except 
the Costa Kican. 

STAMP LAWS. 

There should be enacted into law by all the countries at the same 
time that they adopt the uniform regulations the principle of article 
19 of the convention. This would be accomplished by laws repealing 
any provision whereby, as now, the vahdity of obligations arising 
out of the bill of exchange or the exercise of the rights that flow 
therefrom is subordinated to the observing of the provisions in 
revenue laws concerning the stamp, leaving, however, in full force, 
if desired,.and as permitted by article 19 of the convention, provisions 
suspending the exercise of rights until the stamp laws have been 
compUed with, and providing further that the quahty and the text 
of an instrument ^^immediately executory" (equal to the "juicio 
ejecutivo,'' which is such a beneficent feature of tne present Spanish- 
American law in regard to bills of exchange and certain otner in- 
struments), which according to their legislation may be attributed 
to a bill of exchange shall be subject to tne condition that the stamp 
law has from the issue of the instrument been duly compUed with 
in accordance with such laws. 

B. 

Where Uberty of action is permitted by The Hague Convention to 
the contracting States, every effort should be made to secure uni- 
formity by means of a special Pan American conference on the 
subject of bills of exchange. 

The Hague Convention left a great many matters open to the free 
action of each State. It is to my mind quite feasible to obtain uni- 
form action by the Latin American countries on these points also. 
This result can best be accomphshed by calhng a special intei^national 
conference on the subject to draft a uniform law covering these 
points. 

Among the subjects or particular points of the law of bills of 
exchange left open by the convention, and which would be dealt with 
at such special ran American conference, would be the following: 

That every State provide that bills of exchange issued in its own 
territory, wnich do not contain the expression ^^ bills of exchange," 
shall be vahd, provided that they contain an express statement uiat 
they are payable to order (art. 2 of the convention; in derogation of 
art. 1 of the regulations). 

What substitutes for signature are permissible (art. 3 of the con- 
vention). In Argentina, for instance, the actual signature of the 
acceptor is required; a rubber stamp of the firm, aluiough authen- 
ticity be proved, containing the name in full, is not sufficient. (Cam. 
Com. 97-175.) , 

That an aval (collateral guarantee) may be given by a separate 
instrument (art. 5 of the convention, in derogation of art. 30, JPar. I 
of the regulations). This is the rule in the advanced codes (e. g., 
Salvador 421; Spanish Stamp Law of 1900, art. 153). 
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That bills be permitted to be drawn payable ^'in market" and 
the date of time of payment of bills so drawn be fixed (art. 6 of the 
convention, in derogation of art. 32 of the regulations). The most 
practicable would seem to be to hold that any time dming the fair 
or market would be due time for payment. 

The adoption or nonadoption of provisions m derogation of article 
18 of the regulations, that so far as relates to an mdorsement within 
its territory, a statement implying a pledge shall be deemed to be 
unwritten (art. 4 of the convention) . 

The supplementing of article 37 of the regulations, so as to pro- 
vide that in the case of a bill payable in its own territory, the holder 
shall be bound to present it on its due date (art. 7 of the convention). 

Whether to authorize the holder to refuse, in derogation of article 
38 of the regulations, the partial payment of instruments (art. 8 of 
the convention) . 

That with the assent of the holder, protest may be replaced by a 
declaration dated and written on the bill itself, signed by the drawee, 
and transcribed in a pubhc register within the limit of time fixed 
fo r pr otest (art. 9 of the convention) . 

Whether or not to take advantage, as would seem desirable, of 
the greater latitude as to the time when protest must be drawn up, 
permitted by article 10 of the convention, in derogation of article 43, 
paragraph 2 of the regulations. 

To provide that the notice of nonpayment contemplated by article 
44, paragraph 1, of the regulations may be given by the public officer 
charged with drawing up the protest (art. 1 1 of the convention) . 

In view of conditions prevailing in many of the American countries 
it is natural that interest to be recovered in case of dishonor shall be, 
where the rate is not specified, at the rate of 6 per cent, as permitted 
by article 12 of the convention, in heu of 5 per cent ats provided by 
article 47, paragraph 1 (42) and article 48 (2) of the regulations. 

A uniform rme should be adopted, as permitted by article 13 of 
the convention, that in case of loss of right of recourse or in case of 
prescription there shall He an action against the drawer who has not 
provided cover or against a drawer or an indorser who has made in- 
equitable gain. The same power to exist in the case of prescription, 
so far as regards an acceptor who has received cover or has made in- 
equitable gain (art. 13 of the convention). 

To provide uniform law on the question, left open by the conven- 
tion and regulations (convention art. 44), whether the drawer is 
bound to furnish cover at maturity and whether the holder has any 
special rights on this cover. 

To provide a uniform rule, as permitted by article 15 of the con- 
ventioli, regulating the consequences of the loss of a bill of exchange 
and with regard to the issuance of a new bill, or the right to obtain 
payment of the bill, or the right to institute proceedings for annul- 
ment. 

Uniform rules, as permitted by article, 16 of the convention, de- 
termining the causes of interruption or prescription in the case of 
action on bills of exchange. 

Uniformity on matters not covered by The Hague Convention or 
uniform regulations shauld also be attained by the special Pan 
American Conference. 
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There are a great many points of or bearing on the law of bilk of 
exchange not covered by the uniform regulations, or as to which no 
provision is made in the convention, which could also well be the 
subject of unification and the subject of discussion and action by the 
special Pan American Conference which has suggested, e. g.— 

(a) Formalities as to protest. 

The uniform regulations simply provide as to the rule of conflict 
of laws that the form of and the limit of time for protest are to be 
regulated by the laws of the State within whose territory the protest 
must be drawn up. 

In a great many of the Latin American countries the formalities 
required for protest are altogether too severe for practical use; espe- 
cially in small country towns they are often impossible of fulfillment, 
except at prohibitive cost. 

(b) Statutes of limitations. 

(c) Acceptances. 

The Hague Convention contemplates liberty of action by the con- 
tracting States in regard to the drawer furnishing cover. 

But neither the regulations nor the convention deal completely with 
rules as to acceptances pther than on the instrument itself or with 
rules as to the obligation of a person promising beforehand to accept 
or authorizing the drawing of draft upon him. 

On this subject of promises to accept, etc., our own law might well 
be recommended to the attention of the conference. 

The Argentina Code, for example, provides (art. 637) that a writ- 
ten or oral promise to accept a bill is equivalent to acceptance in 
favor only of the person to whom the promise was made. 

This does not seem to have been passed upon in the Argentina' 
courts. Our own rule is not only clearer, but also decidedly in favor 
of dealers in good faith. Section 135 of our negotiable instrument 
law provides: 

An unconditional promise in writing to accept a bill before it is dravm is deemed 
an actual acceptance in favor of every person who, upon the faith thereof, receives 

the bill for value. 

• 

Likewise, in regard to acceptances written on a paper other than 
the bill itself, our own law is more liberal. The acceptor is bound 
in favor of any person to whom it is shown and who, on the faith 
thereof, receives the bill for value (sec. 134, negotiable instrument 
law), whereas under the Argentina Code (art. 639) such an accept- 
ance carries an obligation which is not negotiable (idem Colombia) : 
Bustillo, p. 206), and only in favor of the person to whom it is given. 

Under the Oiilean Code (art. 666) and its congeners, a promise 
to accept a bill is not equivalent to an acceptance, and its sole residt 
would seem to be to obhgate the promisor to pay the drawer damages 
provided that the regiusites for a promise prescribed hj the civil 
code were complied with, and there seems to be no provision to pro- 
tect or rights to, a bona fide holder for value who has received 
the paper in reliance on the drawee's promise. Under the. section 
just cited of our negotiable instrument law our courts have held 
that an imcondition^ authorization to draw was equivalent to an 
unconditional promise to accept, and hence can be made the basis of 
a suit on the bill itself, a very useful result in international dealings. 
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There seems to be no such distinct recognition in the Latin American 
legislation or jurisprudence of this principle. 

There are a great many other points tnat could be advantageously 
discussed; even if no uniform result were obtained, at the conference 
proposed. 

In conclusion, I respectfully beg to make the following 

BEOOMMENDATIONS. 

1. That the International Hijgh Commission, appointed pursuant 
to the action of the Pan American Financial uongress, and the in- 
dividual members thereof, recommend, to the Latin American coun- 
tries, the enactment into law of the international regulation^ adopted 
at The Hague. 

2. That the International High Commission proceed forthwith 
to— 

(a) Enlist the services of the administration in each country on 
behaH of the international regulations. 

(b) Organize in each coimtry an efficient commission of bankers, 
merchants, statesmen, lawyers, and editors, pledged to work for the 
adoption of the international regulations. 

3. That the International High Commission prepare or cause to 
be prepared forthwith, in or for each country; the necessary bill pr 
project of law adopting the uniform regulations and for that pur- 
pose, redraft or cause to be redrafted the pertinent titles of the com- 
mercial code or of the bills of exchange act, each bill to terminate 
with an article repealing specifically by name and number each and 
every provision of law intended to be repealed and not merely by a 
general repealing clause, as is so frequently done that ''all incon- 
sistent' provisions are hereby repealed. 

4. That the International H^h Commission cause to be published 
and widely distributed copies of the uniform regulations and con- 
ventions, and of such part of the proceedings or reports of The 
Ha^e meetings as may oe useful for propaganda purposes, and also 
such other special articles or pamphlets, settmg forth the advantages 
of the uniform regulations as it may deem necessary. And, if pos- 
sible, have books published in Spanish and in Portuguese explaining 
in detail the uniform regulations. 

5. That the International High Commission proceed to call and 
organize a special Pan American Conference to be devoted to the 
subject of bills of exchange, the purpose whereof shall be to draft a 
uniform law covering the points left to the free action of the con- 
tracting States by The Hague Conventipn and covering such other 
matters relating to the laws of bills of exchange as may be advisable. 
The same conference might also consider the subject of checks and 
promissory notes, if deemed advisable, but no other. 

6. That for the guidance of such conference the International 
High Commission cause to be prepared careful and T;v:ell-aimotated 
translations into SpanisJi and into rortuguese of the English bills-of- 
exchange act and the American negotiable-instruments law, with a 
svstematic comparison thereof with The Hague Regulations and with 
tne existing law of the Latin American countries. 
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7. That the International High Commission cause to be prepared 
a translation and comparative study of the Latin American laws on 
the subjects of bill of exchange, duly annotated, for the guidance of 
the American delegates to such conference and for present-day utility 
to the American banking and commercial community. Tnis wort 
has only partially been covered to date by the Commercial Laws of 
the World Series, some of the translations of which are, not entirely 
satisfactory, and the cost of the work prohibits wide distribution. 

8. That the United States members of the International High 
Conunission proceed to enlist the support and financial aid of bail- 
ing and mercantile interests in this country in furtherance of the 
adoption by the Latin American countries of The Hague Regulations 
and of the principle of Latia American uniformity. 

(c) Report of Charles S. Haight on Uniformity of the Law of Bills 
of Lading. 

Upon the assumption that shipments are insured, either by the 
shipper or the consignee, the following are the broad requirements for 
a safe trade, i. e., safe for shippers, bankers, and consignees: 

(1) The carrier must be responsible, imder his duly executed bill of 
lading, whether or not the agent issuing it has actually received the 
goods. (2) The bills of lading and insurance pohcies must be uniform 
and must be drawn with relation, one to the other, so that the holder 
may look, with certainty, either to the carrier or the imderwriter for 
full protection in case of any ordinary loss. (3) These uniform forms 
must not-be subject to constant change. (4) The biUs of lading must 
be fully negotiable. (5) Systematic protection must be afforded 
against the circulation of fraudulent and forged bills. 

The need of protection against fraud is emphasized by the fact that, 
during the past five years, two concerns alone, by the use of false dopu- 
ments, have defrauded bankers and buyers of over $10,000,000. 
Individual bankers, acting independently, can not protect themselves 
against a repetition of such frauds. 

The general outline of the action to be taken by the Pan American 
Financial Conference, to obtain imiform laws and uniform practice 
in connection with international bills of lading is, as I see it, as follows : 

1. Invite the ocean carriers, rail carriers, and careo imderwriters 
mto conference before any course of action is deciaed upon as to 
changes in the law or in the forms of the commercial documents. 

2. Make the necessary changes in our Federal law by passing a bill 
similar to the Uniform Bill of Lading Act and advocate the passage 
of the same bill, in identical phraseology, by all Latin American ' 
countries. 

3. Airee with the carriers upon a uniform and permanent form of 
hill of lading, and with the cargo underwriters upon the substantial 
form of the insurance policy, these documents to be so drawn that, 
when taken together, they shaU afford the holder thereof ample pro- 
tection against all ordinary risks. 

4. Protect our South American trade against fraudulent bills of 
lading: 

(a) By the passage of an act creating a central bureau, to which 
our interstate carriers shall be required to send duplicate signed 
copies of every export bill of lading issued by them. 
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(b) By an agreement with the ocean carriers to forward to th^ 
central bureau signed copies of all bills of lading issued by thenij 
both in American and Latm American ports, and to advise as to th^ 
receipt, at the seaport, of cargo moving imder railroad through billsj 

The central bureau should be placed under the jurisdiction of th^ 
Department of Commerce, but, if possible, should be located at thd 
customhouse in New York City, in order that the exchange bankers, 
who are very largely located in New York, may make use of it with 
the utmost promptness and the least possible inconvenience. 

Without such a central organization for checking bills of lading^ 
discounting bankers and buyers of merchandise must continue to 
accept bills of lading blindly, without the slightest chance of knowing 
whether they are forgeries or not, and a repetition of past frauds is 
imavoidable. 

i 
_ I 

(d) Report of Welding Ring on the Uniformity of the Law of Ware-| 
house Receipts. 

Warrants are hardly to be differentiated from the warehouse 
receipts which are so widely used in the United States, although 
under varying State rules. The system of warehouse receipts serving 
as the basis of credit operations is well known in Europe, but rather 
more familiar to the English business man than to those of thei 
Continent. 

In Latin America we find the use of warehouse receipts or warrants 
to be very shght as compared with that in Europe and North America. 
Central America and the west coast of South America hardly know 
the institution at aU; warehouses are generally Government institu- 
tions, and merchandise simply hes in them until the duties are paid, 
thus failing to serve any purpose as regards the extension of credit 
during the period between the giving of an order and payment. 

On the east coast of South America, too, the warrant is but 
slightly availed of; while it is not- unknown in such States as Brazil, 
the conditions under which it must be issued, and the Umitations 
upon its movements, necessarily prevent it from taking any significant 

Eart in the commercial development of the Repubhc. One nation, 
owever, has adopfted a forward-looking and hberal pohcy toward 
this flexible credit instrument. The Argentine Repubhc has codified 
its law on warrants, and is now engaged in examining the effects of 
this law as well as possible improvements. The Argentine regulations 
are quite clear in insisting that a warrant is absolutely a first lien on 
the goods and that in turn the goods are absolutely responsive to the 
call and movements of a propeny issued warrant. 

Financiers of the United States point out the notable advantages 
which must result from the extension of the use of warrants in Latin 
America. Since the crop-raising and crop-moving seasons of the 
two continents, northern and southern, alternate, it is clear that the 
establishment of a reUable warehouse system would afford Latin 
American importers amply secured credit for their trade operations 
in North America. 
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(e) Letter of Mr. Paul Fuller and summary of memorandum pre- 
pared at his request by Mr. Harry Van Dyke on the Juridical Con- 
dition of Foreign Corporations in Latin America. 

Septembeb 18, 1915. 
Hon. W. G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. 0. 

My Deab Mr. Secreitart: I am inclosing to you a concise memo- 
randum on the practice of Latin American coimtries, prepared by my 
friend Mr. Van Dyke, of Washington. 

While the importance of a uniform system of legislation with 
reference to corporations approaches in importance a like uniformity 
with reference to commercial and monetary transactions as affected 
by notes, bills of exchange, warehouse receipts, bills of lading, and 
other collateral, and the negotiability of like instruments ana with 
reference to drawers, drawees, indorsers, etc., there is not, with 
reference to corporate rights and liabilities, the long and wide-spread 
custom and tradition to serve as a guide toward such uniformity. 
Universal and far reaching as corporate agencies have become, the 
character and extent of their operations and internal organization 
is subject to continual alteration, whether of expansion and restric- 
tion; and there does not yet exist any well-defined consensus of 
opinion as to the limitation which should be put upon one or the 
other of these tendencies. 

Under the circumstances I shall not deem it advisable to attempt 
too large a measure of uniformity but rather to seek only^ for the 
present, to secure uniform regulations for foreign corporations. 

(1) Uniformity in the requirements for registration of foreign 
corporations, and the degree of official supervision. 

(2) Uniformity in the basis of taxation — ^whether upon the capital 
employed in the foreign country or upon the business there trans- 
acted. 

(3) Uniformity as to t-he classification of corporations of a fiduciary 
character, demanding specific regulations to insure the safety of 
those intrusting their property to such corporations, i. e., insurance 
companies, surety companies, banks, trust companies, etc., and build- 
ing and loan associations. 

(4) Uniformity as to the character and extent of the guarantee 
required of such fiduciary corporations to insure proper protection to 
those dealing with them. In this regard the requirements of Mexico, 
BoUvia, Chile, and Venezuela^ show marked differences. 

Uniformity on these points is not only desirable, but once achieved 
will prepare the way to further inquiry which must result in further 
agreement upon more important points. 

I remain, my dear Mr. Secretary, very sincerely, yours, 

Paul Fuller. 

The Lex Mercatoria has had no traditional jurisdiction over cor- 
porations operating bevond the boundaries of their countries of 
origin; we lack the guidance of the long-established practices which 
insure us substantial uniformity in other matters. 

It would seem that we might profitably work for uniformity in the 
requirements for registration, which at present are held by many to 

S. Doc. 739, 64-2 10 
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be unduly burdensome. The argument that the burden of the do- 
mestic merchant must be fairly shared by the alien competitor is 
made to cover much narrow regulation. ^ , 

Likewise a definite understanding 3hould he reached as to the sys- 
tem to be pursued in imposing taxes upon business organizations^ 
and in classifying and fixing me miniTmiTn guaranties of fiduciary 
corporations. The definition and standardization of these matters 
would be a most helpful step in the work of strengthening companies 
operating through branches in Latin America. 

(f) Report of Prof. Joseph F. Johnson on the Estabhshment of a 
Gold Monetary Standard in the American Republics. 

Until more complete information is available it is idle to attempt 
to work out a plan for the immediate reform of the currency systems 
of Latin America. In general it may be said that two fundamental 
steps could be taken — tne establishment of the gold standard or gold- 
exchange standard and the foundation of a central bank in each 
country. 

The gold-exchange standard is more economical than the gold 
standard. Its establishment would require the assembly of a gold 
reserve sufficient to guarantee the redemption into gold of all other 
forms of currency for making foreign payments. The means of ob- 
taining the reserve will probably be public borrowing, while its size 
will depend upon not only the financial situation of the Government, 
but upon the extent to which gold currency is used in domestic busi- 
ness. In general the less gold required the more stable the system 
will be; gold should be husbanded for foreign exchange arid enough 
of it kept abi*oad to meet obUgations. The local conversion rate 
should be just enough above par to maintain a maximum exchange 
rate, while foreign drafts ought to be converted into domestic paper 
at a rate below par. 

The safest agency to regulate this gold-exchange system would be a 
central bank, amenable to the Government but under liberal legisla- 
tion. Such a bank would hold the reserve of the nation, issue notes^ 
and act as fiscal agent of the Government. 

Finally, it is to be recommended that the American Republics in 
settling upon the pars of exchange adopt a common unit, in order to 
make the currency units of the several States mutually divisible, 
while retaining, of course, their various monetary systems. 

(g) Report of John H. Fahey on the Extension of Arbitral Proced- 
ure to Commercial Disputes. 

• 

While the principle of arbitrating coDMnercial disputes has been 
familiar for some vears within the scope of various trade organiza- 
tions, its full possibilities were not realized until very recently. The 
International Congresses of Chambers of Commerce of London, 
Boston, and Paris directed their attention to the consideration of the 
means of extending imiversally an efficient and satisfactory system 
of dealing with trade disputes. 

The chief obstacle to this improvement is the difficulty of secur- 
ing court decrees for arbitral decisions. The European jurists would 
have hard enough work to secure the amendment of their own laws. 
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SO as to provide this reform; but their task would be as nothing com- 
pared with that of the United States. While it has been suggested 
that legislation on the part of New York State might cover the vast 
majority of cases of arbitration, it has not been made clear how one 
mkht answer the objection that we are raising a body of technicians, 
wifli a distinct and narrow procedure, to the rank of a tribunal of 
justice. 

We are convinced that the objects in view will be achieved best 
by the adoption of a summary procedure administered by merchants 
as a group, and depending for its eflfectiveness upon moral suasion. 

It would seem, therefore, that at this time it would be advisable 
that the United States members of the International High Com- 
mission recommend : 

(1) That arrangements should be made for a representative com- 
mercial organization in each coimtry to become a party to a plan for 
arbitration of disputes arising between individuals engaged in inter- 
national trade, such as the plan formulated by representatives of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Buenos Aires and representatives of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, a copy of which is 
attached; and 

(2) That in each country where an active and representative 
commercial organization does not now exist endeavors should be 
made to form such an association of business men as will be national 
in the scope of its membership and in its study and promotion of 
national commercial interests. 

(h) Report of Elliot H. Goodwin on the Uniformity of Regula- 
tior;S Concerning Commercial Travelers and Their Samples in the 
American Republics. 

Commercial travelers play a very important part in the expansion 
of trade as this becomes more and more highly speciaUzed and 
technical. It is in the interest of Governments to facilitate the 
work of commercial travelers as far as possible. Heavy taxes 
imposed upon them in accordance with a general fiscal policy of 
occupation taxes will do much indirect harm to the revenues. 

Heavy fees imposed upon commercial travelers for the privilege 
of importing samples for a fixed period of time amount to import 
duties under another form. Particularly vexatious is the fact that 
these fees differ within the various countries from State to State 
and even from mimicipality to mimicipality. Methods should be 
devised for standardizing the duration of time during which samples 
may enjoy freedom from duty and the amounts to be levied, con- 
solidating the latter in each case. 

There liave been su^ested recently various types of certificates 
which dulv accredited^ commercial organizations might issue to 
commercial travelers. We can see some advantages, but there are 
serious objections to the issue of such certificates by other than 
governmental authority. 

It is recommended, therefore, that the United States members of 
the International High Commission on Uniform Laws make certam 
representations looking toward action on the part of the commission 
on the matter of regulations for commercial travelers and their 
samples. 
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These would take the following form: 

I. COMMERCIAL TRAYELEBS. 

1. That all American Republics should receive commercial tr3.v- 
elers not only from other American Republics, but from all other 
countries, wifliout exacting fees or taxes of any sort because of their 
occupation; that the principle of reciprocity which is commonly 
apphed in international relations strongly favors this; and that the 
prmciples of reciprocity incorporated m the convention signed at 
Buenos Aires in 1910 relating to such comparable subjects as trade- 
marks are a persuasive argument to the same result; and 

2. That if any American Republic finds it diJEcult to abolish at 
once any taxes now levied by States or municipalities as one of their 
regular and important sources of revenue, for which they can not 
readily provide a substitute, the National Government should 
establish a fair and uniform tax to be paid by commercial travelers 
when they enter the country and distribute the proceeds ratably 
among the States and municipalities which otherwise would assess 
their own taxes; but even such a national tax should be continued 
only so long as may be necessary for the States and mimicipalities 
to establish other forms of revenue. 

II. SAMPLES. 

1. That taxes assessed by State and municipal governments 
against commercial travelers because they carry samples should be 
abolished. 

2. That each American Repubhc should admit, fjree of duty and 
of restriction, aU samples which are in fact without value as mer- 
chandise, either because of their nature or because of mutilation or 
incompleteness . 

3. That an ofiicially attested list of samples of commercial value, 
giving a full description of each item and issued without charge at 
the time a commercial traveler departs from his own country by 
the constdar authorities of an American Republic, should be accepted 
by the customs authorities of the American Republic in question as 
establishing the character of the articles as samples. 

4. That for each commercial traveler samples which are certified 
in the maimer suggested next above and which do not exceed $500 
in value should be examined and appraised at the passenger dock 
or landing without delay and without requirement of formal entry. 

5. That if any duties are collected upon samples, the whole amount 
paid should at once be refimded when the samples, to be identified 
oy the customs authorities by means of marks afllxed by them at 
the time of importation, are reexported within the period which has 
been set. . 

6. That if a bond is taken to secure payment of duties in the event 
such samples of commercial value as are dutiable are not reexported 
within the period set, the bond should be canceled at once when the 
samples, identified by the customs authorities in the maimer sug- 
gested above, are in fact reexported within the period. 

7. That the period during which reexportation of samples will 
result in refund of duties or cancellation of bond should* not be less 
than six months, which period should be uniformly accepted through- 
out American RepubUcs as a minimum. 
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8. That as a prerequisite for refund of duties or cancellation of 
bond reexportation through the port of entry should not be reqtiired. 

9. That all formalities at the customs should be simplified to the 
greatest degree possible, the entrance of samples should be expe- 
dited, and all opportunities for imaccountable delay on the part of 
customs officials should be obviated. 

(i) Keport of Thorvald Solberg on Uniformity in the Law of Copy- 
right in the American Republics. 

It seems desirable, in order to make a clear and intelligent state- 
ment, first to set out briefly what are our present copyright relations 
with our southern neighbors, and on what basis they rest. 

UNITED STATES COPYRIGHT LEGISLATION. 

The copyright law now in force in the United States is the act 
approved March 4, 1909, to amend and consohdate the acts respect- 
ing copyright (which went into eJBPect on July 1 of the same year), 
as amended by the acts of August 24, 1912, March 2, 1913, and 
March 28, 1914. 

STATUTORY PROVISIONS AS TO INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

Our international relations in regard to copyright are based upon 
the provisions of section 8 of the act of 1909 extending the copyright 
secured by that act to include works by foreign authors : 

(1) "When an alien author or proprietor shaU be domiciled- within the United 
States at the time of the first publication of his work'' ; or 

(2) ""V^en the foreign State or Nation of which such author or proprietor is a citizen 
or subject grants, either by treaty, convention, agreement, or law, to citiz«is of the 
United States the benefit of copyright on substantially the same basis as to its own 
citizens, or copyright protection substanjtially equal to the protection secured to such 
foreign authors under this act, or by treaty"; or 

(3) ''When such foreign State or Nation is a party to an international agreement 
which provides for reciprocity in the granting of copyright, by the terms of which 
agreement the United States may, at its pleasure, become a party thereto." 

The act further provides that the existence of such reciprocal 
copyright conditions shall be determined by the President by proc- 
lamation made from time to time. 

INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT RELATIONS ACTUALLY ESTABLISHED. 

Under the similar provisions of the copyright act of March 3, 1S91, 
and the provisions quoted above from section 8 of the copyright act 
of 1909, such proclamations have been issued bv the President with 
respect to reciprocal copyright relations in behalf of 26 countries. 
(A complete hst, with the date of each proclamation, is attached.) 

It is necessary for a correct understanding of our international 
copyright relations to keep clearly in mind me two very different 
kinds of agreements entered into, namely: 

(1) A reciprocal exchange of the rights granted in each country by 
the domestic copyright law of that country, upon fuU comphance 
with the requirements of such domestic law upon the part of the copy- 
right claimant, and 
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(2) A reciprocal exchange of special rights and privileges secured 
to each country by the terms of and upon compliance with the stipu- 
lations of a copyright treaty or convention. 

Within the first group belong the following countries with which we 
have copyright relations simply by virtue of the issuance of presiden- 
tial proclamations: Austria, Belgium, Chile, Costa Rica^ Cuoa, Den- 
mark, France, Great Britain and the British possessions, Italy, Luxem- 
burg, Mexico, Netherlands and possessions, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Tunis. 

In the same class are the following countries on whose behalf 
presidential proclamations have been issued based upon agreements 
or treaties which extend the rights and privil^es of our copyright 
laws to foreigners: Germany, hj virtue of the *' agreement'' signed on 
January 15, 1892; China, by vu-tue of Article XI of the treaty for the 
extension of commercial relations, signed October 8, 1903; Japan, 
by virtue of the copyright conventions signed November 10, 1905, 
and May 19, 1908; and Hungary, by virtue of the copyright conven- 
tion signed January 30, 1912. 

In the second group (i. e., countries with which we have estab- 
lished reciprocal copyright protection based upon treaty stipulations) 
are found the following nine Latin American Sjbates: Bohvia, Costa 
Rica, the Dominican Repubhc, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama, and Salvador. The character of the copyright 
relations thus established is explained in the following paragrajms: 

COPYRIGHT RELATIONS ESTABLISHED WITH LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 

International copyright relations have been established by means 
of presidential proclamations on the dates stated with Mexico, 
February 27, 1896; Chile, May 25, 1896; Costa Rica, October 19, 
1899; and Cuba, November 17, 1903. It is understood, therefore, 
that authors who are citizens of these four Latin American countries 
have been entitled to aU the rights granted by the copyright laws of 
the United States in force since the dates stated) upon full comphance 
with the requirements of our copyright laws), with the one excep- 
tion of ^ ' copyright controlling the parts of instruments serving to 
reproduce mechanj.cally a musical work,'' granted by section 1(e) of 
the copyright act of 1909. To secure this right required a special 

Eroclamation. Such proclamation was issued by the President in 
ehalf of the citizens of Cuba on November 27, 1911. Reciprocally, 
United States authors from the dates stated have been entitled to 
such copyright protection in Mexico, Chile, Costa Rica, and Cuba, as 
the laws m K)rce grant in each of these countries, and therefore, in the 
express terms of the copyright act, citizens of the United States are 
accorded in each of these coimtries *Hhe benefit of copyright on sub- 
stantially the same basis as to its own citizens." 

PRESENT COPYRIGHT-TREATY RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 

(1) Treaty signed at Mexico , 1902, — In addition to the copyright 
relations established, by virtue of presidential proclamations, be- 
tween the United States and the four countries named above, the 
United States on April 9, 1908, proclaimed its adhesion to the ^'con- 
vention between the United States and other powers on hterary and 
artistic copyrights," which was signed at the city of Mexico on J-anu- 
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ary 27, 1902. This convention went into effect between our country 
and Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Salvador on 
July 1, 1908. Under the provisions of this convention authors who 
have obtained copyright for their works in one of the signatory coun- 
tries to which they belong may file a copy of each such work, accom- 
panied with the copvright certificate and a petition claiming recog- 
nition of the copyrignt m each of the other countries. 

So far as the copyright office has any information, however, not a 
single apphcation nas oeen filed by any author of either of the five 
countries. A very few petitions have been filed by citizens of the 
United States to secure copyright in some of the Central American 
countries. It is presumed that this convention is virtually super- 
seded by that of 1910. 

(2) Convention signed at Buenos Aires, 1910. — ^A convention on lit- 
erary and artistic copyright was formulated at the Fourth Interna- 
tional American Conference and was signed at Buenos Aires on August 
11, 1910, by all the Latin American States, except Bolivia, and by the 
United States. The ratification of this convention was advised by 
the Senate on February 16, 1911, and it was ratified by the President 
on March 12, 1911, but was not proclaimed until Jxily 13, 1914. On 
that date it went into effect between the United States and the 
Dominican RepubUc, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Panama, as well as Bohvia, whose adhesion to the treaty has 
been announced through diplomatic channels. This agreement is 
Uberal and is modem in spu'it. It provides that *^the signatory 
States acknowledge and protect the rights of literary and artistic 
property in conformity with the stipulations of the present conven- 
tion,'' and that authors or their assigns who are citizens of one of the 
signatory countries or who are foreigners domiciled in such country, 
shall enjoy in the other signatory countries the rights which the 
respective domestic laws of such countries accord. 

Finally, the convention expressly provides that a copyright ob- 
tained in one of the signatory countries ^' shall produce its effect of 
full right in all the other States, without the necessity of complying 
with any further formality, provided always there shall appear m the 
work a statement that indicates the reservation of the property 
right.'' It would seem, therefore, that authors of the seven coun- 
tries which have ratified and proclaimed this convention are protected 
in the United States for all of their works published since Jiily 13, 
1914, in any one or more of these countries, provided such works con- 
tain a statement that copyright is reserved. No other formahty is 
stipulated. No copies are required to be deposited, no registration 
is necessary. The protection includes all the rights accorded by our 
copyright statutes, subject only to such Hmitation or qualifications as 
the express provisions of the convention maV imply. The term of 
protection is that of our own statute, provided this term of protection 
is not longer than that granted by the country of origin of the work 
or that 01 the country naving the shortest period oi protection, in 
case the work appeared simmtaneously in several of the signatory 
countries. 
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COPYRIGHT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR LATIN- AMERICAN AUTHORS: SUMMARY. 

As will be seen from the preceding, authors who are citizens of 
Latin-American countries may secure copyright in the United States 
^is follows: 

1 . An author who is a citizen .of any one of these countries may 
obtain copyright for his work if domiciled in the United States at the 
time of the first publication of that work. 

2. Citizens of Mexico, Chile, Costa Rica, and Cuba may obtain 
copyright by full comphance with the requirements of the copyright 
laws in force in the United States. But only in the case of Cuba 
will such copyright secure the control of the reproduction of music 
by mechanical musical contrivances. 

3. Citizens- of Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Salvador are entitled to obtain copyright under the provisions of the 
copyright convention signed at Mexico in 1902. 

4. Citizens of BoUvia, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Panama have been entitled to copy- 
right protection under the provisions of the copyright convention of 
1910 since July 13, 1914. 

The protection secured in the United States is uniform for the 
authors of each of these countries, and the copyright owner^s remedies 
are the same in case his work is infringed ana suit is brought for such 
infringement in a United States court. But the conditions upon 
which such copyright may be secured differ considerably. The 
authors within groups 1 and 2 must fully comply with the rec^uire- 
ments of our copyright statutes: (1) Affix notice of copyright in the 
form expressly prescribed upon each copy of the author's work 
^'pubhshed or offered for sale m the United States by authority of the 
copyright proprietor''; (2) deposit the copy or copies or '^identifying 
reproduction" which the law expressly requires; (3) file a claim to 
copvright for registration ; (4) pay the registration fee ; (5) if the 
autnors work is a book in the English language the copies must be 
printed and bound in the United States and an affidavit to that effect 
De filed ; (6) Uthographs or photoengravings must be produced in the 
United States. 

The authors within croup 3 would seem entitled to escape soma of 
these stipulations; ana those within grou^ 4 are expresaly released 
from any requirement except the insertion in the published work of a 
statement to indicate that the copyright is reserved. But while the 
authors within the first two ^oups would secure copyright for the 
full period provided by our law, authors within both the third and 
fourth groups might be accorded protection for a shorter term than 
that granted by our own law, and those within the fourth group 
would secure a protection qualified by the special provisions ana 
stipulations of the convention of 1910. 

These variances and inequalities ought to be eliminated^ and it 
would seem probable that this could most readily be accomplished 
by an attempt to secure the adhesion of all the Latin -American 
States to the copyright convention of 1910, thus securing identical 
treatment in the United States for the citizens of each country. 
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RECIPROCAL COPYRIGHT PROTECTION FOR CITIZENS OP THE UNITBD STATES IN THE 

LATIN- AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 

From the preceding explanation it will be seen that American 
authors have oeen assured the benefit of copyright on substantially 
the same basis as copyright is permitted to their own citizens in the 
case of Mexico, Chile, Costa K-ica, and Cuba from the dates of the 
respective proclamations issued by the President; that they have 
enjoyed in Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Sal- 
vador, since July 1, 1908 (under the provisions of the treaty of 1902), 
the rights which their respective copyright laws grant to their own 
citizens, but not to exceed the term of protection granted in the 
United States; and that since July 13, 1914, in Bolivia, the Dominican 
Repubhc, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Panama 
(under the provisions of the convention of 1910), American authors^ 
rights of literary and artistic property are acknowledged and pro- 
tected in conformity with the stipulations of that convention; and 
such authors enjoy in those countries signatory to the convention 
the rights that their respective laws accord; but the term of pro- 
tection is not to exceed that gi:anted in the United States. In order 
to secure protection there must appear in the author^s work a state- 
ment that indicates the reservation of the property right. The 
convention expressly provides that *'the acknowledgment of a 
copyright obtained in one State, in conformity with its laws, shall 
produce its effects of full right in aU the other States without the 
necessity of complying with any other formality.^' 

Authoritative information concerning copyright in the Latia- 
American countries is very meager. In most of tne countries recent 
copyright legislation is lacking. I mclose a copy of my bibhography 
of '^Foreign Copyright Laws'' which included uidications of the 
copyright legislation of the Latia-American States up to 1904. Only 
five countries have enacted copyright laws in the 10 years since that 
list was published, namely: The Argentiae Repubhc (Sept. 23, 1910); 
Bohvia (Nov. 13, 1909) ; Brazil, an act in behalf of foreign authors 
(Jan. 17, 1912) ; Nicaragua (Civil Code of 1904) ; and Uruguay <Mar. 
15, 1912). To undertake to remedy this state of affairs by proposals 
for new and uniform copyright legislation would doubtless prove a 
serioie undertaking. Even if legislation could be secured, it is prob- 
able it would be of the character of the recent Brazil act ui favor of 
foreign authors, effective only when they are citizens of nations that 
have subscribed to international copyright agreements, or have entered 
into separate copjrright agreement with the country concerned. 

GENERAL ADHESION TO THE CONVENTION OP »». 

It seems probable that greater real advancement might be looked 
for by securing adhesion to the Buenos Aires Copyright Convention 
of 1910 of such other South American States as have not, up to. the 
present time, put this treaty into operation. All of these States 
signed the agreement in 1910, and if they were to ratify and proclaim 
it there would result a uniform agreement between 21 countries to 
acknowledge and protect the rights of Uterary and artistic property. 
Such an agreement put into force would imply an obligation to 
enact domestic legislation to see that its provisions are effective, if 
that should be found necessarv. 
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So far as the Copyright Office has any information, no great interest 
is felt m the South American countries in regard to the estabhshment 
of copyrights relations with the United States. The copyright 
applications received from the Latin-American countries are negli- 
gible. Our detailed copyright legislation seems to them difficult, 
and its requirements (obligatory deposit of copies, registration and 
American manufacture of copies) burdensome and difficult to comply 
with. A liberal treaty relation (such as that established by the con- 
vention of 1910), guaranteeing copyright protection with a release 
from arbitrary formalities, is probably the most feasible proposal. 

On the Apaerican side interest in the matter centers in those pub- 
lishing houses in the United States which produce and print boots in 
Spanish and Portuguese for distribution and sale in South America. 
Thej have a business interest of the most practical kind in securing 
protection for their literary property in the Spanish-American 
coimtries. So far as I have been able to secure any expression of 
opinion or suggestion from them they are practically in agreement 
in urging further effort to secure general adhesion to the copyright 
convention of 1910. 

It may be of interest and value to refer more particularly to some 
representative expressions of opinion. Mr. Kichard R. Bowker, who 
is the editor and publisher of 'The Publishers' Weekly,' ' the author 
of the leading work on our copjrright law, and well informed on all 
copyright questions, writes : 

I am strongly of the opinion that unless there are good reasons to the contrary it 
would be much better for the present conference to reaffirm that convention, already 
in operation between the United States and several of the smaller countries, than to 
start de novo. 

Mr. George Haven Putnam, the well-known publisher, and secre- 
tary of the American Publishers' Copyright Association, writes that 
the provisions of the convention of 1910 are in substantially satis- 
factory shape, and that if they coidd be put into force in the other 
and more important South American States 'Hhe requirements of 
American authors and publishers ought to be fairly met.'' 

The American Book Co. is one of our largest publishers of school 
and college textbooks, and has a vital business interest in any pro- 
posals looking toward better copyright relations with our southern 
neighbors. In answer to the question, What is most desirable and 
what should be the next step in bringing about satisfactory copy- 
right conditions in the Latin-American countries, the answer was as 
follows : 

After deliberating amongst ourselves and conferring with our attorneys we have 
arrived at the following conclusions: (1) That the provisions of the convention at 
Buenos Aires, 1910, are sujEcient for the protection of American books; and (2) that 
the most feasible and advantageous next step is to urge at the coming Pan American 
Conference the ratification of the provisions of the 1910 convention by all the Latin 
American nations which have not yet ratified it. 

The reason for these conclusions are so well put that I venture to 
quote them at length: 

To the provisions of the convention of Buenos Aires there can be but minor objec- 
tions, since it falls in line with the Berne and Berlin conventions which in turn repre- 
sent the consensus of the best opinions on international copyright protection. Thie 
granted, the next practical and obvious step would be to make the provisions of the 
1910 convention operative through a general ratification. Obviously it would be 
easier to obtain ratification of a convention to which eight nations are already signatory 
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than to frame and secure ratificatibn of a wtoUy new convention. Such defects as 
may appear or develop in the 1910 convention had better be corrected subseauently 
than to undo the work aheady so well begun. W^re a new convention called, its 
later ratification by the countries represented would likely be subject to a delay 
similar to that to which the present one has undergone. It therefore appeals strongly 
to us that the wise course to pursue is to urge a general acceptation of the provisions of 
the Buenos Aires convention. 

Other publisliers, however, while expressing approval of the pro- 
visions of the convention of 1910, indicate their belief that enactment 
by the Latin American countries of suitable domestic legislation may 
be necessary to insure that full effect shall be given to the treaty 
stipulations, and they ask if this could not be suggested in a general 
way, without attempting to indicate expUcit^ly the domestic legisla- 
tion these countries ought to enact. This would, no doubt, be a 
matter for the determination of the American delegates to the 
conference. 

It would seem, therefore, that so far as copyright is concerned the 
General Committee on Uniformity of Laws Kelating to Trade and 
Commerce might most advantageously propose that each of the 
remaining Latm American countries be urged to proclaim and put 
into effect the Copyright Convention of 1910, already signed by 
those countries. 

REPEODUCTION OP MUSIC BY MECHANICAL MUSICAL CONTRIVANCES. 

By section 1 (e) of the copyright act of March 4, 1909, the copy- 
right proprietor of a musical composition was granted (from July 1, 
1909) the exclusive right — 

to make any arrangement or setting of it or of the melody of it in any system of notation, 
or any form of record in which the thought of an author may be recorded and from 
which it may be read or reproduced : Provided, That the provisions of this act, so far 
as they secure copyright controlling the parts of instruments serving to reproduce 
mechanically the musical work, shall include only compositions published and copy- 
righted after this act goes into effect, and shall not include the works of a foreign 
author or composer unless the foreign State or nation of which such author or composer 
is a citizen or subject grants, either by treaty, convention, agreement, or law, to citizens 
of the United States similar rights. 

Of the Latin American countries only Cuba has petitioned for and 
secured the special rights granted by section 1 (e), by presidential 
proclamation dated November 27, 1911. 

If it seems desirable to attempt to secure this reciprocal protection 
for music between the United States and the other Latin American 
countries, the matter could probably best be discussed in relation to 
the text of a special convention providing for the reciprocal protec- 
tion of music against unauthorized reproduction by mechanical 
musical contrivances. 

COPYRIGHT PROCLAMATIONS. 

The following proclamations have been issued by the President, by 
which copyright protection is. granted in the United States to works 
of authors who are citizens or subjects of the countries named. It is 
to be noted that this protection does not include ^'copyright control- 
ling the parts of instruments serving to reproduce mechanically the 
musical work'' secured by section 1 (e) of the act of March 4, 1909, 
except in the case of the coimtries named below, viz : 

Belgium, Cuba, Germany, Himgary, Luxemburg, Norway, and 
Great Britain. 
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July 1, 1891: Belgium, France, Great Britain and the British pos- 
sessionSj and Switzerland. (Stat. L., vol. 27, pp. 9S1-982.) 
April 15, 1892: Germany. (Stat. L., vol. 27, pp. 1021-1022.) 
October 31, 1892: Italy. (Stat. L., vol. 27, p. 1043.) 
May 8, 1893: Denmark. (Stat. L., vol. 28, p. 1219.) 
July 20, 1893: Portugal. (Stat. L., vol. 28, p. 1222.) 
July 10, 1895: Spain. (Stat. L., vol. 29, p. 871.) 
February 27, 1896: Mexico. (Stat. L., vol. 29, p. 877.) 
May 25, 1896: Chile. (Stat. L., vol. 29, p. 880.) 
October 19, 1899: Costa Rica. (Stat. L., vol. 31, pp. 1955-1956.) 
November 20, 1899: Netherlands and possessions. (Stat. L., 
vol. 31, p. 1961.) 

November 17, 1903: Cuba. (Stat. L., vol. 33, pt. 2, p. 2324.) 
January 13, 1904: China. (Treaty of Oct. 8, 1903, Article XI.) 
(Stat. L., vol. 33, pt. 2, pp. 2208, 2213, 2214.) 
July 1, 1905: Norway. (Stat. L., vol. 34, pt. 3 jpp. 3111-3112.) 
May 17, 1906, and August 11, 1908: Japan. (Treaty of Nov. 10, 
1905.) (Stat. L., vol. 34, pt. 3, pp. 2890-2891.) 
September 20, 1907: Austria. (Stat. L., vol. 35, pt. 2, p. 2155.) 
April 9, 1910: Austria, Belgium, Chile, Costa Eica, Cuba, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Great Britain and her possessions, Italy, 
Mexico, the Netherlands and her possessions, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, and Switzerland. (Stat. L., vol. 36, pt. 2, pp. 2685-2686.) 
June 29, 1910: Luxemburg. (Stat. L., vol. 36, pt. 2, p. 2716.) 
May 26, 1911: Sweden. (Effective June 1, 1911.) (Stat. L., vol. 
37, pt. 2, pp. 1682-1683.) 

October 4, 1912: Tunis. (Stat. L., vol. 37, pt. 2, p. 1765.) 
October 15, 1912: Himgary. (Copyright convention between the 
United States and Hungary, eflfective Oct. 16, 1912, inqluding protec- 
tion under section 1 (e).) (Stat. L., vol. 37, pt. 2, pp. 1631-1633.) 

PROCLAMATIONS UKDBB SECTION 1 (b), OP THE COPYRIGHT ACT. 

December 8, 1910: Germany. (Stat. L., vol. 36, pt. 2, pp. 2761- 
2762.) 

June 14, 1911 : Belgium, Luxemburg, and Norway. (Stat. L., vol. 
37, pt. 2, pp. 1687-1690.) 

November 27, 1911: Cuba. (Stat. L., vol. 37, pt. 2, pp. 1721- 
1722.) 

October 15, 1912: Hungary. (See above.) 

January 1, 1915: Great Britain, her colonies and possessions (but 
not including Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, or 
South Africa.) 

(j) Report of Wilbur J. Carr and General Enoch H. Crowder on 
Uniformity of Customs Regulations, Consular Documents and Port 
Charges. 

CUSTOMS REGULATIONS. 

It is not intended in the following to discuss all of the customs 
regulations of the countries of North and South America, but merely 
those customs requirements which afifect the exporter in placing his 
shipments in condition for expeditious entry through the custom- 
house at the port of entry in the coimtry of destination. Discussion 
of local customs regulations would involve the question of tariff 
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legislation and customs administration, which differ so greatly in the 
various countries as to make any attempt at imiformity futile. 

In brief, it may be said that the principal customs regulations of 
forei^ countries which directly concern the exporter are those 
relating to manifests, bills of lading, and consular mvoices and cer- 
tificates of origin. It is true that there are many other regulations 
in regard to health certificates, certificates of disinfection, labeling, 
adulteration, and other requirements, but as a rule these regulations 
relate to specific classes of merchandise and differ according to the 
particular countries, and of necessity are modified from time to time 
as conditions change. Consequently, no good purpose would seem 
to be served by induding them in any discussion of the feasibility of 
uniform regulations for ^l countries. 

MANIFESTS. 

First among the regulations in regard to which it is believed the 
Governments concerned might adopt a uniform rule are those in 
relation to manifests. Inquiry into this subject shows that there 
is considerable difference in the requirements of the various countries 
of North and South America in regard to this subject. The produc- 
tion of a carrier's manifest ui some form is reqidred by all of the follow- 
ing countries: Argentine Republic,' Brazil, Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Panama, Peru, Sabrador, United States, Uruguay. The United States, 
Cuba, and Uruguay require merely a general entry manifest. The 
Argentine Republic, Haiti, Panama, Brazil, (jruatemala, Peru, ai^d 
Salvador reqmre that the manifest should be certified by the consul 
at the port of departure. 

Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, and Venezuela find manifests unnec- 
essary. 

Within the short time this report has been in preparation there has 
been no opportunity to obtaia accurate information in relation to the 
requirements of Colombia, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, 
Honduras, Ecuador, Mexico, and Nicaragua. 

The manifest ordinarily employed iu the ocean carrying trade is a 
classified summary of the bills of lading of iadividual shipments mak- 
ing up the cargo and is prepared by the appropriate officer of the ves- 
sel. It has no real value in the entry of merchandise or in the assess- 
ment of tariff duty. Each separate shipment listed upon the manifest 
is accompainied by a bill of lading (or in case of small packages by a 
parcel receipt) or consular invoice or both, which documents are 
utilized iu, and are necessary to, the entry of the shipments through the 
customhouse. The consular invoice and, iq the case of shipments to 
some countries, the bill of lading also, is duly certified by the consul 
at the place of origin or the port of shipment. Therefore, there would 
seem to be no sound reason for requiring consular certification of mani- 
fests, and the discontinuance of the requirement wherever .it exists 
would be in the interest of facilitating trade by reducing unnecessary 
formality and expense. 

This subject was fudy considered at the Fourth International Con- 
ference of American States held at Buenos Aires in 1910, and the 
conclusion was reached that as the ship^s general manifest was sub- 
stantially a consolidation of bills of lading and had no utility in the 
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entry of imported goods consular certification of the document should 
be dispensed with. The conference therefore resolved — 

(1) To recommend that the coim tries that require a general entry 
manifest shall not require any consular certification of such manifest* 

It is also desirable that the form of the manifest in use should be 
imiform not only because transportation companies would find uni- 
formity advantageous but also because as snipping manifests are 
largely reauired for statistical purposes the cause of uniforipaity of 
import ana export statistics would be greatly aided. 

After investigation the conference at Buenos Aires f oimd that there 
was sufficient similarity in the requirements of the various Govern- 
ments to make uniformity of manifests both feasible and desirable. 
The conference accordingly drafted a form, which appears to satisfy 
the principal requirements of all the Governments, and by resolution 
recommended that it be adopted by all the countries represented at 
the conference. 

It would appear that the form of manifest i^jecommended by the 
conference should meet all the requirements of the various American 
Governments as well as those of commerce, and by reason of having 
already been considered and recommended by representatives of those 
Governments in formal conference it would be presumed to be more 
readily acceptable than an entirely new form. Therefore it is recom- 
mended that — 

(1) The Governments of North and South America be lu'ged to 
adopt the form of manifest approved by the Fourth International 
Congress of American States. 

(2) Consular certification of ship's manifest be dispensed with. 

CONSULAR INYOICBB AND GBBTXFICATBS. 

The requirements of the various Governments of North and South 
America m respect to consular invoices have been very fully and 
clearly set forth in a document recently issued by the Department of 
Commerce (Tariff Series No. 24, Consular Regulations of Foreign 
Countries). That document contains in detail tne regulations of the 
various Governments in regard to invoices, certificates of origin, and 
consular fees. (See S. Doc. 744, 61st Cong., 3d sess., p. 268.) 

Eighteen out of twenty-one American States require consular in- 
voices, namely: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua,. 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, Venezuela, United States. 

The Argentine Kepublic requires certificates of origin in lieu of con- 
sular invoices, which are, however, documents only slightly different 
from consular invoices. The Government of Costa Rica does not 
require consular invoices but the exporter is required to prepare a 
special form of invoice covering his consignment and forward it to the 
consignee in Costa Rica, where it is duly certified at the port of entry. 
The Government of Uruguay probably has the simplest of all systems. 
It requires no consular invoice, but merely that the bill of lading shall 
be presented to the Uruguayan consul at the port of departure for 
stamping and the retention of one copy for his official use. 

Forms of invoices, — ^The mere fact tnat some countries require in- 
• voices to accompany importations and others do riot is not so impor- 
tant as .the fact that the forms of invoices for the various countries are 
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SO different. Some countries require data which others do not. Each 
for the most part has its own particular requirement in regard to the 
arrangement of data and there is a general lack of standardization of 
information required. Each country likewise has its own form of 
consular certificate to be attached to the invoice. All of these varia- 
tions become of great importance to the exporter and to the importer 
in commerce with Latin-American countries because, unlike the 
condition in the United States, inaccurate invoice description of mer- 
chandise is under the laws of many of those countries an offense for 
which severe penalties are imposed. The standardization of invoice 
entries and data for exports for Latin- American countries has, 
therefore, a peculiar importance in its relation to American manufac- 
turers and exporters. 

The subject of uniformity of requirements in regard to consular 
invoices was carefully considered at the Fourth International Confer- 
ence of American States in 1910 and a resolution was adopted: 

To recommend tJiat the countries represented in the present conference adopt the 
form of consular invoice herewith appended. This form would have on the back 
only the headings under which the sellers or agents make their declarations, and those 
headings imder which the consular certificate is made. The forms of certificates or 
declarations would be filled in under these headings according to the legal require- 
ments of each country. 

To recommend that the countries which adojpt the form of invoice herewith sub- 
niitted shall not require the ** Corticate of Origin," the substance of which is con- 
tained in said form of invoice. (S. Doc. No. 744, 61st Cong., 3d sess., pp. 15 and 192.) 

The form of invoice recommended by the conference is given in 
Senate Document 744, Sixty-first Congress, third session, page 268. 

Language rf invoices. — ^The requirements in regard to the language 
in which invoices are made out greatly differ. One country requires 
invoices to be made out in English ana Spanish ; 5 countries stipulate 
that invoices must be prepared in English or Spanish; 12 countries 
require invoices to be made out in Spanish; 1 in English or French; 
1 in English or Portuguese; while the United States requires all in- 
voices to be in English. While these requirements may not be incon- 
venient to the great manufacturing and exporting companies and to 
commission houses in the principal seaports, they greatly embarrass 
th^ smaller manufacturer or exporter in his efforts to carry on direct 
trade with the Latin-American countries and they; must similarly 
embarrass many commercial houses in Latin-America exporting to 
or importing from the United States. It would seem to be a simple 
matter for the majority of the Governments concerned, including that 
of the United States, to print their consular invoices in both English 
and Spanish and thus make them intelligible to the business man in 
either coimtry familiar with one or the other of the two languages. 
This would be necessary, however, only in relation to trade with the 
United States. Between the United States and Brazil the invoices 
would be printed in English and Portuguese, while those for trade 
between the United States and Haiti would be printed in English and 
French. Naturally only the Spanish language would be used in in- 
voices for use in commerce between the Spanish speaking American 
countries. 

Number of copies. — A great variation occurs in the requirements of 
the various Governments in regard to the number of copies of invoices 
that are required to be provided. While Paraguay finds only one to 
two copies necessary, Haiti and Nicaragua require six and Ecuador 
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seven copies. These different reauirements are Kkewise confusing, 
especially to the small exporter, whose business does not warrant the 
expense of a foreign trade department capable of being at all times 
familiar with the requirements of the <ufferent Government. It 
would seem entirely feasible for the American Governments to agree 
to require a fixed number of copies and thus facihtate the export 
business of the small or average exporter. 

Cost of invoice blanks. — ^In the cost of. invoice blanks there is also 
great lack of uniformity. Consular officers of the United States 
supply shippers with invoice blanks without charge. The cost of ia- 
voice blanl^ for the Latin-American coimtries ranges from 5 to 90 
cents a set. Any standardization of invoice requirements should be 
accompanied by a fixed charge for invoice blanks unless it could be 
agreed that such blanks would be supplied by consular officers with- 
out expense to the shipper. The latter would be much the most 
desirable courae to pursue. 

Fees for certifying invoices, — ^It is in reference to the fees charged 
by the various 'Governments for consular certification of invoices tnat 
one of the greatest obstacles to standardization of requirements is 
encoimtered. An examination reveals five distinct methods of col- 
lecting fees for consular certification, namely: 

1. The collection of a fixed fee for the service without regard to the 
value of the merchandise described in the invoice. This is me method 
adopted by the United States, Brazil, Argentina, Haiti, and Paraguay, 
although the amount of the fee varies with each country. 

2. The collection of a fee which varies hi fixed amoimts according 
to the value of the shipment described in the invoice. This method 
is followed by Guatemala, Dominican Repubhc, and Mexico. 

3. The QoUection of a fee which varies in fixed amounts according to 
the value of the shipment described in the invoice until a specified 
maximum is reached, after which the fee increases according to a 
fixed percentage of the value of the shipments above the specified 
maximum. Among the Governments employing this method are 
Ecuador and Salvador. 

4. The collection of a fee at the rate of a fixed percentage of the 
value of the merchandise described in the invoice. Panama and Peru 
are among the Governments employing this method of collecting fees 
for consular certification of invoices. 

5. The collection of a fee at a fixed percentage of the value of the 
merchandise, the rate of which percentage varies according to the 
class of the merchandise. The only Government which has adopted 
this method of collecting consular fees is Colombia. 

The first of these methods of collecting fees for certification of in- 
voices is simple and generally satisfactory in operation and not bur- 
densome upon shippers. But the remainiag four methods consti- 
tute in reality four separate ways of collecting an added ad valorem 
duty upon the merchandise for the benefit of the country of destina- 
tion. The great variation between the consular charges for certifica- 
tion of invoices required by the various American States has already 
been shown, and a graphic iQustration is the following table adapted 
from a statement appearing in *' Consular Regulations of Foreign 
Countries. Tariff Series No. 24." published by the Department of 
Commerce . 
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Summary statement of consular regulations. 



Countries. 


Fees for shipmentsValued nt — 


1100. 


11,000. 


110,000. 


Arerentma , - . 


12.00 
3.00 
2.75 
2.00 

0) 

3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
10.00 
1.00 
3.00 
2.99 
4.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
3.50 
1.05 
3.75 


12.00 

20.00 

2.75 

6.00 

C) 

3.80 

3.00 
30.00 
16.00 

1.00 
10.00 

6.48 
12.00 
12.00 

2.00 
10.00 
14.50 

1.05 

8.75 


S2.00 


Bolivia 


200.00 


Brazil 


2.75 


Chile 


51.00 


Colombia 


0) 


Cuba - 


12.80 


"nnminipaTi "RfinnWin 


11.00 


Ecuador 


300.00 


Guatemala 


28.00 


Haiti 


1.00 


Honduras 


32.50 


Mexico 


28.91 


Nicaragua 


34.50 


Panama 


93.00 


Paraguay 


2.00 


Peru 


100.00 


Salvador 


40.75 


TTniRTiftV . . . 


1.05 


Venezuela t . . . 


65.00 







» Free to 6 per cent of invoice value, according to character of shipment. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that the consular officers of a num- 
ber of the Latin- American Governments collect from the exporter 
in the country of exportation not only the value of the services ren- 
dered by them as consuls but also an ad valorem duty upon all mer- 
chandise destined to the countries they represent. This is but an 
indirect mode of making the collection from the importer in the con- 
sul's home country, for the entire amount paid by the exporter for 
consular fees is specifically charged as such or added to tne selUne 

Erice of the mercnandise listed in the invoice and is ultimately paid' 
y the importer in the foreign country. Therefore, it would appear to 
make greatly for simplicity if fees for consular certification of mvoices 
could be limited strictly to the value of those services and all charges 
in the nature of customs duty be collected at the port of entry. 

The disinchnation of many of the Governments to modify their 
methods of collecting consular fees and to adopt a imiform fee for 
certifying invoices was displayed during the discussions on the subject 
at the Fourth International Conference of American States. It was 
conceded by the representatives of those Governments exacting a 
consular fee in the nature of a tax on the merchandise imported that 
the existing charges were in many cases excessive, operated to 
restrict commerce, and ought to be reduced, but not below the point 
necessary for the maintenance of the Consular Service. They were 
generally of the opinion, however, that it was impracticable to replace 
that system with the so-called flat rate or fixed fee system such as 
that adopted by the United States, Brazil, Argentina, and Haiti. 
Therefore, the conference adopted the following resolution: 

Consular fees should be moderate and should not constitute an indirect method of 
increasing customs duties. It is believed that it is for the best interest of the inter- 
national commerce of this continent that these fees, no matter what method is employed 
for their collection, be limited as far as possible to the amounts necessary to cover the 
cost of maintaining the Consular Service. (S. Doc. No. 744, 61st Cong. 3a sess., pp. 15 
and 192.) 

S. Doc. 739, 64^-2 11 
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Shipments covered hy one invoice. — There is also a lack of uniformity 
in the number of shipments that may be embraced in one invoice. 
The United States requires a separate invoice for each shipment from 
one consignor to one consignee. The Governments of Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Mexico, Peru, Salvador, and Venezuela 
have a similar requirement. Other governments, however, require a 
separate invoice lor each mark. A considerable burden would be 
lifted from the exporter if all the Governments could be induced to 
adopt the rule that each shipment frOm one consignor to one con- 
sijgnee should require a separate invoice. 

FEASIBILITY OF ABOLISHMENT OF CONSULAR INVOICES. 

Consideration of the foregoing differences in invoices and their 
effect upon commerce suggests the mquiry in regard to whether 
consular invoices are actually necessary in the commerce of to-day. 
There has grown up lately in the United States, and it is presumed 
also in the Latin- American countries, a sentiment in favor of abol- 
ishing the consular invoice as an unnecessary hindrance to com- 
merce. There is much to be said in support of a proposal to do away 
with the consular invoice and to substitute in place of it either (a) 
consular certification of the bill of lading at the port of shipment or 
(6) a statement to be produced by the importer at the port oi entry in 
the foreign country to which the merchandise is destined. Either 
of these courses would be far more convenient to the shipper, would 
dispense with the necessity of maintaining a large number of consuls 
to give attention to the certification of invoices, and thus be more 
economical to the Governments concerned as well as to the shippers. 
But this raises a question of policy of doubtful acceptability to the 
various American Governments. 

The consular invoice is pecuUarly American. The European and 
Eastern Governments as a rule do not require it. The principal 
reasons for its existence are — 

(1) To faciUtate the compilation of accurate statistics. 

(2) To classify and value goods for customs purposes and aid in 
the prevention of false entries where duty is assessed upon the value 
of the merchandise. 

(3) To raise revenue through the coUection of a fee for the certifi- 
cation of the invoice by the consul. 

The United States was one of the first Governments to require 
consular invoices, and its laws and regulations on the subject, the 
earliest having been adopted soon alter the organization of the 
Government, are probably more extensive than those of any other 
Government. As a rule each new tariff law enacted by Congress 
contains additional requirements, and thus strengthens the system. 
A large number of consulates are maintained almost solely for the 
convenience of shippers in obtaining consular certificates to invoices 
and to safeguard the customs revenue by a closer surveillance of ship- 
ments, and the reason for this is that nearly one-half of the pubuc 
revenue of the United States is derived from the collection of duties 
upon imports, and a large proportion of the rates of duty are based 
upon the foreign market value of the merchandise. Hence the value 
of the consular invoice and the certificate of the consul to the correct- 
ness of the values stated in the invoice as a means of preventing false 
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entries. The system has become so firmlv estabUshed as an integral 
part of the tarin system that it is doubtful whether Congress could be 
persuaded to abohsh it, even if the Executive branch oi the Govern- 
ment should so recommend. Furthermore, and as another reason 
for retaining the system is the fact that the Government receives in, 
fees fpr the consular certification of invoices more than $1,700,000 
yearly, being within $300,000 of the total annual cost of the entire 
Consular Service. 

Presumably reasons similar to the foregoing would deter the Latin- 
American Governments from agreeing to abohsh the consular invoice, 
and the most that can be hoped for at present is an agreement 
for uniformity and a simplification of invoice requirements and for- 
malities. 

Consular certificates to hills of lading, — ^A number of the Latin- 
American Governments require that each bill of lading covering 
shipments to these countries shall be certified by the consuls at the 
port of shipment. With one exception all of these countries require 
consular invoices or their equivalent, and six of them also require the 
ship's manifests to be certmed by the consul. It has already been 
pomted out that the consular certificate to the mainfest serves no 
useful purpose, and no real utiUty can be seen in the consular certificate 
to the bill of lading where the shipment is accompanied by a duly 
certified consular invoice. This was also the opinion of the Fourth 
International Conference of American States at Buenos Aires, which 
adopted the following resolution: 

To recommend that those countries which adopt the annexed form of consular 
invoice shall not require a consular certification of the bills of lading. (S. Doc. No. 
744, 61st Cong. 3d sess., pp. 15 and 192). 

PORT CHARGES. 

An examination has been made into the feasibility of undertaking 
to bring about uniformity of such port charges as pilotage, towing, 
docking, lighterage, and warehousing, and also of port facihties. It 
requires little consideration to determine that the subject presents 
vastly more difficult problems than any of those subjects heretofore 
discussed. First of all, every port is different from every other port. 
The service which a pilot renders in one port may necessarily be 
much greater than that rendered in another port. The value of his 
services in one country or port may be greater or less than in another 
country or port, depending upon distance, local price of labor, and 
other considerations. Likewise the cost of towing, docking, and 
Ughterage differs according to the character of the port, the local cost 
of labor, and the local regulation, administration, and financing of 
port facihties. Moreover, port charges and facilities are not always 
regulated by the national government but more often by municipal or 
State govemtnents or by the division of authority between the na- 
tional and^the State or municipal government, or both. In view of 
these considerations and the difficulty that has so far been encountered 
in bringing about uniformity of regulation and practice in matters 
controlfed solely by the national governments, it would seem that any 
effort in the direction of uniformity of port charges would be likely 
to prove futile. Consequentlv, it is recommended that the subject 
of uniformity of port charges be given no further consideration at the 
present time. 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS. 



The conclusions reached as a residt of the foregoing consideration 
of the subject of the desirability of uniform customs and consular 
regulations and certificates and port charges are, briefly, the following : 

1. That the Governments of North and South America be urged 
to adopt the form of manifest approved by the Fourth International 
Congress of American States. (See S. Doe. 744, 61st Cong., 3d sess., 
p. 267.) 

2. That consular certification of the manifest be dispensed with. 

3. That the Governments be urged to adopt the form of invoice 
recommended by the Fourth International Conference of American 
States, together with a certificate thereon, in which shall be consoli- 
dated the material requirements of the various Governments. (See 
S. Doc. 744, 61st Cong., ^d sess., p. 268.) 

4. That the Governments be urged to discontinue the use of a 
certificate of origin. 

5. That the invoice form be printed in both the language of. the 
country of exportation and the language of the country of importation. 

6. That the Governments be urged to require only four copies of 
each invoice, but that provision be made by which a shipper may 
obtain additional copies of the invoice upon the payment of a reduced 
fee for each additional copy. 

7. That invoice blanks be supplied by consular officers free of 
charge, but that shippers be permitted to print their own blanks, 
provided they adhere strictly to the form prescribed by the Govern- 
ment concerned. 

8. That the Governments be urged to adopt a fixed fee for the certifi- 
cation of invoices, but in the event that it should prove impracticable 
to reach an agreement upon a fixed fee applicable to all countries the 
Governments then be urged to adopt the principle of charging a 
moderate fee designed to compensate the consul for his services and 
not to constitute an indirect method of increasing customs duties. 

9. That the Governments be urged to adopt a rule permitting one 
consular invoice to cover an entire shipment from one consimor to 
one consignee regardless of the number of separate marks embraced 
in the shipment. 

10. That the Governments be urged to aboUsh the consular certifi- 
cation of bills of lading. 

11. That consideration of the subject of uniformity of port charges 
be suspended for the present. 

(k) Report of Dr. Frank R. Rutter on Classification of Mer- 
chandise. 

The desirability of closer uniformity in the practice of various 
countries, both in customs classification and statistical classification,, 
can not be questioned. 

Uniformity of classification among American coimtries was advo- 
cated by the Second International Conference of American States at 
the City of .Mexico in January, 1902, and, pursuant to the resolutions 
there adopted, a Customs Congress of American Repubhcs was held 
at New York in January, 1903, to consider this (juestion, among^ 
others affecting customs regulations. Since that time the demand 
for this reform has been steadily growing stronger. 
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Still earlier, as far back as 1869, the International Statistical Con- 
gress advocated uniform classification. The International Customs 
Conference, held in Paris in 1900, went carefully into the subject and 
recommended that the various coimtries unite on a common statistical 
classification to cover only the most important articles, which would 
serve as a basis for international statistics in addition to the ordinary 
statistics published by each countiy, according to its own classifica- 
tion. The International Statistical Conference of 1910, at Brussels, 
drew up a tentative classification for this purpose, which was referred 
to the various Governments represented for further consideration. 
With few amendments this classification was adopted by the Inter- 
national Statistical Conference of 1913 at Brussels and incorporated 
in a convention instituting the International Bureau of Commercial 
Statistics and providing for the annual pubUcation by that bureau of 
the imports and exports of each of the contracting countries. 

The first step had accordingly been taken toward statistical uni- 
formity when the European war broke out. Thirteen American coim- 
tries were parties to this agreement — ^namely, Bolivia, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, the Dominion Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Para^aj^, Peru, and Uruguay. Seven others 
stated, in reply to the invitation to send representatives to the con- 
ference, that they approved the movement in principle and would 
carefuUy consider adtering to the convention, fhese countries were 
Argentina, Canada, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Salvador, the United States, 
ana Venezuela. 

Assuming the desirabihty of greater uniformity both in statistical 
classification and in customs classification, the practical question 
arises, Which reform should be more strongly urged at the present 
time ? It is believed that greater practical results wiU come from con- 
centrated effort toward obtaining uniformity in statistical classifica- 
tion. For several reasons the difficulties encoimtered will be mate- 
rially less than would be met in attempting at the start a standardi- 
zation in custom^ classification: (1) Statistical mjethods can be altered 
by administrative action without change of law; (2) a imiform clas- 
sification may be adopted as a supplemental system without affecting 
the regular statistics published oy each country; (3) the schedule 
adopted by the International Statistical Conference at Brussels may 
serve as a basis for agreement. 

1. Statistical methods can he altered hy administrative action witTiout 
change of law. — ^In all coimtries administrative oflB.cers reaUze more 
fully than does the lawmaking body the importance of concerted 
international action. It is accordingly much easier to bring about a 
change in statistical methods than in tariff classification, which is 
fixed by law. 

2. A uniform cUissification may he adopted as a supplemental sys- 
tem without ejecting the regular statistics published by each coun- 
try. — So far Bolivia is the only country which has adopted the 
international classification for its national statistics. Most countries 
would find this course out of the question because of the need for 
fuller details and the necessity of following more closely their own 
tariff classification. While it is entirely practicable to introduce in 
commercial statistics a separate record according to the international 
classification, by the further subdivision when necessary of the ordi- 
nary schedule, it would be impossible to apply a double system of 
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customs classification. Uniformity in tariff classification can be 
obtained only when such country is prepared to discard its previous 
system. 

3. The schedule adopted hy the International Statistical Confer- 
ence at Brussels may serve as a basis for a^eement. — ^Thirteen Ameri- 
can countries were parties to that conference and have thus given 
their approval to the classification then adopted. One advantage 
of using the Brussels schedule as a basis is that it would be a com- 
plete answer to any criticism that the United States is forcing its 
desires upon other American countries. Both in the matter of statis- 
tical uniiormity and tariff uniformity the United States probably 
has more to gain than any other single country on this continent. 
Its interest iu inter-American trade is chiefly in the exportation of 
manufactured goods, and it is in these articles that competition is 
keenest. Foodstuffs and raw materials are always in demand, and 
consequently agricultural countries are less in need of full statistical 
records than are industrial countries. On raw materials, moreover, 
import duties are generally lower than on manufactured goods, and 
the classification of the former for customs purposes is simpler and 
more readily ascertained. Disputes in regard to customs classifica- 
tion apply almost exclusively to manufactured goods, especially new 
articles when first entering foreign trade. Since the United States 
was not represented at the statistical conference of 1913, its adherence 
to the classification there adopted may be viewed as an acceptance of 
the conclusions reached by 13 other American States. 

While utilizing the Brussels classification the American countries 
may agree with each other to subdivide such classes as they may de- 
sire so as^ to show separately in all American returns the products in 
which each is particularly interested. 

The 1913 convention provided expressly that each adhering Gov- 
ernment might report details not called for in the classification proper 
which would be presented in the pjiiblications of the bureau m the 
form of footnotes. 

The returns to the international bureau call only for the total 
amount of each of the 186 classes of articles imported or exported 
by each of the adhering countries. In the original draft the report- 
ing country was required to show, in addition, the coimtries to 
which the various articles were exported and the coxmtries from 
which the same articles were imported. Information as to the 
amount of import or export duty collected on each of the 186 classes 
was also called for. These requirements were given up in the final 
measure to meet objections urged by some of the European countries 
represented, on the ground that the system was too complicated and 
called for an excessive amount of labor in the preparation of the re- 
turns. If desired, the American countries might agree to furnish 
for their own use such supplemental data. It would probably be 
well, however, to make this provision optional, so as to insure irom 
each country at least prompt returns of each article imported or 
exported. 

There is always danger that an international movement will ac- 
complish little because it attempts too much. To guard against that 
danger the adoption of the Brussels statistical classification is urged 
as the most practical scheme now before the Pan American Govern- 
ments. 
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The Brussels classification, embracing in aD only 186 items, is 
necessarily general in character. While fairly adequate in regard to 
raw materi^s, important details are lacking m the case of manufac- 
tured goods. For the various textile manufactures only yam and 
fabrics are distinguished. Machinery has only eight subdivisions. 
Other manufactures of iron and steel are combmed in a single item. 
Manufactures of india rubber are aQ united. Without doubt the 
need for an elaboration of the schedule will appear after it has been 
put in force. 

Viewed, however, tiaerely as a first step toward uniformity, the 
adoption of the Brussels classification offers distinct advantages 
both as a means of improving commercial statistics and as tending to 
bring about closer conformity in customs matters. Each of these 
points calls for separate treatnlent. 

That the statistics of foreign trade of different countries are far 
from being comparable is generally recognized, but few realize the 
extent to which such incomjpar ability exists. Of the various causes 
responsible for this condition, differences in classification account 
for the most serious apparent discrepancies. 

Differences in classification, — The primary basis of classification 
is sometimes found in the origin of the product or its degree of 
manufacture, as in France; sometimes, as m most South American 
countries, the raw materials and their various manufactured forms 
are grouped together in great classes, such as '^ textiles^'; sometimes, 
as in Germany, both these divisions are made; sometimes the arti- 
cles are arranged in alphabetical order. The component material 
determines the classification of articles in some tariffs, while in 
others regard is had to the use of the article.^ Commercial statistics 
follow the tariff in practically all countires and follow it slavishly 
where commercial interests are not sufficiently organized to demand 
additional details. Statistical classification is so intricate and so 
varied that international comparisons are often impossible and 
always liable to error. 

A most striking illustration of apparent discrepancy in statistics 
due jbo differences in classification is lound in the shipments of pumps 
from the United States to Cuba. In the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1914, the American returns recorded a value of $291,350 for 
"pumps and pumping machinery '' destined to Cuba; while the 
Cuban returns show imports from the United States of pumps worth 
only $19,631. A careful examination of the Cuban tariff and cus- 
toms decisions brings out clearly the reason for the apparent dis- 
crepancy between the two sets of statistics. The item described as 
" pumps'' in the Cuban statistics doubtless refers to the phrase 
"'steam pumps'' in tariff No. 218. But even these, if intended for 
use on farms or in sugar factories, are admitted' at greatly reduced 
rates of duty under the head of "Agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments" '(No. 216) or "Machinery and implements for sugar planta- 
tions" (No. 215). The vast majority of the pumps imported are 
undoubtedly declared for customs purposes under one of these two 
classes and appear under the corresponding item in the statistics. 

Pumps other than steam pumps not intended for use on farms or 

- — ■ . ' 

1 Some variations in the classification of t3;rpewriter ribbons are pointed out in Foreign Import Duties 
on Office Appliances (Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Tariff Series No. 29), p. 10. 
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plantations are classified for dnty purposes and undoubtedly for 
statistical purposes under tariff No. 226, ^^ Machinery and apparatus 
not specified.' 

This instance should not be construed as reflecting in any manner 
on the accuracy of the Cuban returns. Without doubt numerous 
cases could be found in the statistics of the United States where, 
owing to differences in classification, some articles would appear to 
be understated in comparison with the returns of other American 
countries. The illustration from the Cuban statistics has been cited 
merely to emphasize the need of greater uniformity in classification, 
if general readers are not to be misled. 

The adoption of a uniform classification would do nluch to make 
the statistics of different countries more comparable. Still other 
means to this end would be found in international agreement upon 
the defiLnition of "imports'' and "exports," iipon methods of deter- 
mining weight and value, and upon the demiition of "country of 
origin" and "country of destination." These points can well be 
left to the future, after united action in respect to classification iias 
proved its success. 

Varying definition of ^^imvoris^^ and ^^exportsJ^ — The American 
statistical system is based on tne British system. Exports are divided 
into two classes, according as they represent domestic products or 
products of foreign countries. Imports represent all goods landed, 
whether for immediate consumption or for warehouse; only goods 
for immediate transshipment or for direct transit through the coun- 
try are excluded. In most continental countries, on the other hand, 
both imports and exports are divided into "special commerce" and 
"general commerce. General commerce includes all goods landed 
and all goods shipped, usually with the exception of the direct transit 
and transshipment trade, although in some countries these likewise 
are included. Special commerce represents goods imported for con- 
sumption within the country itself and exports produced within the 
country. Imports of raw materials for reexportation in manufac- 
tured form are in some countries included and in some countries 
excluded, and similarly the articles so manufactured and reexported 
are included by some countries and excluded by others. 

These difference^ of definition account for some of the apparent 
inconsistencies in international statistics. As a rule, however, the 
discrepancy is not nearly so great as results from some of the other 
causes cited. 

Different method of determining weight and value, — While in 
general the weight shown statistically is intended to represent net 
weight, there are numerous exceptions to this rule. In the case of 
value, the resultant discrepancies in commercial statistics are much 
more apparent. In the majority of countries the effort is made to 
show the value of exports when they leave the country and the value 
of imports when they reach the customs frontier, inclusive of freight 
and insurance, but exclusive of import duty. The United States is 
an exception since, in the case of imports, the foreign value (f. o. b. 

Eort of lading) instead of the value on arrival (c. i. f .) is prescribed 
y law. Freight charges are not, as a rule, sufficient to cause a 
marked discrepancy, but the exclusion of certain nondutiable charges, 
such as export duties in the country of origin, make our statistics of, 
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say, imports of Brazilian rubber, incomparable in point of value with 
the British statistics of imports of the same commodity. 

The method of determining the value in the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and British colonies is by the declaration of the 
exporter or importer supplemented in the case of imports by the 
invoice. In most of the continental countries, on the contrary, the 
importer or expofter is recjuired to declare only the quantity of his 
shipment, while the value is calculated according to a list of average 
prices fixed annually by a board of experts. This latter system is a 
gradual development from the old system of official values, when ad 
valorem duties were imposed according to the legal value, which re- 
mained uncha-nged for a long period. That method of assessing duties 
is still in force in some of the South American countries where, as a 
consequence, the unit value shown in the import statistics is constant 
as long as the valuation tariff remains in force. 

Inaccurate declaration of country, — The exports of raw cotton from 
the United States to Germany in the calendar year 1913, accord- 
ing to our own returns, amounted to 2,658,640 bales of 500 pounds 
each, while the German returns for the same year showed an im- 
portation from the United States of only 1,628,828 bales. On the 
other hand, according to our returns, 117,662 bales of 500 pounds 
each were shipped to Ilussia, while the Russian returns show 342,326 
bales imported from the United States. In the case of Germany 
we exported a million bales more than the German returns recordf, 
whUe Russia credits this country with more than twice the amount 
that our statistics show. The large transshipment trade through the 
free port of Hamburg and other German ports explains the first 
of these discrepancies. Shipments declared for Hamburg, without 
indication of any further destination, are of necessity recorded in 
our returns as exported to Germany, whUe in the German returns 
only the cotton entered for consumption is recorded. In the case 
of Russia, the reason for the discrepancy is much the same. Our 
commercial relations with that country are largely indirect, and as 
a result large quantities of American cotton for Russian consump- 
tion ar6 shipped through other European ports, largely for account 
of firms located in such ports. . Such shipments have to be recorded 
in our returns as exported to the countries in which the transship- 
ment ports are located. If in the Russian returns aU the cotton 
imported could be traced back to its country of origin, the discrep- 
ancy would ^ndoubtedly be much larger. 

As a general rule, import statistics are more trustworthy than 
export statistics. In the case of exports, the ultiinate destination 
of the goods is frequently unknown ; whUe in the case of imports the 
country of origin, although sometimes difficult to trace, can usually 
be ascertained if a sufficient effort is made. 

Without question uniform customs practice and. uniform tariff 
classificatfon are of far greater practical importance than any im- 
provement in statistical methods. In 1911, before the Pan American 
Commercial Conference, I advocated a simplification of tariff sys- 
tems and a uniform customs classification for all American countries 
(proceedings, p. 208). It is unlikely, however, that any such plan 
can at once be mtroduced. Every nation is intensely jealous of its 
tariff independence. The ideal of a uniform customs classification 
can most surely be realized, I believe, indirectly, through a standard- 
ization of the statistical schedule. 
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Commercial statistics and the tariff are vitally related. An in- 
stance has been cited where their relation caused a serious statistical 
discrepancy. A marked improvement jn statistical classification 
should, on the other hand, react favorably on the tariff classification. 
Statistical returns are collected in the regular course of customs 
procedure by customs officers who must be familiar with the statis- 
tical schedule. When the returns are published so as to facilitate 
international comparisons, the customs practice of different coun- 
tries will be more easily learned. The tendencj toward uniformity 
in tariff classification will be promoted if the international returns 
show the duties collected on each article as well as the values and 
quantities of imports and exports. Excessive duties oh any article, 
compared with those levied by neighboring countries, will stand 
out, and strong arguments for their reduction may be drawn from 
such comparisons. 

It is coining to be generally admitted that the tariff question has 
two aspects, one of policy and one of technique, and that the best 
results can be attained when the legislature confines its action to 
the fixing of rates, while leaving to administrative officials all mat- 
ters of technical detail. Commercial statistics, when presented ac- 
cording to a uniform classification, and the advice of experts in the 
customs service can scarcely fail to leave their impress, in the way of 
closer international uniformity, on the wording of any new tariff law 
adopted by one of the contracting States. 

The consent of the various Governments to any projected reform 
is not enough. To be successfully and continuously applied the meas- 
ure must be actually supported by the appropriate officials. Latin- 
American statisticians are generally progressive men, with a broad 
international point of view. They can be depended upon to carry 
out with intelligence and energy the uniform classification proposed 
and to work for its gradual extension, with the necessary subdivi- 
sions, to customs practice. 

(1) Report of Surgeon General Rupert Blue on the Standardization 
of Sanitary Regulations on Imports. 

Sir : In compliance with your letter of July 21, 1915, 1 have the honor 
to submit herein a report containing a tentative plan for the certifi- 
cation .and treatment of freight from or via South American ports 
destined to United States ports. 

While your letter does not indicate that any sanitary regulations, 
save those concerning imports, are required, 1 feel that it would be 
impracticable to suggest a set of regulations which would apply 
effectively to imports and be economical of administration which did 
not include certain necessary measures regarding the other phases 
of maritime quarantine. For example, any kind of cargo, even 
foodstuffs, coming from a port not infected with plague would be 
safe; but a good many people believe that because there are no 
human cases of plague in a port that said port is free of plague, not- 
withstanding the fact that the rats may have the disease and may 
enter a vessel either independently or along with the freight. There- 
fore any set of regulations governing freight inspection and certifica- 
tion, so far as it applies to plague, must, to be effective and economical, 
deal with the human element in the situation. 
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Freight from a cholera-infected port might be absolutely safe so far 
as transmitting the infection of cholera is concerned, but if the water 
delivered to the vessel was not pure, and if there was not a guaranty 
that none of the personnel of the vessel were cholera carriers the 
freight regulations would really be of no consequence. That is to 
say, the certification of freight must include the consideration of the 
rat and rat flea in plague; the body louse in the case of typhus fever; 
the mosquito in the case of yeUow fever; and the cholera carrier (man) 
in the case of cholera. 

Therefore, in preparing this report to you I propose to make it in a 
condensed form, paragraphed, and to touch not only on those factors 
which at first may appear to be outside the scope of ireight inspection, 
but I shall also make suggestions as to the easiest way in which the 
most favorable conditions in the Pan American ports can be obtained 
in the manner most acceptable to everyone concerned. These sug- 
gestions are as follows : 

TENTATIVE PLAN TO FACU.ITATE THE IMPORTATION AND EXPORTATION OP FREIGHT IN 

PAN AMERICAN TRAFFIC. 

The object of the tentative plan is to facilitate the certification of 
freight in South American ports, when destined to United States 
ports, and vice versa, and to aid consular officers and medical officers 
of the various Governments concerned, when assigned to such duty, 
in deciding upon the treatment to be accorded to the various classes 
of freight. 

1. ^an American quarantine conference. — ^A conference shall be 
held annually at some convenient point between representatives of 
the quarantine authorities of each country concerned, for the purpose 
of formulating and progressively carrying out the following expedients 
in each port tending to the economical handling of freight: 

A. Reciprocal inspections of quarantine facilities, measures, and 
methods in the various Pan American ports. 

B. Constant surveys of the rat population in the various ports, by 
means of organized rat collection and bacteriological examination. 

C. Progressive rat-proof construction and remodeling of wharf 
property, warehouses, and other buildings. 

D. Certification of freight by selection as to character, methods of 
packing, sanitary conditions of locality where stored prior to shipment. 

TENTATIVE DETAILS OP PROPOSED FREIGHT CERTIFICATION. 

Certijication of freight from localities infected or suspected of being in- 
fected with pUigue. — 1 . In the case of vessels which have been rendered 
rat free by fumigation just prior to receiving cargo, the following 
cargo may be loaded without treatment: 

a. Filled, rat-proof containers, such as kegs, barrels, cans, boxes, 
or cases. 

b. Moist, or green dry, hides, if the containers are open to inspec- 
tion to determine freedom from rats. 

c. Upholstered furniture, general personal effects, secondhand 
articles, curios, feathers, mattresses, matting, wool and furs, crated 
bamboo ware, plants, bulbs and seeds, rope, cuttings, bones, tendons, 
bone meal, hides, horns, hoofs, hair or bristles, if it can be determined 
that the articles and their containers are rat free. 
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When it can not be determined whether certain articles are rat 
free three courses of action are open: 

The first is to have the freight stored in rat-free warehouses or 
barges for 30 days prior to shipment. 

The second is to recommend against the shipment of the freight 
and make a special report of the incident for the quarantine officer 
at the port of arrival. 

The third is to fumigate the freight for the destruction of rats, so 
that it may be certified rat free. 

2. In the case of vessels which have not been rendered rat free by 
fumigation just prior to receiving cargo, the following* cargo may be 
loaded without treatment: 

a. Filled rat-proof containers, such as kegs, barrels, boxes, or cases. 

Fumiaation of cargo, — ^The fumigation of cargo incapable of being 
injured by sulpnur gas may be carried out by exposure for 12 hours 
to sulphur dioxide gas 4 per cent. Freight which would be injured 
by sulphur gas may be treated by hydrocyanic gas, one-haK ounce 
cyanide of potassium to 100 cubic feet of space, for 1 hour. 

Cargo which can not he disinfected, — ^Any cargo which is presumably 
infected and which can not be disinfected should not be shipped. 

Cargo to he prohihited shipment from plaaue-infected or plague- 
suspected ports, — Fruits and vegetables, especially potatoes and onions, 
unless packed in tight boxes or containers^ or else in crates protected 
by one-haJf-inch wire mesh, or imless fumigated just prior to loading 
by exposure to hydrocyanic gas for one hour. 

Miscellaneous freight not covered in the above classification, — ^Human 
hair, if treated by immersion in kerosene oil may be passed; also 
human hair arranged in hanks and packed so that it will not harbor 
rats or rat fleas, and provided also it does not show the presence of 
nits. Hair other than human, bristles, and feathers should be im- 
mersed in kerosene oil if originating in infected or suspected localities. 
Soiled wearing apparel should be boiled or steamed in an air-tight, 
jacketed compartment. 

Freight from cholera-infected ports, — Certification of freight with 
regard to cholera depends solely upon whether it consists of food- 
stuflfs which may have become infected in the process of packing. 
In the event there is doubt as to whether such articles are liable to 
convey the infection of cholera they are not to be subjected to any 
process of fumigation, but are simply to be rejected and the facts 
reported to the quarantine officer at the port of arrival in the event 
shipment is made despite the rejection of the freight. 

Note. — It may be said in general tTiat unsalted meats, sausages, 
dressed poultry, fresh butter, fresh milk (imsterilized), fresh cheese, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, and the like should not be shipped from 
cholera-infected localities. The question of whether the water taken 
aboard a vessel at a cholera-infected port is free from infection is so 
important that no inspection of freight should be considered effective 
unless the character of the water supply of the ship is absolutely 
known to the quarantine authorities. It should also be said in this 
connection that no inspection of freight in a cholera-infected port 
should be considered effective unless it has been ascertained whether 
any of the passengers or crew were cholera carriers, and in the case 
of yeUow fever whether mosqui^^oes were taken on board, or whether 
those on board were destroyed prior to departure, and in case of 
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typhus fever whether there had been recent exposure to this disease 
on the part of passengers or crew. 

Rags. — Rags should be considered separately from old gunnies, 
bags, ropes, etc. The latter should be considered from the stand- 
point of their liability to harbor rats, and should be disinfected as 
loUows: 

1. By dry heat (100° C.) for one hour in a heated, jacketed chamber. 

2. By boiling, with or without soda solution, then drying and 
packing in tight bales. 

FORM OP CERTIFICATE TO BE USED IN CERTIFYING FREIGHT IN PAN AMERICAN MARI- 
TIME TRAFFIC. 

Certificate of disinfection or of noninfection. 

No Consulate , 

, 191... 

I, tlie undersigned of at do hereby cer- 
tify that the goods, wares, merchandise, animals, or articles or commodities de- 
scribed in invoice No , dated . . . , , and issued by this 

consulate , have been fumigated, disinfected, or otherwise treated, 

or exist in the condition specified below, therein meeting tiie requirements of the 
Pan American quarantine regulations, and other instructions as noted, to wit: 

[Specimen or sample entries.] 

22 bales (mark 1-22) moist hides; inspected; rat free. 
6 cases of human hair (mark J. D. S. 1-6) immersed in kerosene oil. 
400 bags bonemeal (mark P. M. S. 1-400). Stored 60 days in premises free from 
plague infection. 

In witness whereof I hereunto set my hand and seal of the consulate of 

at this day of , 191 . . . 

[seal.] 

Fee, $ 

Consul 

PRECAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED ON BOARD VESSELS WHILE IN PORT. 

General precautions. 

1. Burn up all rubbish, including old ropes, unused timber, cans, 
paint buckets, etc. 

2. Provide canvas coverings for all batches and ventilators, so 
that the vessel can easily be made air-tight for fumigation when 
necessary. 

3. Keep all doors and ports in good repair, so that they can be 
easily placed and made air-tight. 

4. Place half-inch wire-mesh plugs in all open spaces, such as the 
intervals left between pipes and the sides of bulkhead openings 
through which pipes pass. 

5. Protect ice boxes and provision lockers from rats by using half- 
inch wire mesh and raising the lockers from the decks, mounting 
them upon short legs. 

6. Discard as much temporary sheathinff in the hold as possible 
and see that the sheathing boards fit nicely and that all rat holes 
in the permanent sheathing are covered up by patches of half-inch 
wire mesh. 
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Precautions to he observed in plague-ihfected or plague-suspected ports. 

1. If possible, load in stream by means of lighters which have 
been freed of rats. 

2. Restrict as much as possible, or, better still, prohibit the shore 
liberty for crew. 

If the vessel is lying at a dock: 

1 . Fend off at least 5 feet. 

2. Use rat guards on lines day and night of a standard pattern, 
diameter 3 feet. 

3. Gangplanks should' be raised at night. 

Precautions to he observed in yellow-fever ports, 

1. If possible, anchor 200 meters or over from an inhabited shore. 

2. Prohibit shore liberty to crew, and observe all precautions 
agiainst mosquitoes: (a) Destruction by fumigation; (&) use of mos- 
quito screens and nets. 

Precautions to he observed in cholera-infected or cholera-suspected ports. 

1. Boil all drinking water and place it while hot in covered vessels. 

2. Eat only cooked food and avoid all raw fruits and vegetables. 

3. Protect food from 'flies and insects, destroying the latter if 
possible. 

4. Wash hands prior to eating and drinking. 

The tentative plan for freight certification has purposely been 
made concise, for the reason that if adopted it should be circularized 
in both the English and Spanish languages, and it is always desirable 
that regulations which are intended to reach shipping men as well 
as quarantine officers should be brief as possible. 

The form of freight certificate suggested could be used as a Pan 
American blank form, as it is intended that this form shall be used 
with certain modifications which may be suggested as a result of the 
conference between the quarantine authorities of the various Pan 
American countries. 



A special report on the use of the Metric System in Export Trade 
was prepared for the United States section by Samuel W. Stratton, 
director of the Bureau of Standards, in response to a request made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, on the basis of recommendations 
of the first Pan American Financial Conference. The report of 
Director Stratton has been pubUshed as a separate Senate Document, 
64th Congress, 1st Session, No. 241. 
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DRAFT OP TREATY CONCERNING COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 

The United States of America and , being 

desirous to foster the development of commerce between them and to 
increase the exchange of commodities by facihtating the work of 
traveUng salesmen^ have agreed to conclude a convention for that 
purpose and have to that end appointed as their plenipotentiaries 
- -_, who, having com- 
municated to each other their full powers, which were found to be in 
due form, have agreed upon the following articles : 

Article I. 

Manufacturers, merchants, and traders domiciled within the juris- 
diction of one of the high contracting parties may operate as com- 
mercial travelers, either personally or by means of agents or employees, 
within the jurisdiction of the other high contracting party on obtain- 
ing from the latter, upon payment of a single fee, a license which shall 
be valid throughout its entire territorial jurisdiction. 

Article II., 

« 

In order to secure the Ucense above mentioned the applicant must 
obtain from the country of domicile of the manufacturers, merchants, 
and traders represented a certificate attesting his character as a com- 
mercial traveler. This certificate, which shall be issued by the 
authority to be desimated in each couutry for the purpose, shall be 
visaed by the consul of the country in which the applicant proposes 
to operate, and the authorities of the latter shall, upon the presenta- 
tion of such certificate, issue to the applicant the national license as 
provided in Article I. 

Article III. 

A commercial traveler may sell his samples without obtaining a 
special license as an importer. 

Article IV. 

Samples without commercial value shall be admitted to entry 
free of duty. . 

Samples marked, stamped, or defaced in such manner that they can 
not be put to other uses shall be considered as objects without com- 
mercial value. 

Article V. 

Samples having commercial value shall be provisionally adiiiitted 
upon giving bond for the payment of lawful auties if they shall not 
have been withdrawn from the country within a period of six months. 

Duties shall be paid on such portion of the samples as shall not have 
been so withdrawn. 

175 
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Article VI. 

All customs formalities shall be sinlplified as much as possible 
with a view to avoid delay in the dispatch of samples. 

Article VII. 

Peddlers and other salesmen who deal directly with the con- 
sumer but who have no established place of business in a given 
coimtrv shall not be considered as commercial travelers in that 
country but shall be subject to the license fees levied on business 
of the kind which they carry on. 

Article VIII. 

No hcense shall be required of: 

(a) Persons traveling only to study trade and its needs, even 
though they initiate commercial relations, provided they do not 
make sales of merchandise. 

(6) Persons operating through local agencies which pay the 
license fee or other imposts to which their business is subject. 

(c) Travelers who are exclusively buyers. 

Article IX. 

Any concession affecting any of the provisions of the present 
treaty that may hereafter be granted by either high contracting 
party, either by law or by treaty or convention, shdl immediately 
De extended to the other party. 

Article X. 

This convention shall be ratified; and the ratifications shall be 

exchanged at within two years, or sooner if 

possible. 

In testimony whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed 
these articles and have thereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in copies, at , this day of , 

191---. 

SEAL. 



SEAL. 
SEAL. 



MEMORANDUM ON PROPOSED TREATY GOVERNING COMMERCIAL. 

TRAVELERS. 

The purpose of this treaty is to facilitate the operations of com- 
mercial travelers and thus to foster trade. The treaty provides for 
the issue of a certificate attesting the traveler's character so far as 
concerns the exercise of his particular function. 

The question of regulations for commercial travelers may be con- 
sidered with reference, first, to the fees and lules imposed upon the 
travelers themselves, and, second, to the restrictions imposed upon 
the importatioii and sale of their samples. Few of the national 
governments in America levy taxes on commercial travelers, but 
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in many cases provinces and even municipalities assess taxes which 
range from a mere nominal fee to three or four hundred dollars. 

It is understood that such taxes are intended not exclusively for 
revenue, but also in order to equalize the conditions of competition. 
For example, advertising matter carried by commercial travelers is 
generally taxed, with a view to protect the domestic printing industry. 
Local business houses wish to be protected at least to the extent of 
offsetting the occupational taxes which they are required to pay. 

The objection to this system rests on sound economic theory 
familiar throughout the commercial world. It is clear that the 
removal of local restrictions and fees will encourage the presence 
and activity of the representatives of modem industry and will 
thus proportionately stimulate the importation and exportation of 
merchandise. An opportunity will be afforded to the merchant 
classes to increase their profits through the introduction and sale 
of new articles, while the customs duties levied thereon will accrue 
to the benefit of the 'entire community. The experience of leading 
commercial nations has shown that the best interests of a country 
are not served by taxation which strikes at a class merely because 
it is easily reached. Most nations have found it advantageous to 
take a national view of the operations of commercial travelers. So 
long as varying local burdens exist, salesmen will naturally seek 
only attractive opportunities, and as a result the provinces which 
most need to develop their commerce may receive the least attention. 
If taxes are to be imposed upon commercial travelers for reasons of 
fiscal necessity, let them be national, and let the National Govern- 
ment distribute the proceeds equitably among the several provinces. 

As to the persons entitled to enjoy the benefits of the proposed 
treatv, the International High Commission unanimously agreed that 
peddlers and others selling directly to the consumer should be 
excluded since they enter into direct competition with local retail 
merchants. For a different reason, travelers who are exclusively 
buyers and travelers who are studying the means* of improviag 
trade do not come within the purview of the treaty, their work not 
being in any sense that of salesmen. 

With reference to the samples of commercial travelers, the treaty 
proposes that^ 'samples without commercial value shall be admitted to 
entry free of duty. A definition is included of what is conceived 
to be a sample having no commercial value, namely, one that has 
been marked or stamped or defaced in such a way as not to be 
capable of sale or of other normal use. Occasion allv samples with- 
out value, the salability of which has previously been destroyed, 
have been subjected to the ordinary customs duties. 

It is obvious that samples should not be sold without payment of 
customs duties within the jurisdiction of the country into which 
they are brought. The treaty accordingly provides that upon 

g'vmg bond for the payment of such duties samples may be admitted 
ee for six months, after which period any part not withdrawn 
becomes liable to taxation. The treaty does not require the traveler 
to remove his samples through the same port by which he entered 
the country, but this and various other details are not expressly 
dealt with, it being assumed that si^atories to the treaty in their 
regulations will cany it into effect in that spirit of international 
comity and commercial liberality in which it has been conceived. 

S. Doc. 739, 64-2 12 



APPENDIX B. 

DRAFT OF TREATY FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTERNATIONAL 

GOLD CLEARANCE FUND. 

Whereas experience has shown that the payment of debts arising 
m the course of commercial and financial transactions is often 
impeded and rendered difficult by reason of circumstances which 
interfere with and temporarily render impracticable the safe trans- 
portation of gold from one country to another, in consequence of 
which trade is deranged, values are rendered uncertain, and wide- 
spread loss and suflPering take place, the high contracting parties, 
being desirous to guard against such grave inconveniences, have 
decided to conclude a convention for that purpose, and to that end 

have appointed as their respective plenipotentiaries 

-. _ _, who, after reciprocally exhibiting 

their full powers, which were found to be in due form, have agreed 
upon the loUowing articles: 

Article I. 

With a view to stabilize exchange and facilitate the settlement of 
balances, the high contracting parties agree that all deposits of gold, 
made within the jurisdiction of any of them for the purpose of paying 
debts incurred in the jurisdiction of another, in the course of private 
commercial and financial transactions, shall be treated by their Gov- 
ernments as constituting an international fund, to be used for the 
sole purpose of effecting exchange. 

To this end the high contracting parties agree never to appropriate 
any of the moneys included in such fund; and they furthermore 
engage, each witmn its own jurisdiction, to guarantee the fund, in 
any and all circumstances, in war as well as in peace, against seizure 
by any public authority as well as against impairment by or as the 
result of any political action or change whatsoever. 

Article II. 

The high contracting parties agree to act as trustees of the fund 
mentioned in the preceding article, and for this purpose each of them 
will designate a bank within its own jurisdiction to hold any part of 
the fund there existing as joint custodian with such person or persons 
or such institution as the high contracting parties may concur in 
appointing for that purpose. 

Such joint custodians shall hold the moneys so intrusted to them, 
subject to the order of the creditors for whom it is held. 
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Article III. 

The details of the practical operations of the fund shall be regulated 
:&nd determined by agreement between the designated depositary 
1>aiiks, and in order to simplify and facilitate such operations, .the 
Tiigh contracting parties agree to take into consideration the reciprocal 
adoption of a uniform exchange standard, permitting the inter- 
<5hangeability of their gold coins, for which purpose they recommend 
the adoption of gold coins which shall be either a multiple or a simple 
fraction of a unit consisting of 0.33437 gram of gold 0.900 fine. 

Article IV. 



This convention shall be ratified; and the ratifications shall be 
•exchanged at within two years, or sooner if pos^ble. 

In testimony whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed 
these articles and have thereunto afiixed their seals. 

Done in copies, at . _ i _ _ , this day of 

, 19---. 

SEAL." 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 
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